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JOURNAL 
oF 
FRANCIS BUCHANAN 
KEPT DURING THE SURVEY OF THE DISTRICT 
oF 
SHAHABAD 
IN 
1812-1813 


1.—Introduction, 

‘Tue Journal that is now being printed for the first 
time comprises Vol. ITT of the Br Manuscripts 
in the Library of the India Office, Whitehall. It 

+ contains the daily record written by Dr. Francis 
Buchanan (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton) of his 
movements and inquiries in the district of Shahabad 
during the cold weather months of 1812-13, the sixth 

| field season of his work on the statistical survey of the 
then Bengal Presidency. 

‘The only full account of Buchanan’s life and 
labour yet written will be found in Sir David Prain’s 
excellent memoir,(?) published in the Annals of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, and therefore perhaps 
not so widely known as it should be. Some interesting 
details will also be found in Colonel Crawford’s Hist- 
ory of the Indian Medical Service.(2) Dr. Buchanan in 
his earlier life had made voyages as surgeon to 
an “ Indiaman ’’, the last of which, in the Rose, took 

Buchanan), 1905 


Wh) Shetek of te Tite of Francis Hamilton (once 
() History of the Indian Medical Service, Wis, Vol. IZ. 
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him to Bengal, where he was appointed an Assistant 
Surgeon on the establishment in 1794. Ho was not, 
however, destined to spend much time in the normal 
station duties of a m in those days. His 
botanical knowledge, and his aptitude for other 
sciences, such as Natural History and Geology, 
combined with rare powers of methodical investiga- 
tion, soon singled him out for special soplopmans 
in various directions. After the conquest of Mysore, 
the Marquess of Wellesley—with the acumen he so 
often displayed in choosing the right man for 
a particular duty—-selected Buchanan to carry out an 
investigation into the “state of agriculture, aris, 
and commerce; the history, uatural and civil; and 
the antiquities” in the ceded and allied countrics. 
The results of these inquiries, which were carried 
out during the years 1800-1, were not published 
till 1807. Meanwhile the value of Buchanan’s work 
had been fully appreciated by Lord Wellesley, who 
had appointed him to control an establishment for 
investigating the natural history of India; and when 
the Court of Directors decided in January, 1807, that 
a ‘statistical survey’? of the Bengal Presidency 
should be carried out, they named Francis Buchanan 
as the officer to whom the work should be entrusted. 
The instructions issued to him, obviously an - 
amplification of those given in respect of Mysore by 
Lord Wellesley in 1800, have heen quoted in the 
Tntroduction to Martin’s E. I. 


Buchanan started on his work in the cold season 
of 1807-8, commencing with the eastern districts 
and then moving westwards to Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Monghyr, Patna, Gaya and Shahabad, and ultimately 
Gorakhpur, which was the last district surveyed by 
him in the season 1813-14. The extent of country over 
which Buchanan had already completed his survey 
is not always realized from the headings given in 
Martin’s publication, owing to subsequent re-adjust- 
ments of houndaries and the subdivision of old 
districts. Buchanan had finished the survey of the 
Assam Valley area, now included in several districts, 
of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, part of Bogra, 
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Maldah, Purnea, Bhagalpur, the Santal Parganas, 
Monghyr, Patna, and Gaya districts. A ins feat 
for one man, having regard to the mass of detailed 
information scared in each reper For a true 
appreciation of the magnitude of Buchanan’s task it 
is essential to remember that his work throughout this 
area was pioneer work: he had no previous accounts 
to guide or assist him; he had to formulate the methods 
of collecting the details required under each head of 
inquiry, sift, classify and check the information 
obtained, and finally compile and write out the 
voluminous reports, the manuscript of which filled 
twenty-five folio volumes. He was seriously handi- 
capped by having no maps on a scalo suited to such 
Yorks or even maps showing acgurataly the physical 
features of each area and the roads available. He had 
only Rennell’s Bengal Atlas sheets to work upon, and 
these on a scale of 11 to 12 miles to an inch. After 
five years of continuous labour of this arduous 
character it would have been only natural perhaps 
had Buchanan shown some signs of weariness and 
flagging zeal; but we may Jook in yain for am 
indication of this, unless an occasional remar! 
denoting irritation, or a perhaps unnecessarily severe 
criticism of some architectural feature, be attributed 
to this cause. 


The wholly unmerited oblivion into which 
Buchanan’s valuable researches passed for so many 
years was | due to two causes, the assumption 
of the name Hamilton after his retirement from India, 
and the neglect of the East India Company to have 
the result of his labours published in complete form, 
with all his maps, plans and sketches correctly 
reproduced, under his own supervision if possible: and 
he lived tili 1820. It was not till nine years after his 
death that the three volumes of what has. all 

been, known as “ Martin’s Eastern India ” were 
published by Mr. Robert Montgomery Martin. | These 
Yolumes are simply a publication of such portions of 
Buchanan’s MS. as apy to Martin to be 
‘a. judicious selection”. It is astonishing that the 
officials of the India House should have permitted theee 


, 
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volumes to be printed without Buchanan Mamilton’s 
name appearing anywhere on the title-page. It is 
hardly ‘necessary to discuss the question whether 
Martin omitted imatter of material value. Lo 
obviously had ncither the experience of the country 
nor the knowledge of the subjects dealt with to devido 
what was or was not of inaterial value, T can onl; 
add that when I first studied portions gf the original 
manuscripts at the India Ortice in 1903, I was 
amazed at the fucts disclosed, and impressed with 
the importance of having the portions scored through 
(by Martin’s pencil presumably) published. 


Buchanan completed his tours in the Patna and 
fold) Bihar districts in March, 1812, aud spent the 
jot season and rains at Patna, collating the infor- 
mation gathered, drawing his map of the area 
surveyed, and writing his Report. On the Ist 
November he started off once more from Patna, going 
westwards to Sherpur, and next day on lo the Son, 
and, crossing it at Koilwar Ghat, entered Shahabad. 
On the 8rd November he started on a series of tours 
through the district to its furthest extremities on (he 
south, west and south-west, crossing tho piesa portion 
in various directions; touring the whole way round 
the fringe of the Kaimur plateau, asconding it and 
its outlying spurs al several points; penetrating to 
the heart of the hills at Lohra, at the Guptesvar caves, 
and at the Chhanpatthar waterfall o! the Karamnasa; 
examining and describing numerous sites which many 
District Officers even have never had time to visit. 
He toured about the district continuously until tho 
24th February, when he crossed tho Shahabad border 
into the Mirzapur district, visiting Chakia, Bhuili, 
Sarowa and Saktesgarh, and reaching Chunar on the 
26th of the month. ‘The routes he followed and the 
towns and villages at which he halted, or which he 
visited have been shown on the map facing p. 1, 
‘The only village sito which T have Hoan wails: to 
verify from the maps available is that of Lalganj, 
where he halted for the night of the 17th November, 
The site has been marked approximately. a 
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At Chunar Buchanan halted, and as far_as we 
huow, worked up the material collected, compiled his 
nap of Shahabad and wrote his Report. In the 
course of 118 days, that is from the time he left Patna 
Lill ho reached Chunar, Buchanan’s bare route, taking 
only tho halting places and sites specifically named 
hy him, covered, I calculate, a distance of some 820 

ilés, which means that.he travelled at the average 
rate, ‘all halls included, of about 7 miles per diem. 
During this period he moved his camp 57 times, or on 
the avernge every second day; and on 20 other days 
made trips in the vicinity of his camps; that is to say 
he was acinally travelling about or moving from camp 
to camp on 7 ont of the 118 days. When we consider 
that: he was over 50 years of age at the time, that in 
addition to the constant movement Buchanan was all 
the while making archeological, hotanical, geological, 
ethnographical and historical inqniries, besides 
collecting elaborate statistics under a variety of pres 
cribed heads, such as topography, material conditions 
of the people, religions, products, agriculture, arts 
and commerce, and that he had to maintain a careful 
record day by day of what he saw and Iearnt, it can be 
realized what a remarkable personality was the author 
of the journal. 5 








So far as we know at present there was no 
published description or record of the sites of interest, 
im Shahabad prior to Buchanan’s visit. A few stray 
records of individual sites had been made by travellers 
from time to time, such as Peter Mundy, Tavernier 
and the artists Thomas and (his nephew) William 
Daniell The Daniclls had painted at Agori (on the 
Son, above Jadunathpur), Robtasgarh, Sasaram, 
Dhuan Kund, Chainpur, the Mundesvari_ hill, 
Ramgarh (incorrectly described as in Benares district 
in the letterpress) and even Shergarh. Tieffenthaler, 
the Jesuit missionary, was the only person who had 
hitherto attempted to deal with the geography of 
Northern India generally, but his work can have been 
of no help to Buchanan. Rennell’s Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan similarly did not help. s 
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Of the district officials at the time of his survey, 
the only one who had been long in the district was 
‘William Cowell, who had heen posted there since 1802, 
but as District, Judge was not likely to have had much 
opportunity of travelling about, ‘William Augustus 

rooke, who knew the district well, having been in 
charge of it for several years, was not then in Bihar. 
Thomas Law, who had been Collector of Sarkar 
Rohtas for some three years, had left India, Philip 
Carter, Thomas 'Twining’s proess, ‘whom he had 
appointed Superintendent of Roads, and for whom he 
had built a bungalow and established an indigo 
factory, both in the Bhojpur argana, was still in tho 
district’ it seems. Another Carter (Joshua, perhaps 
a relatiye) who had just passed through the College at 
, had joined as Assistant Collector in 
3 ip must have known a good deal abont 
the district, as he had travelled over it in the suite of 
Twining when the latter was Collector in 1801-3. 
Twining appears to have been the only official prior 
to Buchanan’s time who left any record of travel in 
Shahabad, but except in the case of Rohtasgarh, 

‘asaram and Buxar, he treats almost wholly of 
administrative matters; and Buchanan cannot have 
had access to his papers, as he had left India. 
It seems probable in the circumstances that Buchanan 
had to map out his tours for himself. 








Move or Trayen,—For Buchanan’s mode of 
travelling and method of computing distances and 
areas, the reader is referred to Mr. V. H. Jackson's 
Introduction to the Patna-Gaya Journal (J.B.0.R.S. 
VIII, pages 163-6), I neod only add that after 
studying the Shahabad Journal T entirely accept the 
conclusion so ingeniously worked out by Mr. Jackson, 
Buchanan generally travelled on an elephant or in 
apalanquin. In this journal he twico mentions that he 
was travelling on an elephant (see pages 45 and 148), 
There is no specific reference to the use of a palanquin. 
In several places it is evident from his description 
that he was on foot, and in one or two places he 
definitely refers to the steepness of the path or. the 
irregularity and height of the steps he had to climb, 
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At other sites, if he had beon on an ele; yhant or i: 
4 palanquin, he must have got down, to have Sbeorved 
Lok atatls or taken (or checked) the measurements he 
Frarures or work aN CHARACTER.—From a study 
of his daily journal certain features of Buchanan's 
work and character stand out prominently : his almost 
unerring flair for finding out those sites that contained 
objects of real importance; his discernment in giving 
his attention to matters of more or less permanent 
interest; his care to question such persons as were 
likely to give the best evidence, anid Bs faculty of 
sifting the wheat from the chaft in accepting what 
was told him; and where facts were concerned, the 
scrupulous pains he took to record them with accuracy. 
‘He seems to have been wholly absorbed in his work; he 
never complains of fatigue or of discomfort, of heat, 
cold or rain; in fact he ignores personal conditions” 
‘When he complains of the steps up'the Shergarh Ghat, 
it is perhaps more becanse their irregularity offended 
his eye than because the exertion of climbing them 
tired him. He had a keen eye for beauty of natural 
scenery, and seems to have thoroughly enjoyed many 
picturesque, landscapes. His regard for ’ scientific 
accuracy, détail and finish perhaps detracts at times 
from his judgment of architectural features; while 
oven amidst the wild, natural beauly of a deep river 
valley among the hills his sonse of neatness revolts at 
the sight of untidy long grass and withered branches 
hanging from the trees! His grasp of the broad 
topographical outlines of a situation, his faculty for 
selecting the salient features for examination, and his 
minute care in recording small details of interest are 
exemplified in his visit to the Shergarh fortress. He 
had fest of all three miles to go across country from his 
camp at Karma to the foot of the hill, and then to 
make the steep ascent to the summit of the plateau 
1817 feet above sea-level according to Sherwill). As 
he réturned to his tents at Karma the same craning, 
he had only the inside of the day to explore 
top, find out what buildings or remains there were 
worthy of description, inspect them, take numerous 
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-measurements and record his notes, which were no 
doubt transcribed into his journal the same evenin, 

(as he had a long march before him next day) 
ilustrated by no less than seven sketch plans showin 

the true shape of this little projecting platenn (whi 

is not shown correctly on any of the Survey maps), 
the line of the surrounding battlements, the half-moon 
bastions, gates, path of ascent, etc., and including 
two plans of the Beulaings within the area of what 
he calls the “‘ castle”. Yet no more comprehensive, 
and at the same time detailed, description has ever 
been published ; nor have I been able to trace any other 
plan of this fortress, which many who have visited it 
Tegard as in some respects more interesting than, 
though of course not so imposing as, Rohtasgarh. 


AREA OF DISTRICT sURVEVED.—The district of 
Shahabad at the time of Buchanan’s survey covered 
tho same area as at the present time (1925) with two 
exceptions, viz. (1) the Chausa pargana had not yet 
been attached to the district, and (2) a small area now 
included within the United Provinces district Balia, 
to the north of the present decp stream of the Ganges, 
which formed Bat of Todar Mal’s mahal Fathpur 
Bihiya, was still within the boundary of Shahabad, as 
it had been (in the then Sarkar Rohtas) in 1582, 
Although geographically forming part of Shahnbad, 
as lying wholly south of the Ganges and east. of the 
Karamnasa, Chausa pargana was long attached to 
districts ontside the province of Bihar proper. The 
present decayed village of Chansa occupies an old site 
that must once have been of considerable Euoee 
importance, and was probably inchided within the 
ancient kingdom of Kasi. No inscriptions have yet 
been found that throw light upon the history “of 
the locality prior to the Muhammadan invasion. It 
may be that there is some connexion between the name 
and that of the country which Yuan Chwang trans- 
cribes as Chan-chu. However this may be, it appears 
that from the first arrival of the Muhammadans in 
Eastern India up to Sher Shah’s time Chausa pargana 
was included in Bihar, but in Todar. Mal’s rent-roll 
(1582 a.p.) during Akbar’s reign, mahal Chausa was 
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included in Sarkar Ghazipur. When we first find 
the East India Company's troops in the district, the 
Karanmmasa was recognized as the boundary of Bihar 
between the hills and the Ganges. In the earliest map 
prepared by James Rennell, the 5 mile to 1 inch sheet 
of 1773, which was hased on the surveys of De Gloss, 
Richards and Russell during the years 1766 to 1771, 
we find pargana “ Chowsar” in * Shawabad*. Tt 
should he noted Dernes that at this period the area 
now comprising Shahabad was included within two 
sarkars, namely 10) Shawabad (parganas Barahgany, 
Arrah, Bihiya, Bhojpur, Chausa, Dinara, Danwar, 
Piro, Nanaur and Panwar), and (2) Rohtas (parganas 
Chainpur, Sasaram, Rohtas, all now in Sha~ 
habad; parganas Siris and Kutumba, now in 
Gaya; and pacparing ie and Belaunja, now in 
P. aman). ‘ore 1773 Mangraur, Kot and Ratan- 
pur had been taken from Sarkar Rohfas, and Rennell 
‘im that year shows them as included in Chunar sarkar 
or district. In Buchanan’s time pargana Chausa (1) 
was_oxcluded from Shahabad (probably as a result, 
of Balwant Singh’s occupation of that area), while 
Siris, Kutumha, Japla and Belaanis had been 
included in the huge district of Ramgarh. 
Borany.—In the instructions issued to Buchanan 
for his guidance he had been directed to investi; 
the kinds of trees contained in the forests and their 
comparative value, and to point out such means as 
occurred to him for increasing the number of the more 
valuable kinds, or for introducing new ones. He had 
also been requested to take every opportunity of for- 
warding to the Company's Botanical Garden at the 
Presidency “whatever useful or rare and curious plants 
and sceds” he might be able to acquire, with such 
observations as might be necessary for their culture. 
The Journal sheds no light on his activities in this 
direction, He mentions from time to time the most 
common or conspicuous trees nbserved in the course of 
his tours;-and in his appendix of “‘ Observations ” he 
describes ‘the crops grown in considerable detail. In 
the notes T have added the botanical names of all trees 


() He was mado portion of the district of Shababad in 1618 
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and plants named with a view to their better 
identification. From other sources we know that 
‘Buchanan's botanical researches were so highly valued 
byeg that he was appointed to succeed the famous 

ir. Roxburgh as Superintendent of the Royal Botanio 
Garden in 1814, 


'Groocy.—The value of Buchanan's geological 
researches in Shahabad cannot be properly assessed, 
as it does not appear that his collection of specimens 
(vide Appendix II) was ever scientifically examined 
or described. In this journal he does not make any 
regular references to the specimens collected, as in his 
Patna-Gaya Journal. 


‘ArcrmoLocy.—It is in the field of archeology 
that Buchanan did some of his most valuable pioneer 
work in this district, shied perhaps in the way of 
pointing out whefe remains of interest were to be found 
and recording the existence of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, of a large number of which wings and copies 
were made. Before his time the subject of archeology 
in India had scarcely been touched (e.g. by C. Wilkins 
and H. T. Colebrooke). The first activities of the 
‘Asiatic Society of Bengal had been largely directed to 
other subjects. Tt was not till much later that a sure 
foundation for research was laid by James Prinsep’s 
series of discoveries (1835-8), and by the translation 
into European lan; of the invaluable records of 
the Chinese pilgrims. Two of the very first. papers 
‘on archeological subjects read before the Royal 
‘Asiatic Society in Iondon in 1824 and 1827 were hy 
Buchanan (then B. Hamilton). Even up to date, 
during all the years that have elapsed since Buchanan 
wrote his Shakabad Journal. it is doubtful if a single 
fresh site of archzeological importance in this district 
tas been the subject of professional investigation : 
most archeologists seem to have contented themselves 
with revisiting sites referred to. by him. Tt is hardly 
necessary to add that the defective knowledge of his 
time rendered it impossible to decipher correctly 
several interesting inscriptions found; and very many 
of the conclusions drawn and identifications then made 
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must be modified as a result of the enormous advance 
sinoo made in historical, iconographical and epigraphi- 
cal research. 


Eruvocrarty.—Later writers on ethnography 
have at times questioned tho value of Buchanan's notes 
on this subj ‘While he sometimes suggests a con- 
clusion of his own from the evidence gathered, he 
generally contents himself with recording the infor- 
mation given him. ‘The great value of his work in 
this connexion rests, however, not. on his‘own views 
(which ho nevor expresses dogmatically), but on the 
fact that he faithfully recorded the statements made 
by the peoplo themselves. It seems to me that one of 
his chief claims to our gratitude is the scrupulous care 
with which he noted down traditions of the illiterate 
country folk and of the so-called aboriginal races, who 
as ho "himself somewhere remarks, often preserve 

nuine tradition more undefiled and reliable than 
‘the literate population of the towns and persons versed 
in the Brahmanical texts. Tt will be noticed that he 
devoted considerable time in the remoter parts and 
among the hills to questioning the people on such 
subjects; and the traditions so preserved may yet prove 
of use towards dispelling the mist that still hangs 
round the past history of tribes like the Bhar, 
Kharwar, Chero, ‘‘Siyur’’? or “ Seoree’”” and 
Gaharwar. 


‘Hrstory.—Perhaps the least valuable portions of 
the Jonrnal are those which relate to questions of 
history. Take, for instance, his references to Raja 
Bhoj or to the feratly of Sher Shah, or the myth about 
Humayun having had the women flung down the 
precipice at Shergarh. Here again we must remember 
the state of historical knowledge at the time. No 
reliable history of ancient or medieval India was 
available to him. For Hindu chronology he was 
dependent on writers like Wilford. The Muham- 
madan histories had not been seriously examined. 
Buchanan seems to have had. to depend’ upon works 
like Firishta, as interpreted by Dow! We must not 
wonder at the result. 
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Grocrarny.—It_ has already been stated that 
Buchanan had only Rennell’s Bengal Atlas maps to 
work apes (for Shahahad, sce Plate IIT). Ay pparently 
he had nob oven got a. tracing ofitcnnell’s larger 
scale (5 mi.=1 inch) ‘ Map of the Southwest: Part of 
Bahar ” drawn in 1773. Byen this, however, would 
have been of Jittle use to him for most of his journeys, 
as it shows practically only towns and villages along, 
or in the immediate vicinity of, the main lines of road, 
but few of which Buchanan followed. The dotails of 
even the fringe of the hill country, except around 
Akbarpur and Rohtas, where De Gloss had spent 
nearly a week during his survey, are very incorrect : 
Most of the contral part of the district is cither blank 
or skotchily filled in; the Kao river, for example, which 
has tho longest course of any ‘stream lying wholly 
within the district, is not shown at all at any 
part of its course. Evon of Buchanan’s Ee 

laces, most of which wore comparatively well- 
known, more than half (perhaps 26 out of 47) 
are not marked. It has heen deemed unless, thero- 
fore, to refer to Rennell’s maps in the foot-notes : 
the names there quoted are those entered-on the latest 
editions of the 1 mi.=1 inch shects obtainable in 1924 
from the Map Record and Issue Office. The Survey 
sheet, spelling has been retained. On these sheets I 
have been able to trace most of tho sites mentioned by 
Buchanan, and all the rivers and streams of any im- 
ortance. Round the edges and on top of tho plateau 

have found considerable difficulty in identifying 
some of the sites, owing to the still defective condition 
of these sheets in respect of tHe hill areas. In several 
cases in connexion with sites on tho fringe of the 
pletean or within the smaller outlying hills, Buchanan 
as added sketches in the margin of his MS., which 
disclose the orographical features more necurately; but, 
for obvious reasons, it has been decided not to reproduce 
all these hand-sketches. They have, however, heen 
of much assistance in tracing sites described. I have 
also derived special assistance from a “Geological Map 
of the southern Portion of Zillah Shahabad, drawn 
and constrneted by Lieut. Walter 8. Sherwill, Revenue 
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Surveyor, 1846”, In. soveral respects this is a most 
interesting and valuable map, tt shows the heights 
of all the most prominent hills, as calculated by him; 
the quarries of lime and chalk; the outerop or 
occurrence of alum ore, sulphur, iron sulphate, horn- 
stone, potstono, laterite, etc., and traces of old iron 
workings. It'is the ‘ouly’ map that names the 
principal doep valleys (klioh in the vernacular) 
that wind in among ‘the hills towards the plateau, 
and constitute the most distinctive feature of 
the Kaimur borders, and the great charm of these 
hills from the point of view of natural scenery. As 
insets Sherwill gives a sketch of the Raja Deo ka Pind 
poak, that towers up precipitously opposite Shergarh, 
on tho other side of the Durgavati, like a huge sentinel 
at the entrance to the Karamchat valley—perhaps 
the most picturesque blu of all—as well as a plan, 
probably, the only plan ever drawn to scale or pub” 
‘ished, of the Guptesvar caves. 

Buenanan's MAv.—The manuscript map of the 
Shahabad district in the Map Department of the India. 
Office looks as if it had been drawn by Buchanan him- 
self. The outlines of the pistes and the hills, 
including even the little hillocks near Jabra and 
Bamani and along the Son aly between Kasiawan 
and Parchha, and the outlying hills round the northern 
flanks of the plateau from the Durgavati and the 
Karamnasa, are all etched in with great minuteness. 
No name, however, is Given to any hill. The courses 
of all the rivers have beon carefully shown, and the 
name entered against each, except in the caso of the 
small hill torrents. ‘Che boundaries of the Police 
‘Thanas, or “Divisions” as he called them, are 
shown by dotted lincs coloured over, Each Division 
is indicated by a number in Roman numerals. The 
sites of towns and villages and market-places are 
indicated by little circles and Arabic numerals, a 
separate sorial being used for cach Division. These 
numerals (both Roman and ssehisy: refer to corre- 
sponding numbers in his “* Index to the Map ”, which 
formed an appendix to the Report. A few little circles 
have been marked which have no numerals attached. 
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‘These indicate the sites of villages which have not been 
given in the Index to the Map, but which can be 
identified. For example, in the extreme southern 
corner three circles will be noticed, which are intended 
to mark the sites of Jadunathpur, Sanraki and 
Sarodag; but these villages were evidently not regarded 
= b saarker places calling for entry with details in the 


Along the northern boundary of the district many 
changes have occurred since Bi in drew his map, 
owing to the shifting of the main stream of the Ganges. 
Several of the places marked by him have been washed 
away, and other villages have been established since. 
On the whole the Ganges follows a more northerl 
course than in his day, especially to the nor 
of Simri and of Mahuar. The courses of the 
Bhagars (bhagar means an old river bed) and of 
the streams flowing into them have, in consequence, 
almost wholly altered since Buchanan’s time. In 
this part of the district Buchanan’s map is extremely 
interesting as containing a record of the situation 
in 1812-13 and, spenil , as showing by the Jong 
jhil he has marked between Chilhari and Ranisagar 
(a distance of about 16 miles) an old course of the 
Ganges, of which traces may also be found much fur- 
ther east, to the north of Karisath, Masar and Arrah. 
The scale of Buchanan’s map works out to about 
11°58 miles to the inch, or practically the same as the 
scale of Rennell’s Bengal Atlas sheet (Plate III). 
Buchanan has told’ us in his Report (MS.) that it 
was drawn on the Bengal Atlas scale. In the same 

lace he adds :—"' I have given a separate map of the 
fils executed by a native assistant on a scalé 
sufficiently large fo admit of the names being written 


at length”. Unfortunately this map of the hilly- 


tracts is no longer traceable. 


‘The reproduction of Buchanan’s’ map now pub- 
lished (at end of volume) has been prepared by myself. 
Tts blemishes from a cartographical point of view are 
patent; but I have sought to reproduce as accurately 
as practicable the topographical details shown by 
Badan, Withavew to reproduction the map was 
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first drawn to double the scale of the original. This 
of course involved a liability to error in relative posi- 
tions and distances, but effort has been made to 
minimize such error by systematic cross measurement. 
‘All names shown on the original have been given; and 
the names of the Divisions and of all the places mention- 
ed in the Index to the Map have been added. I have 
retained Buchanan’s spelling throughout, except that 
the termination ganj has been substituted for gunj in 
one or two cases, for sake of uniformity. Having 
regard to the means and time at Buchanan’s disposal, 
it will be generally conceded, I think, that it was a 
remarkable piece of work, and a further proof of 
Buchanan’s versatility. 

Here and there errors ave noticeable; e.g. the shape 
of the hills is incorrectly shown, or place sites are one 
or two miles out. But full allowance must be made 
for the stnall scale on which it was drawn. Mistakes 
of a very similar nature may be found in the latest 
edition of the 8 miles to an inch Administration 
Report Map prepared in the Survey Office. On the 
whole, however, the hills, rivers and sites are shown 
with praiseworthy prelsion. Tt was a notable advance 
both on Rennell’s Bengal Atlas map of 1779 and on 
his larger scale sheet of 1773. ‘There was no map of the 
district to cont pare with it till Sherwill completed his 
“survey more than thirty years later; and yet it lay 
among his manuscripts unused and forgotten, until 
the diminutive and papettact map, intended to be a 
Teprodusiion, appeared with Vol. I of Martin's EZ. I. 
The scale of this latter map (214 miles to the inch) is 
only half that of Buchanan’s; and, besides other 
defects, it shows no hills at all, and scarcely half the 
names of places and rivers marked by Buchanan: it 
gives no idea, in fact, of Buchanan’s careful and 
valuable work. . 

Tur on “ Forest ”’—This is not the place to 
review the value of Buchanan’s survey under heads of 
inquiry the discussion of which he has confined to his 
Report. Only those who have studied the Statistical 
‘Accounts prepared more than sixty years later along 
with his reports can realize the extent to which the 
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compilers of the former were beholden to him, But 
cortain statistics that have been developed in his Report 
have been bused upon his daily uotes recorded under 
the heading ‘ Obsorvations ” in the last column of the 
Appendix to this Journal. I shall refer here ouly to 
one matter in regard to which these observations 
contain interesting information, and that is the area 
in the plain country covered by jangat and woods in 
his time ; the hill country was of course mostly jangad. 


From many sources we know that in ancient days 
a forest oxtended up the middle of Shahabad; and any 
record of the time up to which traces of this were sti 
in oxistence is of interest. As he travelled from 
place to place, Buchanan used to note the time it tool: 
him to pass through the different types of country— 
rivers, hills, occupied, fallow and waste. The 
“waste” he generally subdivided into “ broken 
corners ”’, ‘‘ woods ”’, “* bushes” and ‘‘ long grass ’* 
These time records give a valuable estimate at loast 
of the proportion of the different classes of country 
he traversed. I have tabulated the figures in 
respect of all his marches through the’ central 
part of the district, roughly spoaking between 
the present Grand Trunk Road on the south and 
the East Indian Railway line on the north, and 
from Kochas on the west to Ekwari on the east, 


omitting the remaining areas, which wore either more + 


or less fully cultivated, or else hill and plateau. Out 
of a total of about 3,330 (I take round figures) minutes 
spent in 22 journeys across the central area in various 
directions, about 1,400 minutes represent ‘‘ waste ”? of 
different types. Of these 1,400 minutes, again, 188 
represent * woods ”, 189 ‘ bushes ”, and 380 ‘long 
grass”; or adding the last three items together, we 
may say that 752 represent jangal in the comprehen- 
sive sense of the term. So that we may roughly 
calculate that 22 per cent. of the area traversed was 
occupied by different kinds of jangal, 11 per 
cent. by woods and bushes, and Of percent 
by woods alone. ‘The woods and es were 
most extensive between Ekwari and Lalganj (about 
14 per cent. of the total, or say about 3 miles); between 
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Lalganj and Belauthi (24 per cont., or nearly 3 miles); 
between Dumraon and Nawanagat (47 pet cent., oF 
say 6 miles, the distauce being really about 13 miles 
though Buchanan notes ‘over 10”); between 
Surajpura and Deo Markandeya (23 per cent., or say, 
8 miles); between Surajpura and Devisthan (17 per 
cent. oF say 1¢ mils); between Lathan and Jagdispur 
(85 per cent., or more than 8 iiles); and between 
Jagdispur and Koath (124 per ceut., or about 2 miles), 
In most other cases the proportion of woods and bushes 
is vory small, or else inappreciable, We are by this 
method able to locate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the position of the remnants of the old ‘ forest”? that 
existed in 1812-13. The statistics given in the Report 
show the following areas in the central portion of the 
district. a8 covered by “"-woods, bushes and deserted 


villages” :— 
Belauthi Division 
Dumraon yy 
Bkwari ” 
Karanj ra 








ing both sets of figures, we find the remnants 
of the old forest to have lain roughly within an 
inpogolar pentagon with its five corners near Bihiya, 
Mathila, Karanj, Bikramganj and Garhani, respec: 
tively. Such a pentagon would approximately cover an 
area of some 325 square miles. Within this there were 
Jarge open areas that had long been populated and cul- 
tivated, which included several very old vaileg sites. 
When considering the figures shown in the tab! eabove 
we should not forget that they must include large 
areas of uncultivated lands around the deserted 
villages over which jangal might, have recently sprung 
up. As far as can be judged from what Buchanan 
has left on record, I think it will be safe to estimate 
Uhat woods and jangal must have occupied nearly 200 
square miles in his time: the largest stretches ly’ 
Letween Mathila and Nawanagar; to the east ani 
north-east of Kesath; to the west and south-east of 
Surajpura; around Lahthan, Jagdispur and Baligaon; 
and to the south of Bihiya., a 
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Inhis ‘* Notes on Zillah Shahabad ”’, dated April, 
1849, Mr. W. Travers, the then Collector, gives :the 
following figures of recorded ‘' jungle ” 

Parganas Bhojpur (uchonan's Duraraon) 
Bihiya (Ditto — Belauthi) 
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‘The total ainounts to 7,500 acres, or less than 12 
square miles. These figures appear to be quite 
unreliable), Even ten years eter the extent of 
jangal in the Bihiya pargana alone must have largely 
exceeded the above total, as I can safely say from the 
description thereof given me about 1893 (while 
Subdivisional Officer of Buxar) by the late Mr. James 
Mylne of Bihiya, who had seen the jangal before it 
was all cleared. . 

The district had suffered very severely from the 
frequent passage of armies and troops between 1750 
and 1765, and more particularly from the devastation 
‘wrought by Qasim Ali Khan in 1761-2. ‘Then came the 
great famine of 1770, which must have largely reduced 
the population, the extortions of “ renters” and amils 
which prevailed during the period of ‘‘ experiment 
and error ”’ (2), and some disturbances in the south of 
the district at the time of Chait Singh’s outbreak. 
Under Lord Minto’s “‘ moderations, firmness and 
capacity” ®), security had heen established, and 
cultivation had no doubt been re-extended. By the 
time Buchanan entered the district, it is mostly likely 
that the"central area of jangal was on the decrease. 
‘The water of the Kao river was being used for 
irrigation, and Buchanan mentions that the whole 
channel near Surajpura, where the banks are very low 
and the bed wide, had been cultivated. This extension 
of cultivation continued, and Mr C. W. Odling, c.s.t., 
who joined the Son Circle in 1876, tells me that he once 
submitted a report to the effect that there were some 
Savers” estimates waa aleoy T find, doubled 
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twenty embankments and irrigation channels across the 
bed of this river. The utilization of the Kao water 
must have transformed considerable tracts of waste 
into cultivation; but it was not until the seventies of 
last century that the jangal was practically eliminated 
by the opening of the Son Canal system, which rapidly 
metamorphosed this part of Shahabad. 

‘Tue Tex? or TH MANUSCRIP?.—The Journal bears 
many traces of having been written up from place to 
place under pressure for time. Buchanan has not 
aimed at any literary finish, Facts are stated as 
concisely as possible, He does not even appear to 
have read it through afterwards with a view to 
revision. Corrections, which are rare, were made as 
he wrote. Some few notes added either at the foot or 
in the margin were evidently added later, after looking 
up books of reference. Punctuation has been, largely 
neglected. It has been found necessary to add marks 
of punctuation in most parts of the journal, often to 
avoid the obscurity of meaning that arose from their 
absence. Again, Buchanan generally used numerals 
instead of words where possible, probably to save time. 
This habit sometimes leads to confusion in the text, 
especially where he is dealing with features (e.g. at 
Rohtas Palace) which he has indicated by figures on 
his plan. In many such cases I have substituted words 
for figures. 

uchanan’s spelling may he referred to under 
three heads, viz. (1) English words, (2) Indian, or 
vernacular, words, and (3) proper names. Buchanan 
always writes “cupalo” for cupola; dome is generally 
“domb’’; gallery, “galery apartment, “‘appart- 
ment”; entry, “‘éntery”. ‘The following spellings also 
often ‘occur: “accomptant”, “affar”, “allways”, 
“detatch”, ‘‘skreen’’, ‘'symetry’’, “tradition” ; and 
many of similar type. Tn such cases the modern re- 
cognized spellin, lee been substituted. In regard to 
the spelling of Indian words, while Buchanan's own 
acquaintance with the vernacular was not deep (as 
internal evidence discloses), he was evidently infiuenc- 
ed in his spelling by the pronunciation of his Bengali 
pandit, Hence, no doubt, we find such spellings as 
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Bhor, Gong, Jogdespur, Nolicha, Soti, etc., for Bhar, 
gaon (gare), Jagdispur, naicha, sati, eto. Anusvdr 
and anundsika are genorally represented by “ng”. 
The sound of the Sanskrit @ and of the Persian , 18 
generally reprosented by ‘‘uy”’. Sir David Prain, 
in the Memoir already cited, quotes Buchanan as 
having said that the Sanskrit names of localities 
continue, after the lapse of ages, to he ‘* known to all 
Hindus of learning, while each new invasion or 
revolution sinks into immediate oblivion the unknown 
appellations imposed by modern rulers, whether 

fuhammadans or Christians ’’. He therefore decided 
to employ the ancient Sanskrit names as more scientific 
and more useful, and probably more permanent. 
There was not much scope for this in Shahabad, but 
we notice signs of his effort to work up to the 
resolution in such apellings as Baidyonath, Narayan, 
Navaratna, Shahasram, Suryapur, Vagsar, eto. In 
the case of all proper names Buchanan's own spelling 
(as far as it can be read) has been retained. 

If any word has been inserted to complete the 
sense, this has been indicated by the use of square 
brackets 

Place names have beon added at the top of each 

age to enable the reader’ to see at a glance what 
Eecalities are therein desoribed, 

For readers conversant with Bihar and its yerna- 
culars much of the matter in the notes may be regarded 
as superfluous: I have advisedly run the risk of this 
sriticism in the interest of a wider circle who have not 
this local knowledge. : 

In conclusion, I should add that tne task of 
editing this reproduction of Buchanan’s journal in 
Shahabad has been much facilitated by the great care 
and accuracy with which a copy had been prepared 
in type by Miss L. M. Anstey. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 





‘A.8.I.—Archwological Survey of India Reports. 


Martin’s 2. I—The History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, and Statistics of Easter India, ty 
R,, Montgomery ‘Martin, “3 vols., London, 


8. S.—Survey Sheet. No¢e.—The one inch fo the 
mile sheets have been used. 





EXPLANATION. 


The names printed in thick type in the notes are 
the names shown on the one inch to thie mile sheets 
(topographical maps) published by the Survey of 

india. ‘The spelling used on these sheets has 
retained. 


LIST OF MAPS AND PLAN. 
(1) Buchanan’s Map of thio District of Shalinbad 
(reproduction by hand). 


@) Map of-Shaliabad District, showing routes 
Fetlowed by Buchanan. 


(8) Plan of the Guptesvar Caves (after Sherwill), 
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Ast November 1812.—I went to Serpur.(*) 


2nd.—I went to Koilwar (?) ghat. ‘The castern 
channel of the Son is small and dry, ‘Che island ) 
belongs to Patna and although saudy is entirely 
cultivated. It is in particular planted with many 
almira trees. ‘he western arm of the Son is 
‘ull from bank to bank and is never fordable at the 
passage, but at many places above and below contains 
very little water, but the sand is there so troublesome: 
that the passengers prefer the ferry. ‘The boats are 
pretty good but the descent to them is very difficult. 
oliwar is a decent village with abundance of shops. 
Near it are some houses to which the gentlemen of 
Shahabad occasionally retire(4) when that, station is 
considered as unhealthy. The people say that the 
country formerly belonged to the Cheru.(5) ‘They do 
not reckon it Magudha. (6) 
Q Shorpur, in Patni district, 6 mi, oust of Manor, 
Kollwar, in Shihsoad dlatrict, nthe west "bank of the So» 
who ferry across the Soy on tho old route to and from 
ty Avra, Buxte and Daparos, has been ab his sla 
othe Lower conse of tho Sap ahifted waster 
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8rd.—I went 8 miles to Arrab through a very fully 
occupied country and by a very good road with bri 
bridges wherever there is occasion and in some parts 
a row of trees on each side. In the rains it becomes 
impassable, ‘The country finely wooded, but scarcely 
any palms and no bainboos. No villages near the road. 
‘The people as dirty as in Behar.(1) Between 8 and 4 
miles from Arrah is the Sanna,(?) a small creek with 
a little stream and a bridge of 2 arches, ‘The river in * 
‘Arrah has at present no stream but some dirty water in 
puddles. The bridge pretty long but very narrow, 
probably a Muhammedan work, 


6th November.—I went about 6 miles to see an 
antiquity at a village called Mosar; 2 for about 4 or 5 
miles I followed the great road to Baksar(’) which is 
fas good as a road merely of clay without any hard 
materials can be and over every water course has good 
brick bridges in excellent repair. In fact it is just 
what the roads of communication between capitals of 
zilahs ought to be, only that in some parts I understand 
that it is not sufficient raised and becomes impractic- 
able in the rainy season. On this road I crossed several 
small channels containing stagnant water, but whether 
natural or artificial I cannot say; they are called Nalas. 
‘The road seems to run along the bank of an old channel 
of the Ganges.(8) Having gone towards 5 miles on 


(1) Hore, as elsewhere below, Buchan is by Bilir the old district 








uf Bhar ie’ ‘BL, Vol. 1) tho survey ot 
‘which he had just comploved, and not the provitce of Biba. 
(@) Nagin Ne. ‘The bridge reforred (o is the Quinnugar bridge, whore 





Captain Dunbar, in attempting the reli of Area halted his foree'on the 
night of tho 29th July, 1857, just before it was ambushed and nearly 
suhilatd. 
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(4) BuxAr.” Buchanan elsewhere spells tt 
rosonts the correct vernacular pronunel 
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this road T turned south to a small indigo work on the 
Barcar(}) a small river in a clay soil containing however 
a good deal of dirty water nearly stagnant and running 
towards the west. I followed its left bank for a little 
and proceeded west to the village where the ruins are. 
‘Tho country finely planted with Mangoes and Mahuya(?) 
chiefly. No palms but a few hamboos, which however 
do not thrive. ‘The villages much such as in, Behar 
but less raised, and T see no mud castles. On the west 
side of Mosar is a pretty considerable ruin of brick, 
extending perhaps 50 yards each way and in the centre 


rising to a considerable height and said to have been 
erected by Ban Asur,(3) a Bran 6) On the summit 
of the central heap in a cavity the head and shoulders 
of an image project and are of a colossal size. I sent 
people afterwards to dig it out, and found that. it 
entirely resembled those called Vasudeva in Behar with 
a male attendant on one side and a female on the other. 
The natives consider it as a representation of the Dhanu 
and therefore pelt it with bricks, and its vicinity is a 
common receptacle for the offerings to Cloacina, Yet 
they say that they are very much afraid of it, and allege 
that aman who attempied to dig it up was punished 
with death for his temerity. ‘The owner of the village, 


Tih century AD. whon Yoan Chang was travelling oastwarde from Henares, 
the Ganges flowed ‘closer to Masie and Arrah than now. When ‘Todar 
Mal’s rentroll was drawn up. (c, 2682, A.D.), it woold appear fromthe 
doscription of tho mehdle incladed within the Serkdr (Qhon Robtis) this 
tho course of tho Ganges was ttle differant. from what it is now, except 
that na mahal Fachpur Bihik included portion of ‘whit in now tho eastern 
corner of the Dalit district, the doop sttoam probably enrved further to 
the north at: this point, 


iy "banab Ne 
‘ey, Mah& (Bosna lacifota), 
‘Feaaltions rogarding n_powerful ruler knowa ax ‘Ban Anu 
amet ‘wilh over great part of northern India, from. Assen througlh northern 
gil and Dit to the U.P. and romalce ab numorovs place tre neeiBod 
tel, "Pomilly thw logon ayo hc to oe, ig ot the Dai, 
Iontioned inethe Purapans poasibly he king totendd fs Vaan, th 
on of Ball Vairocanss possibly. there, bas been con ua 
find, between tho two names, °T think the orginal nana 
Vann “Astra, which’ becomes Baniaut in the leeal vernal 
Sanakzt, "which becomes bon in the. vernacular, also. means “fored 
two know that a, great forer, extended lono ip to. Maar. and Arkh it 
retort timen. “fin Bands river no: doubt preserves,the memory of thie 
forest in fle namo (Vanavisy)- O 
he image, now hong fo renga Vinny, and oo of the Gupte 
periih’ was femoved (0 Atrah, in 168, and et up tn tho Dumbpion Ra} 
iien (hero. "Hor iiustratons of this and ‘some othor hnagor seen by 
‘tt Mast, seo, Martin's B. 1, Vol. 1) Aid, 
‘Dinava, "Bee below, p. &3, Note i) 
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a Rajput, would willingly, he says, take the bricks to 
build his house, but he is afraid. At the north end 
of the heap of bricks there projects an octangular 
column ending in somewhat like tho Phallus of a Linga 
and it is considered as such by the natives. | saw 
several undoubted Lingas about the village, and the 
people said thal there were many images taken from 
the rnin in private houses, partly lingas partly of other 
torms but the houses were inaccessible to males, be- 
longing mostly to Rajputs. Banasur lived very long 
ago and after Tim the conntry was subject to the Cherv. 
a chief of which tribe resided at tho placo. ‘There 
aro 2 old tanks, one to the south and a Le one to the 
cast of Banasur's house. Along the south side of this 
Inst is a long heap of ruins which the natives say has 
been occupied hy various small temples over since the 
tine of Banasur, rebuilt from the ruins by various 
sects, and this account seems abundantly just. Be- 
ginning at the east end of the heap I shall notice what 

abserved in walking to its western extromity. Tirst 
Lobserved n Linga under a tree, with the head and neck 
of a female carved on one side of the phallus and 
called Gavri Sankar. Then I came to a Linga of the 
common form. Near this was lying a very rude re- 
presentation of the nine planets (Naugraha)(t) and by 
it was erected a slab the chiof figure on which was a 
male with two arms called Bairub() but different 
somewhat from any image in Bihar. My people geem 
to think it represents Narud.() Then I came to a Linga 
like that called Gauri Sangkar. The principal object 
of worship among the orthodox now came in’ view, 
although all the others are allowed occasional Pindi 
as the people say; but this has a Brahman Pujari who 
covers the image with a cloth and anoints it with oif. 
He calls it Maha Maiya (*), but it evidently represents 
(0) Navagraka, the “nine seizare”, osually known as the nine planots. 
Brg pie te a engin ewe ee 

B} i.” Bharara Bea ao below, p21, Note 1) 
Ua Nit, he gent mother; ni 

orf Begs e Sire is 

Ene ees des of al po. "By Pind! is meant pide pre 
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the female Brahma as it has the three faces of that 
god and being seated on a throne rests its foot on the 
goose sacred to him. On each side is the lion rampant 
of the Buddhas. It is seated on a small terrace of 
brick elevated sot 4 feet, Gen on this are ey 
many images an¢ its partly representing 
and partly groups. Ga eachwide ws ah image exact] 
like that called Asur but here called Chotorboj(*) 
as they have 4 arms, and they have 2 angels as usui 
in Behar, hovering over their heads. Those of the 
great Banasur have been broken away. Beyond this is 
a male figure with 4 arms, standing an chucking 
under the chin a female also standing. This is 
Krishna and Rada() but my people allege that it has 
the emblems of Hargauri. T'now came to a new temple 
which is building by Sunkar lal, a Jain merchant of 
Ara.(). Before the door on a slab ia Seer entirely 
resembling those above mentioned Chotorboj, 
but this is called Krishna. On the back of this slab is 
a small image of Brahma seated with many ornaments 
over his head. It must be observed that most of the 
slabs here have figures on both sides, which I have no 
where else observed. The principal figure on one of 
the sides is rally much larger than that on the 
other, and the empty space above the smaller figure 
is filled with various fantastic ornaments. Except one 
small apartment the foundations alone of the now 
Jain temple have been erected. The one which formerly 
stood in the place is said to have been erected by a 
Hurji mul, a merchant, and was probably of no great 
antiquity, as. many old mage that belon; to 
previous temples and ornamental stones were found in 
V) Ohaturbhuja, i, foorarmed. 
(@) Réabé, wife of Kreps. 
mgs ine Re male a he Stn SPS alan ewer 
forest; dra (SITET), » saw—the srual legend being rilated in explana 
Minar) oe 'BEt 1 think ie gate pane, thatthe name simply means 
‘he place on the hgh bank! > a8 it stood at the eastern end of a stretch 
af higher ground that once formed the soathern bank of the Ganges, arg, 
meaning & “prolection”, oF an “embankment”. ‘The word wary is still 
‘high bank, of a river, ote.» and the 
im the currant speech (asd vice vereq). 
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digging for the foundations and in taking up bricks 
for the new building. In the chamber now completed 
are 8 small images of the personages worshipped by the 
Jain. These were formerly in an equal number of 
chambers, and it is said that in the new building each 
will be placed in a separate temple, They are very 
small and rude, with both hands crossed on their lap, 
and have short inscriptions on their thrones which are 
supported by animals. ‘They are nearly all alike, and 
the inscriptions on 7 are said to be the same with that 
given along with the drawing of one of them, and are 
placed immediately under the legs. ‘The 8th has one 
inscription on the bend under the animals and another 
on the back of the stone. Both kinds are nearly of the 
same era, that is about 400 years old. Along with 
them are some other images, one very like that of which 
Thave given a drawing in my account of Behar, No. 84, 
and another similar to the Krishna and Rada before 
mentioned. In the centre of this apartment on a small 
cubical altar is placed a Linga, an object of worship 
with the heretical as well as orthodox Hindus. ‘The 
images that have been dug up in searching for materiala 
are placed ander a tree wost from the foundations and 
near the end of the heap of ruins, They are mostly 
slabs with figures on both sides. The principal figures 
that I noted were two like the Krishna or Chotorboj 
before mentioned,  Ganese,(") a female sitting on a 
lion with a child on her knee as in No. 125 of the Behar 
drawings, » Krishna and Rada as before mentioned. 
The slabs used in these images seem to be the freestone 
of Chunar, which boing: very inferior to the potstone or 
hornblende of Behar the images are more rude. ‘The 
strong resemblances however induce me to think that 
these also are the work of the ert) What is called 
the house of Banasur has been evidently a temple with 





1) wa 
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some small buildings round it, probably the habitations 
of priests. There is no appearance of fortification, 
I returned to Ara by the same route. 


Ava stands on a small elevated space surrounded by 
numerous creeks and low land liable to be occasionally 
flooded, (1) so that the town cannot be extended without 
eretting embankments, and then the houses would be 
damp. "The only remedy would be digging tanks and 
building on the earth thrown out: but enlarging such 
a place is no object as it is already abundantly large for 
containing all the attendants of the courts of justice, 
and.it is not a place suited for trade. In an estimate 
made by the Collector, but without an acutal enume- 
ration, it is supposed to contain 2,775 houses, with 8 
people toa house. The former I do not think can be 
exaggerated. ‘The buildings are in general mean and 
close huddled yonetiier, but some decent roads have 
beeti made through it, forming tolerable streets. The 
Buxar road runs its whole length and at its east end 
has a close built, town on both sides, but towards the 
west and on its north side is an open lawn in which 
are placed the court houses, the accommodations for the 
judge of cireuit and the houses of the Judge() and 





(Q) The lowor parts of tho town have for centuries been liable to 
food on the occurrence of high floods in the river Sop. Much damage wat 
one in this way s0 recently as 1925, when the Sop rose to un unusval 
height 


(2) William Cowell was judge of Shihsbid from 1802 to 1814, and 














‘was, therefore, the judge at the time of Buchanan's The’ East 
India Register corrected up to Decamber 0th, 1812, shows Robart 
Morro a tgtar of the court while the next (sg, corrected up to 
Soptamber ist, 1815, shows that ho had been succeeded by ‘Thos. 0. Robert- 





fon. Te Cacia’ at ‘hi tne was David. Burge, and ha Burgin, a 
john I, Giteon. ‘The house (no longer sanding) then occupied od 
Ub in wha ie now he idle St ha tone, 19 bas son oF te Saat 
{ieilvar-Buxts) road, just on the westem side'of the Chhapra Ghst road, 
Opposite the civil coat’ buildings, which stood on the eastatn side of that 
feud. Prom information for which 1 any obliged. to Ghaadhart. Navamat 
Hiusain of “Arrah, it appears that the houso was orginally built by. the 
Welliown Wiliam Augustus Brocko, who Revanua Ohief of Patna 
AY the end of 1781, a position which ai that erormase 
of the functions of the ed an aren 
of 42 bighte od in Mauza Murahidpuc, and boilt, « residential honsomse 
fwoll as subsidiary boildiige—which ‘wat called “*Atrah “Fosse. "William 
Tayler seem to have occepied this hovso’ while judge of Shahib, the 
Post ho held before he became Commissioner of Fatas” Mr. E- Litledale, 
Iwho was the District Judge when the mutiny broke ott, also occopied ‘hit 
waa il he joined Walco Goombe and the ethers ie: Boyla's howns Cn whieh 
‘the District Judge now resides). Seo also Appendix A, 
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Surgeon, all buildings sufficiently commodious but no 
sort of ornament to the place. ‘Two fine broad roads 
pass south at right angles to the west end of tho 
great road, and ahout their middle are crossed at right 
angles by another parallel to the [great]road. ‘This is 
the handsomest part of the town. At its west end are 
the Collector’s office, his and his assistants’ houses and 
those of some Europeans not: in the servico; none of the 
buildings in any degree ornamental. Good roads with ‘ 
abundant. small bridges surround the town in all 
directions for a little way, and are kept in very good 
order by the convicts ‘The Jail is a very poor building. 
‘There are 2 or 3 small mosques and temples in food 
repair but in no manner remarkable. The soil seems 
poor and the plantations rather stunted, but several 
of the natives seem fond of gardens, in which they have 
collected a great variety of trees and a good man: 
flowers. ‘The environs are very neatly culitynted andl 
well watered. 7 


November 11th.—1 went to Pavna(!) about 11 
miles. J was told that there was a good road for carts 
but my guides chose to conduct me through by-paths in 
which I met with much difficulty in some rice grounds, 
Near Arrah the plantations are not, numerous, are 
stunted and contain a few palms and bamhoos. 
Farther on they became superfluous and have thriven 
better. These consist chiefly of Bango and Mahuyal. 
‘The villages very poor and 2 of them deserted. "At 
Bukri¢) about, 3'miles south from the judge’s house is 
a small elevated piece of ground said to have been the 
residence of Bankasur. It looks like the foundations 
of a village in Behar, increased by the accumulation of 
mud from the huts that have gone to decay. ‘The road 
to Pauna is not in fact that by which I should have 
gone. J should have proceeded to [by*] Nimsagar to 





(1) Puna, »Targovilgo, about Ay ion cash of Gayhant 
ri ‘The name in mppoted to be oomecad with that of the 
Ingoldaay door Babee (Vata ot Bguale (Vauaah me Tae sete ok 

I>Rnnibat demon of tho widerans", co 4.81 UT TSs aad Watate 
On'Pium Olwanys Prova in Tad ‘trations of « powertal 


Th, 60, 6, 
fitwra named Valen ot Valtia may’ bo trate Uhronah the, feogee Of 
ity, con Bi aot of thy Ganges Fon ho Birk to hee SHAAN 
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Sawara,() where the Daroga of Ekwari usual 
resides, and by that route the road is very G 
Although the Daroga knew this very well he permitted 
my people to provide themselves with Elchas : of course 
after coming in those for about 8 miles they were 
under the necessity of sending their carriages back 
and proceeding by foot. » 


12th November.—I went about 8 miles to Ekwari,?) 
the road to Sawara being represented as almost, 
impassible, Ekwari is a wretched village of farmers 
without a shop, on which account although the Thana. 
is situated there the daroga privately resides at Sawara, 
and no one complaining, the judge supposes that; he is 
at Ekwari. There was scarcely any trace of a road. 
‘The country in a wretched state. A great deal of it 
said tobe flooded. The villages high as in Behar. No 
mud castles. The houses poor, but all mud. Plan- 
tations superfluous 


15th November.—I went between 10 and 11 miles 
in a westerly direction to a village called Deo Buru- 
narnk@) to see an old temple ‘The country finely wood- 
ed but. poorly ocoupied, and the houses and appearance 
of the people and their cattle all equally miserable. 
‘The country rises into gentle swells, with about an 
equal proportion of flat land between in alternate 
spaces about a mile wide, and running southerly and 
northerly. Tn one place on the swelling land T observed 
a little gravel ‘About 7 miles from Ekwari T came 
toa considerable clevation, but consisting only of earth. 





{}) Saher on the Survey shoot, Bychanan enpareniy mona that he 
shonld have bean advisod to go to. Sahkr, where the Daroghs of the 
"“Diviaion" ‘usoally rosided—a mitch pleaaantér sitnation, clone to the, bask 
of tho, Sop and. whero tho Police Station now I), and that in order ta 
feach Sale, from Atralthe soaid havo tuted off to tho southeast eit 
Nimé, hafore reaching Pant. 

() Ehwari, ol an unimportant pac, though ld ate Tins 
cleat why hi’ village waa selectod. to De. the headquarters ‘of  Divisian, 
to which it gavo its name, In Todar Mal's rent-roll, Nannor (Nans 
‘which is stil" name of a pergana} pave its namo to the mahal 

©), Deo, 8 mies in a direct ling vest hy south of Rkwiek. Thin ts Doo 
Bacangrak to he carefully distinguished from ‘the other village "(Deo 
Miarkapdeya) in the Biansm Subdivision, about 6 miles north by east et 
Nisrganis” Forth ropinn at Do Harun, a 4. & Ben. Ob, Report 
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It is attributed to the Cherus, and is called Palmari.(1) 
Not quite 3 miles farther on I crossed the Banas,(2) a 
very small and shallow channel in clay with pools of 
stagnant water. 

‘Deo Burun Arnk is a small village belonging to 
amoslem as Aimah.(3) On three sides it is surrounded 
by a wide canal, a good deal obliterated but which 
still contains a good deal of water at this season. 
The 4th side towards the north is shut in by the old 
temple which is said to have been built in the 
dwaper(*) by. by Burun Baja, a Rajpnt who resided 
at Baraung,(8) 3 coses north from the temple and 5 
from Ekwari. The Cherus(6) possessed the country alter 
his time. The temple has occupied an elevated tars 
constructed of brick and surrounded by a brick wall, 

and all the parts are very ruinous. East from it a 
considerable way is a tank said to be about 6 russies(”) 
from N. to 8, and 2 or 3 wide and much filled up; 
before the gate, which is on the east side of the terrace, 
are a small temple and column. The temple which is 
on the N. of the gate has fallen, and the image which 

_is lying on the ruins represents a male standing with 
only 2arms, his head and feet wanting. A young 
Sakadwip Brahman who is Pujari has contrived no 
name for him, which need excite no wonder as he is 
i) Panwart, ay ah 
(2) Ta South Bihar the stroams that have thoi 
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Baraon, cight miles north north-east of Deo, and twa and hal 
ery: igh two snd half miles 
os) the Ite Dr, Bloch’s views, seo Arch, Sur, Ren. Gir. Report for 


Ono ranst = 20 Jog9t Tho logy? varies, bat in South Bihae may 9 
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far from anxious in extending his nomenclature and 
worships several for whom he has no name, and in this 
he shows prudence as he has been far from successful 
in his attempts. The column is curious and is south 
from the gate. It is quadrangular at the base and 
capital, and octagonal in the centre and a good deal 
ornamented. On the base there are 4 figures which 
heing half buried I could not make out. On the 
middle are 8 figures which are called the 9 plancis, and 
the usual figure of Rahn(?) is very distinguishable, but 


* Ketu(?) is wanting having probably remained unknown 


when this pillar was carved. On the capital are 
4 figures, ono riding on a winged person, called 
Krishna and Garur,(®) a second riding on an elephant 
called Indra, a third called Kubert’) and like the 
figure so called in Gaya, and a fourth called Yom 
Raj(®) a man riding on a buffalo. ‘The gate projects 
from the building and the outer door faces the south, 
after which you turn to the left to pass through the 
wall surrounding the terrace opposite to the chief 
Mandir, which however has been but asmall place. It 
has had ta front a Nat(*) mandir supported by 4 stone 
columns a good deal more ornamented than usual in 
Behar, but the roof has fallen entirely in. In this are 
placed against the wall several images and fragments 
said to have been mutilated by Kasem Ali.(’) I 
observed 4 or 5 fragments resembling what were called 
Vasudeva in Behar, $ Gauri Sangkars(!) such as usual 
there rnd 2 Ganesas. The Pujari oils the 2 last kinds, 
and gives them these names. The arched chamber of 
the shrine still remains and is very small, but most of 








na (2) For a muccinet but reliable account of the legendary lore and 
Zufp In cgonotion ith these two: socalled maven er uray, 
feo Orooke'e Polio of Northern India, 1 19." Ral and Ket are 
Trelaged now in the “Nine Planets, see page'4, Note (1) shove. 

() Garuda, the vehicle (vdhena)’ ot Visnu. 

() Kavora, the god of wealth. : 

{8 arm tne god who presidon over the tower regions 

{6} Nate (Sans. nat, to dance), an oulor chamber lending into the main 
chamber of the temple, 


“hy the Nowa Qisim ‘AM KGa, in 1762, when Do. personally 
visited Bbahabad, to quell the. "urbutenco” focal imino, an, 
Tries ete tine, to"pay off an old score against one of them. Bee aise 
age 9, Note (3), 

rere eet ara, Ly Phvall and Siva when tgresented toetbor. 
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the Mandir has fallen, especially its East face; the 
back is pretty entire for some way up, The image 
is called the Sun, (1) but resembles more Vasudova and 
has no horses. The next largest Mandir of this 
temple is north from the above and has been nearly 
‘as large but has had no porch, The Pujari calls tho 
image Knmari.2) Tt is a male with two arms and 
a flower in each and a crown on his head. It stands 
on a throne of stone, the figures on which seem to - 
represent horses. ‘This therefore has a greater 
resemblance to Surya than what is called by that name. - 
T suspect the image was not that originally intended 
for the throne as it is supported by a mass of clay 
and bricks placed on the stone, and must be a modern 
addition; the original image no doubt was placed on 
the throne without the intervention of such vile 
materials. East from this Mandir is a small shrine 
shaped somewhat like a lantern, and apparently much 
more modern than the two chief Mandirs. It con- 
tains a female with two arms and in a standing 
posture. The Pujari makes offerings but has given 
it no name. Another similar shrine is placed near 
the porch of the great Mandir. The image of this 
seems to be a Gauri Sangkar and is worshipped at 
marriages, but the Pujari gives it no name. Behind 
this towards the West is a small shrine containing 
Mahadeva, very ruinous but the roof still entire. At 
the SE. corner of the terrace has been a small chamber 
the roof of which has fallen, but several images have 
been placed in it. One resembles Ganri Sangkar, but 
a child is seated at the feet of the female, while a bull 
as usual attends the male. A Ganesa, A fat male 
image like Kober with 2 arms, called Bhawani or tho 
goddess. A female with 4 arms seated on n lion() 
and called by the samo name. One of the hideous 
empty-bellicd monsters like Jaradevi(") with 4 arms 


feaa i) Or OF he vary For ato Hie -whnes Tamper to We wn a 
2) 2 Kumite Mistaken na to tho aex represented hy fmagey are coun: 
any ate by fliwehe Toe puria ™ OTtNnd Dy Ang oe cw 
Prohely we so 

4) rom the description this toma clearly to have been. Ohimunit, 
shngrtsyan aii bb ahora the Higa" pantheon wx fore of 
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and seated on a carcase. I suspect that what 
1 supposed armour may have been meant to represent 
bones;(!) as we depict death by a skeleton. The arms 
and head of this image have somewhat the appearance 
of the human skeleton. The Pujari calls it Kankali.) 
‘The best informed people at the Thana attribute the 
creation of the temple to Kumur dir Saha() an 
Ujeyini(*) Rajput who lived at Baraong about 150 
years ago, and it is probable that the small lantern 
like temples were in fact erected by him and he may 
also have repaired the larger. ‘The name of the temple 
is usually corrupted into Deo Bunaruk. 


Ekwari is a pretty largo village of cultivators, 
but has few shope br artiflosrs. 


November 17th.—I went between 10 and 11 miles 
to Lalgunj (5). The country finely planted with 
Mangoes and Mohual() scarcely any palms, a very 
few bamboos, villages very poor. T’ passed through 
a wood of stunted palas(’)’on the banks of the Banas 
which is rather less than 5 miles from Ekwari and is 
a very small dirty stream in a narrow deep channel 
of clay. From thence is about 5 miles to a still 
smaller rivulet called Nullar(*) which has no stream. 
From thence to the boundary between Ekwari and 
Bilaungti is rather less than half a mile, and from 
the boundary to my tents just beyond Lalgunj was 
about half a mile. No road. 


(ty Her body is roprevented as very emaciated, 

(2) Kaiki (Sans , 8 skeleton), Kaikilint is ono of tho forms 
an ore 

(and (4) Porhops Kuiwar Dhte Sihi, but b 
unless tho tradition preserves the name of the samo 
tlovated lo the rane Of a godting na Kuivar Dhit, or Sufwwar (see Grooke— 
Hobe tone of W. 7 ao) Usesnt = Uinin hy which fa mat Dene 
Rajput, ono of the Agaikala clans,” ‘The Bremaras (Pofwit In tho Tocal 
pergactlar of Shihahld) ‘lain to bo dsconded from tho rare of Ujain 

(8) Lalganj is not marked on tho Survey shest, According to 
Buchanan's) own ‘map it lay within tho Belastht jusdiction, somewhere 
roar tho villago of Daligton shown ou the Survoy rep, 

pige 3 above, Note (2. 
ns, UBT vulg. pards, the Butea frmdosa; the 
of the forest”, Brandis described the trees when in flower as look 
fire on the horizou, and an Urdu poot usod a like simile (0 Sy 

(@ Maiar 
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November 18th.—I went about 14 miles to 
Bilaungti.(!) The country, wherever it is not actually 
forest, overwhelmed with useless plantations, part of 
them indecd has gone quite waste and in the Biya(?) 
forest through which or along its skirts I passed for 
about, 4 miles I see many traces of former plantations 
especially a great may Mahuyals and tamarinds, 
almost the on! ly large trees. ‘The others are stunted. 
The palas is the most common but there are many 
mimozas(®) and prickly jujubs, an indication of .a 
rather poor soil, also many Nim, Bat and Pipar. 
Many villages of cowherds seem to be scattered in 
its skirts, perhaps all through it, and some places 
in it are covered with long grass, being low 
land fit for winter rice. About 7 miles from 
Lalgunj I came to a small dry torrent in a soil 
of stiff’ clay, immediately beyond which I entered 
the woods, which continued for about 4 miles. They 
end where the country slopes down to the plain 
watered by the Ganges. The slope well cultivated 
with rubbi(‘) and watered. From thence I went 
almost 2 miles west at no great distance from the 
forest when I came to the great road between Patna 
and Benares at a bridge of three arches over a small 
stream of which the women washing in it could not 
tell me the name (5), probably owing to their confusion 


Bota 
{2 Benoa “In ancint times thre would sam Lo have been an otansve 
aren't Fon in Sibiu reaching newly up to Avra,” Brow Buchanan's 
Account thevsonthen hall of iheSDHige. poegtan and tho” soeanstert 
ou of ue Bolpur parganes io tee chao Resethy: Changin and 
on appear to hae fn’ iatgely coward by angele TS B81 
Dati Alt xicnded roe Tage sonnet Bip, snd special 
sncadura wor faton hy GovornGerly afta fw hmpsignr oe ars, 
ovarian er, 184 "pgs A el at 
scr) ‘was hoptendeneed the rank immediatly adjlning 
oun Wo ahow what Une wht td wel fo 
{3} Possibly. Buchanan noticed man; (ats ). end Bhair 
(dedela Cotucka) trees which como ador the, Sob-Order Mimentan 
Seti Job uo retary apes of bly (Eternia) Nin = He 
eadrachta, Linn. Bat (Bene ax )y tho bet of Whe lcal "vernal 


Pipar (Sone, Freq 
‘Pipat or pipar of the vernaculae = Ficus rel ki heed 
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ont Wilson as to Buchanan's limited acquaintance eit the necee ge 
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und reserve. From thence I proceeded along the 
reat road to Bilaungti. By the road side this day 
saw 8 or 4 small ruined mud forts. 

A Cheru from Yagodispur(2) says that there are 
in that vicinity 10 or 12 families. They are all in 
the service of the Babu(®) as hunters, ‘They shoot 
deer, hogs and hares (@at Lamha.@) There 

* are two Deor, Chitra and Kulsar(4) that is the axis 
and antilope, the former living in the forest the other 
in the plain, “Tn, the rainy season they collect 
medicinal herbs. ‘They call themselyes Nagbongsi() 
Rajputs, and the tribe mostly reside in Nagpur under 
their own Raja. ‘There they spealc a peculiar 
language, but it is not known to the people here. 
‘Their old forts here are Bite and same) south 
from Dumraung. They eat like the Rajputs here, and 
wear the throad, Thoy do not drink. A Kanaj(’) 
Brahmau is their Guru and Puruhit. ‘They pray 
to a male fod called Kuwar(") represented by a heap 
of mud. ‘They do not, know to what sect they belong. 

29rd November.—Bilaungti is a poor bazar with 
nothing remarkable in its vicinity. The country south- 
east and west from it} rises into very gentle swells of 
a hard ash-coloured clay, which however becomes a 
very soft loose mud by watering. Plantations vastly 
too numerous and rapidly increasing. ‘They consist 
of Mahuyal and Mango trees with a few bamboos 
and scarcely any palms. I went along the Banaras 
road about 9 miles to a Mango grove in a Mauza 
called Brahmapur,(®) but there were no houses near, 
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16 BARHAMPUR—DUMRAON, 


The boundary between the ‘Thanas is about 5 miles 
from Bilaungti at a bridge over a swall channel() of 
stagnant water. The road is pretty tolerable. At 
Brahmapur is a temple of Siva, a good deal frequented. 
Jt is surrounded by a high brick wall, within which 
are two shrines built after the Muhammadan fashion 
and each containing al.inga. They are quite modern, 
but some old stones remain about them. The threshold | 
of the door has at each end a lion couchant, and near 
it is a small image of Ganesa. There is also an old 
image very much defaced. ‘The Linga is called 
Brahmeswar because, as an old dotard the Pujari 
says, it was inserted by Brahma. He has just sense 
enough to deny all knowledge of the person whom 
every one remembers to have built the place. 
A Sakadwipi(®) Brahman at the tents passed the 
whole day in prayer, standing on his neck and 
shoulders with his logs turned up over his head. He 
had done the same at Bilaungti yesterday. When 
advised to practice his austerities in some placo where 
he would not be seen of men, he said that was his 
intention so soon as he had perfected himself in the 
various penances which he intended to pursue. He 
propos pasting a whole cold season in the water, 
and says that he eats nothing but milk and fruit. 
Gram(*) as raised by the labour of the ox he con- 
siders as impure. 


November 24th.—I went above 8 miles to Dum- 
raong.(!) About a mile from my last night’s quarters 
came to a bridge over the Gurhatti, a small t 
nollah. About a mile and a half farther on I left the 
great rood, where T had been joined by the Bojpur 

ajah(®) and his brother, and proceeded through the 
fells with them, my ten being at thelr house." The 
great road very good. Near the Rajah’s house, the 





(2) Not named on the sheet. It is the little stream that passes 
under the Koilwar-Buxar rond botwoon Ranisigar aud Maharsjganj. 
(The original home of tho Sikadvipt Bramans. is aj to 
have been ancient M (see Sherring, Tribes and Castes, 1, 2), 102), 
‘3 ‘arietinum, the chickpea. 
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éount ch.() It is finely planted with 
pi Reet os ol ith the anges = 


26th November.—I went with the Raja to see ‘old 
and new Bojpur (), the seats of his ancestors and both 
now small towns situated ou the banks of a lor 
channel filled with water which from its size woul 
appear to have been the principal channel of the 
Ganges at no very remote period, and probably con- 
“tinned so until after new Bojpur was deserted. ‘This 
is still a good village and some of the houses are 
pretty good although built of mud. Traces remain 
to show that it once extended far along the banks of 
the Ganges on a high swelling poor bank. ‘There 
are traces of a small fort and some pretty considemable 
buildings of brick which-are said to have been deserted 
by Rudra Saha, who went to live in Baksar properly 
named Bagreshwar.(*) Whether or not this was at 
the time when Bojpur and Patiyali( were destroyed as 
nests of robbers I cannot say. I could not in decency ask 
the a. Beja who is a most attentive and oblein 
The largest ruin is called a Navaratna(6) an 
as aa tea faced with enamelled tiles, some of which 
still retain their colours. ‘This had been the seat of 
the family from the time of its second arrival in the 
country, which the Rajah says was in the time of 
Timur("), but he imagines that this was 500 years ago 


oz ol) ig High, pany stich here appears to bo don to the ood deposit 
in ancient times, 
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18 BHOJPUR. 


and that Timur was king of Hindustan. Old Bojpur 
he considers as having been the residence of Raja Boj(*) 
his ancestor, son of Vikrama of Ujeyin, a Pomar 
Rajput of the family of the sun. At first he said 
that he lived perhaps 14 centuries ago, but he alter- 
wards corrected this on the supposition of the era 
mow in use being derived from this Vikrama, He 
laughs at the idea of Bhoj being connected with 
Vikrama by marriage, both having been Pramars. . 
Some time after the Pramars had held this country 
they were expelled by the Cherus, and retired to 
‘Ujeyin from whence they did not return until after 
the Muhammedan conquest. The remains of Old 
Bojpur are very trifling. A small heap of earth is 
shen as the place where the thvone was placed, and 
various places are shown as having been appropriated 
to various purposes, such as the elephant stables and 
the like; but no traces of buildings remain, nor are 
many bricks scattered on the surface. ‘This however 
is no absolute proof of the whole story being a fable. 
Cultivation may have removed the whole, and the 
Raja says that many bricks are found in digging wells 
and that his father saw some coins with Hindi 
characters that had been found in the place. 1 
suspect that this town was that destroyed by the 
Moslems in 1266 as a nest. of thieves,(2) and that 
the fort now shown as the Rajah’s residence was that 
built by the Moslems, as there is a ruinous mosque 
close by it and no sort of appearance of temples. It 
is probable also that the Ujeini Rajputs were on this 
occasion first brought here and placed as a garrison 
in the new fort, and the country given to their chief 
in order to eradicate the robbers who probably were 
anol Pitta) ed ae Bt nak Guin? tlds rom sit Oke 
‘he, inprtnes of the arly, tes to Baro dcived far, hia 


to 
Emo. Probably membors of this, as of othr 
fantwards by tha savages of Bhihth-odatin Gort and 


ouqueste and raids wxtondod over grout part of northern 
‘out for thomselven entaten in South iti, where the confusion followin 
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‘DUMRAON. ww 


Bhors.(!) The Ujeini Rajputs probably brought with 
them the story of their angestor Boj having lived here 
formerly, being misled by the name.* 


The Rajah’s house at Dumraong was reduced to 
an entire ruin by Kasimali,(2) and the family retired 
into the woods. The fortifications have not been 
repaired and the buildings at present are not consi- 
-derable, but the Rajah, who received the estate er 
much encumbered, has begun to enlarge them and wi 
probably render it a respectable abode as he has 
already discharged a considerable Part of his debts. 
‘He has lost his genealogy from Raja Boj, which was 
destroyed in the house Kasem Ali, Whether or 
not it had any foundation in truth I know not; but 
although I think his family never was here until 6 
or 6 centuries ago, it is very possible that it may have 
been descended from the Kings of Ujein. The account 
given by the Rajah’s Purohit in writing seems reason- 
able enough. Dritap Rudra. Wie brother of Narain 
Mul, and he being killed in battle Rudra managed 

* for his nephew and built new Bojpur. The proper 
caste is Pramar. Kalidas lived at the court of the 
Pramar Boj.() ‘This the Pandit from the south also: 

* Bhoj Raja according to Mr. Bentley 
govern 3. Bao for_ this, date, A. 
STS ne Sy eee oe 
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22, 8; Sherring, 5 
AQ) 1 2762 (00 page 11 above). ‘The SiyerabMutabtorin iv silat ax 
to 


(2) Rib Rudra Pratipa Naeyan Sithhe. 
(4) Kilidise probably Hvod a the time of the ** Imperial" Gupta, 
Aragopia 11° and. Ramivagupte 1. ‘See ¥. A: Selly, 0. Hof Ty 
‘ind A. B. Keith, Olasscal Sane. 
0) Thins, atgial ole of Bachanw'sgueing tam an atl tn 
9 the atc esearch, the Infomation con 
‘recent research. 
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fo DuirRAoi—NAWANAGatt. 


acknowledges. He has seen the ruins of Daranagur 
where Boje resided, 18 coses from Ujayin. Many a 
monuments at hoth ‘places. 


In the Raja's yard I observed a fine malo si 
which he calls Samar or Sahar.) Tt. ix of a dark 
blackish brown and has very long harsh hair on all 
sides of the neck. ‘The horns have one lateral branch 
and are bifurcated at the end and are said never to* 
be It strongly resembles ‘the stag I saw at 
Mysore, but is darker coloured. It came from the 
hills of Rotas. A male axis was called Jhangk,(®) the 
female Chitri. 


In a spring flowing into the old channel of the 
Ganges at new Bojpur the thermometer in the evening 
being in the open air at 76 degrees roso to 82 degrees. 


Dumraong is a pretty large country town 
surrounding the Raja’s house on all sides. Few of the 
houses are good, nor is it so well built as cither 
Bojpur. 


‘The Pandit from the south contends that. Kikat() 
Magadha are perfectly synonymous. 


29th November.—I went rather more than 10 miles 
to Nawanagur. The country high and rising even 
into slight waves. I passed through a great deal of 
stunted woods and most part of the way had a forest 
at a little distance from the road to the cast. The 
road passable in a cart. Nawanagur(®) is a very 
() Dhivénagar—the Dhara of page 18, Note (1) above 
(®) Tho edibar or adbar (Sans. TAX)- 
iv) Shankh, valg. jhink, means a 
smeanin ntl sate 








deer, 1. SRT 
1g 8 thorny ‘pi aco, whieh fs 
of aitferent origin. 
Qhitri is simply the feminine form of chitra (page 15 above). 

wt (sce Martin's B. 7.,.T, 406) Buchanan cflee Tkab 
to the country batween the Son and the Karamuise 
‘he pandit. of the sosth ie probebly. mony. correct. Kilut 
‘appears to have bean an ancient name of Magadha, when Shalihad formed 
PER ok Rene del. “(ea Mgvee, UH, 85,145 Faye P, oh 0B; fd 


sno Radawanagar. ‘The *yoanger branch” refered to here soana to be 
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wrotcheit small town occupied chiofly by Goyalas.(') 
Tt Bolan to a younger branch of the Pramar family, 
which has consisted of 5 gencrations and has 
subdivided into 3 shares. Its wretched: state seems 
to be owing to their inactivity. They do not manage 
their own affairs, but have farmed out their rents, and 
the Tikadars ‘have neglected Ahars so that the whole 
crop almost has failed, the country being fitted for 
rice. The country all to the west is quite flat and 
of a rich clay land, but is mostly overgrown with 
stunted Palas@) trees. ‘The chief of the family, 
a wretehed, dirty, starved-looking creature, said they 
had no strength to cultivate and that the wild cattle@) 
from the neighbouring woods eat every thing np that 
was sown. His ancestors on receiving the village as 
an appanage made a kind of fort in the form which 
T have considered very ancient. ‘A. deep and wide 
ditch was dug round and the earth talen out was 
thrown up into a solid terrace, on which some. brick 
buildings and huts have stood for their accommoda+ 
tion, while the ascent from the ditch and the 
counterscarp was defended by a parapet and round 
baséions at the corners. 

30th November—T went to Suryapur(*) by x 
route of about 8} miles. Having followed the road 
to Saseram(®) for rather more than a mile T turned off 
to tho east to visit the old fort of Turaong(5) about 
half a mile from the road. The ruin consists of an 





() Goata (mwa) or Abie, the most numerous casto in the district. 
sto Shahtten Xive havea fungal Ute owns ‘ho thieving opr en 
of members of thaie community have given tiso to the proverb ‘well-known 
fn Bihae—"*Don't. goto Bhojpar. It you Go go, don't oat. Tt you oat, 
don"t go to, slp.” Tf you sleep, don’t fesl for’ your purse: if "you ‘do, 
an't oop 

(@) An invariable 
oxtended as far as thi 

8) This roference, to wild cattle, now so rare, in of 
not ‘hy Hecho tots onatance in” Shaiaokd ilo towns bk 
ibocause their survival bears out tho porsistont tradition of wide extont 
of thick jengal, which in ancient times smost’ have boen linked wp with 
the forests on tho Kaimue hills. A farther note about these "wild cate 


will he found in Appondix B, 
( Surajpura. 
(©) Susarant. . . 
t) Turaon. (See abso pago 15 sbovo) : 
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22 ‘TURAON—DEO MARKANDEYA, 


clevated space pertiaps } of a milo square. ‘There are 
no traces of a fortification, and the surface rises into 
various irregular heaps without any symmetry of form 
and of various elevations. Tt seems to consist chiefly 
of bricks, the broken fragmonts of which are thickly 
scattered on the surface and for a considerable way 
round. In one place I could trace the walls of somo 
small chambers on a level with the surface, and hy 
Uigging many would probably be found entire at loast * 
for some part of their height. I saw no stones except 
‘one broken image, and the people said that they never 
had seen any other. The image has been quite broken, 
ottly a part of loins and thighs remaining, so that it 
is impossible to say what it represented farther than 
that it was somewhat in the form of man and less 
than nature. On tho cast side of the building has 
been a Tank called simply Pukhori.() Tt has extended 
the.whole length but is nearly filled up. ‘The ruin 
appears to me to be evidently that of a considerable 
palace. It is called Turaong by the people of a small 
village situated on its South end, and is attributed 
by them to a Cheru Rajah called Phulchand, who 
before he built it lived at a place called Deo() SE. 
towards the Son, 


ist December.—I wont rather moro than 12 miles 
east to Deo to sce the abovementioned ruin which 
has been a small mandir with a nath mandir, both 
built of brick and placed on an clovated terrace of 
no great size, also constructed of brick. The terraco, 
partly by decay partly by the fall of the buildings, 
has become a shapeless heap, on the surface of which 
are 8 or 4 Siva Lingas, one adorned with 4 heads, 
On the south-west, corner has been a very small temple 


(@) Pokhari, « amall tank, a diminutive form of pokhar, tho vornacular 





for Sana, 


() Doo, This is Doo Markandeya, Buchanan writes that ho went 
12 alles sis tho drocton tn tonthvosy it tho diance i 
gorrect. For accounts of the reme 0 A. 8. J., XIX, ani SI. 
Bons Gir. Report for 10084. Tn (page 10) Br, Bloch wrote =~ 

“ Ja quote Sanskrit vareo. which say that the, main 
‘was bolle in, Vikeama Sanvat. 100 or AD. Gobhavini the” 
‘green of Raje Pholchand hero, but this of coureo is quite fabulous.” 
Bxcavation tay yolrdscloso that this ita is as ancient as Deo Barogirak, 
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of Siva still containing the image, but only part of 
the walls remain. The chief temple was in th conte: 
‘The walls of the Nat mandir remain in part, but the 
roof is gonc. In it is a stone leaning against the 
wall which contains an inscription very rudely cut 
and much worn, but most of the characters are still 
distinct enough. All the upper part of the shrine 
has fallen and the arch has given way, but the bricks 
and plaster still exclude the rain. The throne, although 
much decayed, still remains and is pretty large and 
has probably supported a large image that has been 
remoyed, while some small broken images which 
formorly were ornaments havo been placed on its side. 
One is evidently Ganesa, 2 seem to have been like the 
Gadadhar of Gaya, and one liko that usually called 
Surya in that district. The door of the shrine has 
been of stone, very much and not inelegantly orna- 
mented. The lintel is lying in the Nat mandir, and in 
the centre in place of the Ganesa usual with the 


* orthodox is a female figure seated like a Buddha. 


‘The two sides of the door are not at all alike, which 
induces me to suppose that they have been taken from 
some older ruin. 


About 100 yards north from this temple is 
another small and more entire building of brick which 
contains an immense Linga with a large humanlike 
but ugly face carved on one side. ‘The ears very 
large. ‘This is called Gauri Sankar, About half a 
mile further north is another small square brick 
building without a roof, and said to be modern. It 
contains an image called Devi, bat which represents 
a male with 4 arms with a two-armed female seated 
on his knee, as usual in Behar, and has probably been 
taken from the temple attributed to Phulchand Cheru. 
‘There is no trace whatever of any house belonging to 
such a personage having over been in the vicinity, but 
all the people say that he built the temple and refer 
to the inscription for a proof, although I doubt, much 
whether any person in the vicinity oan read it.* 








“tie ora boing Vikrama and not Sombot, probably, commences A, D. 
ain, Boo Ar'me TK, page 160. "(Marginal note by Buchanan.) 
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Deo is 8 coses from Daudnagar, und tho villages 


in its vicinity look better than usual in this district ° 


as most of them have mud castles and as some palms 
aro intermixed with the groves of Mango and Mahuyal, 
but they are very mean. Rather more than a mile 
from Suryapur € crossed’ wide epnco of fino lund 
containing pools of stagnant water. Tn tho rainy 
season it is said to bo a river called Healy and as 
the water dries up the mud receives a slight ploughing 
and is cultivated. It was just now ploughing. No 
traces of sand. It is about 500 yards wide, 


8rd December.—I had a visit from Rikinidas a 
priest of the Duriya pangth.() ‘This order was 
established by a» Muhammedan tailor who took the 
name of Duriya Das and rejected the prophet, 
admitting Hindns into his society and adopting the 
worship of the supreme being alone under the namo 
Sutti Sukrit.@) They have no images, but call on his 
name and offer fruits, sweets, milk, &c., placing them 
on the ground, for thoy have no temples unless the 

rave of Duriya Das at Dorkunda(!) 4 coses from 
Sirlepar wost northerly. Many people place their 
offerings thoro; but they invoke only the deity. 
Hindus of all ranks or Moslems may be admitted into 
the -priesthood, after which they all eat in common, 
and will eat from the hand of any of the laity who 
follow their rule, hut they reject even the food of a 
Brahman who adheres to the old doctrines. They 
give an upadesa() to the laity, but do not interfere 
with the rules of their caste nor their using Brahman 
purohits at their ceremonies, but they are to pray to 
no God but Sutti Sukrit, who created all the Devatas. 
‘They kill no animal nor drink any strong liquor, but. 
some of them smoke tobacco, but all the priests carry 


@) Kab, but pror 

€1 fan Durrigent, ‘Tha fonder cred Meret Dest De 
sey alt aed rin rer or a." et wa 
a en 
Vol. V, Pt. T, 243). 
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a poculinr kind of hinkah(!) as their embiem and call 
it Raitana and Nolicha :() they also carry an earthen 
vessel for holding water. ‘They shave the whole head 
and abandon women and their familics. ‘They are 
buried. The laity of Hindus are burned, nor do the 
priests interfere ‘to prevent widows from burning. 
At Dorkunda there remains the Takot(®) or throne of 
the tailor, and the chief priest who sits on it is called 
Mahant. All his disciples are called Das and 
Chelas.(’) “ Duriya Das is called the Pangth. His . 
throne was occupied first by Gunadas then by ‘Tekadas, 
now alive, Two other persons have the title of 
Mahant Int their abodes are only called Mokams :(6) 
one is at Dungsi(®) in Botiya, the other at Telpa(% 
near Chupra, To these 3 houses perhaps 70 priests 
belong, but they are constantly wandering about 
making converts gnd levying contributions. AG 
Darkanda they hav8'101 bighas given them by Kasem 
Ali. Duriya Das composed 18 volumes in the Hindi 
language, of which the Pandit has the names of 173 
the other has been lost, ‘They reject the Purans and 
Koran and are quite ignorant of the Vedas. ‘They 
say that the essence of all books are contained in 
theirs, although few of them pretend to understand 
the whole. They in genoral can read more or less. 
Of the threc whom T examined one was a Rajput, 
one a Kaistha and one a Kurmi. The laity are 
allowed to read. ‘They reject burnt offerings. "They 
have no science, grammar, metaphysics, law or 
astrology. The reason they ‘assign for not killing 


( Boggs (Arabic He, pipe. 
on) 2, ih0 Bape (oe Basti's BL 848) wo Bad ceteenai, 
Pronunciation ‘of Malichat hybrid. word made np of the Hindi nett 
W'iabo, and the Persian diminutive termination cha. the correct ‘word te 

of the 











naicha, the tube or 
(9) Toke (Persian oS), a throne, 

(4) Deva and chela (Sanskrit Are; BR) Both words originally 
icant, slave or servant, hela is now used in the sonse of disciple 
Gr followers and both words are naed in this nonse I 
Magi 1m, Aeaie word menting fro * slay 


the Report both places ate described as being in district Saran. 
bout Wwo miles from Chhapri, T have been unable to (race 
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animals is that they are all portions of th deity. 
‘They condemn the burning of widows, but do not judge 
it prudent to interfere. ‘They do not prevent their 
laity from being soldiers. Very good mon go to God; 
bad men are born again often as low animals. No 
other punishment. ‘The priests will not. give their 
books to infidels, but the laity will. He thinks that 
tho $ Mahants may have in all 20,000 houses [of] 


followers. 

Another road to heaven, Dadu Pangthi,() was 
discovered by another Muhammedan tailor, but I have 
not yet learned the particulars. 

T went about 3} coses west to see a celebrated 
place of worship dedicated to Kali under the name 
of Devi. It is situated in a forest chiofly consisting 
of Khoyer,(2) which is not allowed to be out except 
for fuel by the pilgrims, yet haswot attained to such 
a size as I have seen in Ava, although the soil is very 
rich—a strong hard clay. The forest is thick only 
near the temple and seems to be extending, scattered 
thickets occupying a considerable extent of land that 
has been evidently once cultivated for rice and 
is now covered with harsh grass quite burnt up. The 
buildings are of little note. A square area of no 
great size and surrounded by a, brick wall in tolerable 
repair contains 3 small temples without porches and 
each covered by a single dome in a Muhammedan style 
of architecture. The largest contains an image of 
Kali, and I am told that it represents her with 8 (eight) 
arms, but the place is so dark that I could not distin- 
guish the form. The next in size of the temples containg 
a Linga, and at each side of the door has been placed 
the fragments of an image so much defaced that no 
conjecture can be formed of what it represented. The 

Wi) For « good account of the Dadapanthis. soa Find. of Tel, & Bt 
Vol. 4; also. Grooks, Triben a Onsten of the i. WP. Po €. 0, 
and’ Oman's Myatien, Ascetien & Snints, yp, 138, 189. Dil 
1603) was born im Ahmndabad of Brehman paronta, Ho 
tots Hindu. nora Musalmen, “T balong to none of tho 
Philosophy.” T love the merciful God,” 

(i) Khair, the Acocia Catecky. Buchanan docs not tell us the name 
cof the village whero theso temples wero; bat as ho calle the place Devisthan 
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smallest temple contains what is called Bhairay(!) 
but it is a Buddha seated as usual. Ona small plat- 
form at a corner of the area is a fragment of an image 
called Sita, which soems to mo to represent one of the 
fomale attendants usual in the images called Vasudeva 
in Bihar, and near it is built into the wall a row of 
small images carved on ono stone and seeming to 
ime to he quite like those rows called Asto sakti () in 
Behar; but it. is a good denl defaced, and, the doities 
it, represents have got quite other names porhaps as 
appropriate as those given in Behar, especially as one 
of them at least called Bhairay is allowed to be a male 
as the figure represents. There is only one hut near the 
temple occupied by the officiating priest, a Brahman 
of Sakadwip, but I understand that the family has 
multiplied grently and occupies » village at some 
little distance. ‘Two tanks have been dug, one in front 
of the temple lately and the other at a little distance 
behind, which is more ancient. ‘There are at the place 
what are called 4 Kunds@) or pools where offerings 
are made. ‘These have been small tanks but have in 
a great measure been filled up. The priest who was 
making offerings to Kali on my arrival said that when 
his ancestors came these kunds were all that remained 
in the forest, where the goddess now worshipped 
manifested herself to him. “At one time the priest 
said he was the 6th, and at another the 10tb, in 
descent from this fortunate discoverer; but another 
branch of the family T am told claims a snocession of 
100 generations. ‘The appearance of the temple 
founded by the discoverer of the image is by far most 





“Th Biairava, rogurded asa form of Siva, the special deity. of the 
apt fa sco at oft ae fora oe esa 
o's Hinde Feonoprephy,. 11. Pt, 'T, 1602.) ‘The namo literally. meant 
Teta one ot Balai hs tho alnbut gt rote ot 
very noticeable how frequently male Buddiatie im 
faltare (Bhaieon, asconith in thn veenacula) by 
Gf. the Fal. workin ot stood the bjork 
ff the connoxion between Bhairon and’ Bhairav, und thoie origin involves 
{ntereating questions. “Hace again we have possibly an oxample of & non: 
{or pre) Aryan dolly boing elavatod and absorbed 
2) Aafa Sakti, properly the 8 * onergion or activo powers of the 
auld pelonited af thelr wives} impornatins of tho fomata” energies 
of nature. 
Kupda (Sansksit), originally meauing a jar or pob, now applied to 
a pol onl arr 
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easily reconciled with the first of the tliree eras. ‘Tho 
priest said that in digging into one of the 4 old Kunds 
close by the hut which he occupies in order to procure 
water for domestic purposes, the other images were 
found, and he supposes not irrationally that it contains 
many more. On the west side of this old tauk or 
kund I could observe some stones in a row like the 
foundation of a building, and premums that there had 
been hore. some temple’ which had probably “been 
destroyed by the Muhammadan inyaders, and tho 
images thrown into the tank. The to whom the 
image of Kali manifested itself took advantage of the 
reverence which the setenhonring peasants still 
showed for the place, and has established his family 
on a very advantageous footing, 

Suryapur() is a small town with a market place 
of another name. It belongs to a family of Kaias- 
thas,(?) of which two brothers have large brick houses 
not plastered on the outside and exceedingly dismal to 
appearance, but larger than those of the Bhojpur 

aja. ‘The family held the office of Kanongoe(S) for n 
third part of the Pe ah, by which it acquired 
its wealth. The elder brother resides, and al ch 
he is a civil man, he has a cunning: disagreeabl 
manner and keeps all the people at a distance; 50 
that little information could be procured, although 
the officers of ‘ps advised me to stay here rather 
than go to the Thanah as being mare likely to procure 
what I wanted. The second brother is Dewan of 
Bhojpur. 

5th December.—I went rather more than 18 miles 
to Noka,(*) which was called 5 coses, and I was told 

-that the road was good, but although traces of a road 
remained it was so neglected and destroyed by the 








(1) Surajpura. 
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Operations of agriculture that in many places it cannot 
be followed even by loaded oxen. ‘The boundary is 
about 6 miles from Suryapur, About 8 miles from 
Noka a small tank has been dug and laid bare some 
rude masses of ston, the produce of the place and 
not brought hy men. Noka is a small, poor town built 
round a castle belonging to a family of Ujeini Rajputs. 
‘The castle is very large, perhaps 100 yards each way, 
and consists of a high irregular wall of brick not 
plastered and without embrasnres, loopholes, turrets 
or any flanking defences, but without: it is surrounded 
hy a rampart of earth and ditch, neither of which is 
in good repair. The three branches of the family 
reside within, but none of the houses rise above the wall 
so as to he visible from withont, and I did not go in 
lest T should give offence. The laté zemindar was 
the chief in Bojpur and at the same time a very 
haughty overbearing man. While Kasem Ali was in 
the district as a subordinate officer of the Mogol 
oflicer, this descendant of the Sun took the utmost 
umbrage at the Moslem nobles having presumed to 
ride before him, and is said to have hamstringed his 
horse.?) On Kasem Ali’s succession to be Subadar 
be was determined to revenge this insolence and 
assembled a force in Behar for the purpose. The 
whole Ujeynis rose to defend their brother and 
assembled in considerable numbers on the banks of 
the Son, determined to oppose the Moslems, but as 
these advanced the hearts of the Hindus failed and 
it was discovered that the banks of the Son were not 
a fortunate(*) place. They then retired to the banks 
of the Ganges, where a similar discovery was made, 
and they dispersed and retired beyond the boundaries 
of the Subadar of Behar, leaving their numerous 
castles and property to be destroyed by Kasem Ali 
and his ferocious agent Sumeroo.() ‘The eldest son of 





(2) This interesting story, doon not appear to he given ossowhere 
Buclenan evidently refers to tho enlobrnted” Fouuivan Sih 
‘nspiclous, 

notorious ‘Samra’ (Walter Reinhardt). ‘The Siar. 
Autabharin tails ns that about the, timo referred to 1y‘Buchanan (1762), 
Baniea had oan stationed. yy ‘Mie Qisim AIT at Buxar with tlivea ot fot 
regiments of disciplived ‘allngas, 
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the Noka chief has died, leaving a boy now under the 
tutelage of the Collector. Two other sons remain, 
very civil men like all the other persons of the family 
thab I have seen; but very hard favoured and vulgar 
in their appearance, which is indeed the case with the 
whole except Jai Prakas(!) who is rather handsome, 
and except that he speaks to Europeans in too humble 
a manner, has in other respects very much the appear- 
ance of a person of rank and appears to be a kind- 
hearted, well-disposed man. ‘The quarrel with Kasem 
Ali threw the Ujayinis into the party of the English, 
and they seem very thankful for the treatment which 
they have received from these conquerors. 


6th December.—I went rather more than three 
miles south-west to the small hill Jubra,(*) at which 
is a Thanah of invalids.) It may be a quarter of a 
mile long and 150 feet perpendicular height.. It is 
one of the barest rocks that I have ever seen, and 
ossesses all the ruggedness of granite, hut is evidently 
Uspesed in horizontal strata. These, however, have 
not that regularity which resembles strata supposed 
to be deposited from water, and the fissures by which 
they are separated are probably the production of 
decay. The strata are all of the same nature, and 
consist of a very hard stone very much resembling the 
hard useless mill stone at Kamaiya in Laheta(*) near 
Munger, but less changed from a perfect granite. It 
consists’ chiefly of small grains apparently united 
by a small quantity of powdery cement with many 








(2) Bee page 16, Note (6). 

(@) Jabra, thros miles west by south from Nokhs 

8) ie., one of the numerous settlements for invalid sepoys malntained 

fia ot Booth Bikis egestas calle avast Zophis, or wbete 

Jnglts as been added to the equently mo 
‘ham in'his journals, Ta hia tine Colonel ‘Hatehinion (ave Paltg—O 
Journal, under dato 18th Pebroary, 1012) reems to have Deon tho "Ro 
ling ‘Ofhcer of the Jaghisdar ina 
gives a very intorosting account of 
Kia control some ton yoara extlier, 
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(0) Seo Martin's B, J., 11, 180, 260, and Buchanan’s Patni-Gayi Journal, 
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black specks, probably of schor!, (1) interspersed. ‘The 
larger grains are glassy quartz, and the smaller par- 
ticles composing the greater part of the stone have 
a reddish tinge and are Pema felspar, but both 
kinds of particles have lost their angles probably 
changed into the powdery cement. 


From Jubra I turned south-east and rather more 
than 14 mile from it came to an old fort called 


* Hatniya(?) built by a son of the Noka family, Tt 


entirely resembles that of Nawanagar, being a large 
square heap of earth thrown up from a wide and deep 
ditch, by which it is surrounded, and strengthened 
ut euch corner by a circular bastion on a level nearl, 
with the plain, “The ditch is still full of water. t 
‘was destroyed by Kasem Ali. ‘The people resided on 
the summit of the mound, but the defence of the place 
consisted in the ditch and parapet on the counterscarp. 
Prom thence to Barang(*) is about 4 of a mile, 


Sth December—I went about 8 miles to Bamina(!) 
at the southern end of the small ag of rocks extend- 
ing from thence to Noka with many long interraptions. 
‘The different parts of it are called by the names of 
adjacent villages and entirely in structure resemble 
Jubra, Bamina consists of a cluster of 7 or 8 peaks 
which surround the village. Pahari,(*) the next 
éluster, consists of 8 peaks united in a row with some 
little detached masses at the south-west end in parti- 
cular, The village is situated at the west side of its 
north end, On the highest part of tho ridge a Sunn- 
yasi(®) lately built a small temple, but the speculation 
‘seems to have failed and it has been deserted. Kusmi 
consists of one small hill like Jubra, . Gimela(*) con- 
sists of 3 small hummocks. No granite peaks can be 





(@) A mineral occurring via black primmatio crystals, 

(@) Hatt, k 
(0) Barawn 
(6 Samant, 
(8) Pahara (the hill), and Pahari (tho village). 
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more rugged or naked, yet horizontal fissures are evet'y 
where predominant and often widen into little 
caverns, The country all round is a perfect plain 
surrounding them like a sea, nor is a single stone 
visible near, except such as have abpimst fallen from 
the peaks, so that the clay reaches the hills, just as 
the ocean does the sides of an island from which a few 
broken rocks or islets may be detached. If things 
have not been so from the beginning, three suppositions 
may be formed. Theso hills may be masses of stone 
thrown upon the plain. They ay be the summits 
of a rocky ridge, the lower part of which have been 
buried in a plain deposited round them, or they may 
be peaks that have been thrust from below throng 
a superincumbent plain.(!) 

9th December—I went a mile east to see some 
broken images at a village named Jakini.(?) Every 
village almost in Raotas circus(*) so far as we have come 
seems to have had a mud fort similar to that called 
Hatniva, although I have not seen any so regular or 
well defined. Near one of these built by the Noka 
family the images are lying under a tree upon a small 
platform of mud, and are an object of worship under 
the name of Jagadumba.(‘) Besides a few irregular 
fragments I could trace the lower part of seven 
images with the feet and legs only remaining, and 
these much defaced by the . So far as I can 
judge from their position and from the appearance of 
somewhat like the lower part of the prominent belly 
on one of them they have been like those called 
Kuber() in Behar. The people say that they were 





(0) Probably Unrast wp, and allavinm subsequently deposited around, 
@) Jakhani, 
(2) By “circus Buchanan may moan “circle or more probably perhaps 





‘arbi, a8 up to 1781, the southern portion of Shahthad district was inch 
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(9 Tagadambé (Sanskrit HTT, world, and — WAT, mother), the 
saint iy gal oot Soa 
Terai shake ie peek gee ome 
(© Kabera ( GAT ), of Kavera ( BAT), both forma being toand, 
re Indian Plutus, the god of wealth, 
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destroyed by a set of Dhanu(!) who came this way. 
Dhanu area kind of impious monsters or cannibals 


like Daityas, Paisachhi or other such infidels. 

__ Lith December.—Baraong is a small town with a 
ruinous mud fort belonging to Ujayenis as usual in 
this neighbourhood. I went this day three coses to 
Saheseram.(2) The approach to which from the 

. Rorth is yery fine. The two domes of the monuments 
of Shere Shah and his’ father are visible from afar 
amidst fine plantations intermixed with palms, and 
the hills behind give the whole a grand air. A want 
of water is the chief defect in the prospect. Sahasram_ 
is a large town extending more than a mile each way 
and more closely built than usual. Many of the 
houses are of brick and all seem to be tiled, but they 
are slovenly to the last degree, and the streets narrow 
and crooked. It is not quite so miserable as Behar. 
It is filled with tombs, most of the principal inhabi- 
tants T presume claiming a dewont trom Some saint. 
Tombs are also scattered all over,the environs, for the 
place is chiefly inhabited by Moslems. A Perzadeh,() 
who is called the Shah Sahib, very civily ordered his 
gestion to be opened to me. It is crammed with 

fruit trees, flower and pot herbs in the most slovenly 
condition, and contains a house of recreation, the 
most wretched place I have ever beheld for dirt. It: 
consists of a centre and two wings. The centre con- 
sists of a hall with an open gallery at each side, but the 
roof of one of the galleries has fallen. At one end is 
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(2) Siasram. Buchanan retumed to Sisurim on the 4th Jamuary, 1013 
{page OL below), whon he dealt with the local antiquities in detall 
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a small room with a fire place. In the wings seem to 
be kitchens and rooms for servants. @ owner 
probably considered it as very fine, ‘Ibhere was no 
article of furniture in it. Ife did not make his 
appearance, but sent a present of fruit by a decent 
servant. His house which is near is large but not at 
all neat. T shall say nothing farther of the grent 
monuments of the aioe until I haye examined them 
thoroughly; I only observe that it was said that Shere 
Khan's house was north from the town, where a 

heap of bricks(!) remains on one side side of which a 
Hindu temple has been erected. ‘This heap may have 
indeed been the place where his father lived and where 
he was born,(*) but the size of the heap is vastly too 
small for supposing him to have resided in it after his 
fortunate elevation, as the people with whom T con 
versed imagined. If after he was raised to empire he 
ever visited Sahasram it must have been in the fort 
that he dwelt, where there is still standing part of a 
very large building.@) North at a little distance 
from his tomb is a. considerable heap, (") and I observed 
that in digging into it the people had Jaid bare a 
large Siva Linga, probably the image that had beon 
worshipped in a temple destroyed by the Moslems. 


/2th December.—I went to Tilautta(’) by a passage 
between the hills. Between the town and this 
passage about three miles distant there are many 
banks, very irregular but still having somewhat the 
appearance of having been works of art. In the 
broken ground at the foot of the hills are found many 
caleareous nodules which are burned into lime, The 
hills, although very stony, and although they contain 
© f}) Buchanan means at Kuriich. Khin Bahidur Saiyid Aulkd Haidar 

‘of Koith, writes to mo it was Inlim Shih, Sher Shih’s younger 
laid tho foundation of a residential houso nt. Rurki 


‘wns subsequently. appropriated by the Hindus, and. Mahabiresthin 
is there. For tho question of Sher Shih’s residence nt Sisarkm, 


















aftorwarda Sher Shih, was born at Higir-Bivtza (x00 
dennafoghand), that 8 before his father Hasan Khon 
ark. 


(8) S00 Appendix D. 
(4) Tt is not clear what sito Buchanan refers to pre, 


(8)-Buchanan wont to Tilothu by the Tsetchands gap, through which 
the Kudré breaks sway to the weet. ere 
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iany abrupt procipices of naked rock, are not near 
so rugged as those of Behar and the western parts of 
Bhagalpur, but contain much more soil and are in 
general covered with stunted trees. They have 
on their swnmits tablelands some of which are 
regularly cultivated by the plough. ‘They evidently 
consist entirely of horizontal strata, many of whi 
are thin and fit for flags, while others may be 
procured very excellent for building. A good 
many aro quarried at the passage. The stone may 
be called a sandstone, although it is harder than the 
good sandstones used in building in Scotland; but. it 
cuts smooth with the chisel and is vastly softer than 
granite, although it consists of small ‘particles of 
ifferent kinds aggregated together. In some places 
it is whitish or pale ash-coloured, in others a ‘reddish 
brown, in others dark grey. ‘The pass is not very 
difficult, ascending by the side of the Kudra river, 
which contains some dirty stagnant water in pools 
but no stream. At the top of the pass has been carved 
on a ledge of the rock an image called(!) which 
soems to me to represent a woman sitting on a man’s 
knee, but not in the usual form of Hargauri, and so 
besmeared with oil and red lead that I am not certain 
about its form. Near it a natural excavation of the 
rock aided by a little art forms a shed where some 
people sit daily to sell provisions to votaries and pas- 
sengers. On a ledge of the rook within this is a very 
long inscription?) in the Deva Nagari character.* Tn 
a little space beyond this T crossed the Kndra twice. 
A person of the family of the Shah Sahib had built 
stone bridges over it, butt the channel being sandy they 
soon give way. This river sends off [to|the right a 
small channel which passes to the east side of the 
fee “Ege dart hana, Tast emporor of Tndia of the Rattor tribe, 





(0) Blank in tho MB. ‘This is Changs De 
of the inscriptions of a local chieflain named Pratipadhivala 

‘i found at the Patrik waterfall 
mp. 1% 185, 10h fe ey TX 
gen" the’ Atk. inacipton 
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Northern hill and forms the Ka(}) river, while the 
main channel runs through the passage and passes 
wost of Sahasaram, From the pass I went south. 
east about 44 miles to the boundary of ‘Tilautta, 
when I had a detached hill on my left and the great 
range on my right, This detached hill cal edt) 
is much covered with wood, but I cot 

observe the horizontal strata on its summit, and the 
stones at its bottom consist of sand, partly whitish 
with ochraceous spots and partly iron spots. 
horizontal disposition of the strata on the great ridge 
is very distinguishable from a distance, there being on 
them ‘many perpendicular precipices ‘of the naked 
rock. From this to Tilautta is about 64 miles. All 
the way from the, pass to Tilautta there is much 
brushwood. The road all the way practicable in a 
cart, 

14th December.—I went first a little more than 
five miles to Ramgur,() an old mud fort in a wood at 
the foot of the hills south-west from Tilautta, It is 
of inconsiderable size, a square rampart with a round 
bastion at each corner and a gate towards the north. 
There have been some small brick buildings within, 
and under a Pipal treo it is supposed that a Muham- 
madan Saint was buried, but te whole is overgrown 
with thorns through which I had great difficulty in 
cutting a way. It is attributed to the Cheru, but has 
no resemblance to any other of the works of that 
people which I have seen, and I. suspeot that it is 
rather of Muhammadan construction, 

From thence I went about 1} miles north skirting 
the hills, which have very abrupt rocks showing the 
horizontal strata, but wherever these do not interrupt, 
have a good deal of soil covered with small trees and 
afew bamboos. The ridges are not at all broken, but 
run tolerably level at from about 2 to 8 hundred feet 
perpendicular. At this distance from Ramgur T came 

1) The Ko, 
is eae the MS. The small hill lying partly in Quraita and partly 


‘Bamgarh (1), Nob marked on the Survey shoot; apparcatly at 
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to the) torrent from whence a canal has been 
dug for irrigation, and a dam of stone has been cons- 
tructed to turn the water into the canal during the 
rainy season, This torrent is now quite dry, and its 
channel filled with rounded stones. It comes from a 
circular recess(?) in the mountain about half a mile 
deep, which is very grand and terminates in a ° 
magnificent abrupt rock forming a smaller circular 
recess at the bottom of the larger, and from 180 to 
250 feet high. Both recesses have a good deal the 
appearance of what may have been supposed to have 
been craters. In the centre of the smaller is a deep 
pool filled with wator which receives the torrent as 
it falls() down this immense rock from a gap at the 
farthest end of the recess, This gap may be 30 feet 
wide, and the perpendicular height over which the 
water falls to the pool I reckon to be about 180 feet. 
At present the stream is very inconsiderable and is 
broken quite into drops before it reaches the bottom. 
T have called the rock perpendicular, but that is not, 
exactly the case, For about 40 feet from the pool it 
inclines backwards at an angle of 75 or 80 from the 
horizon; but the upper part of it overhangs, so that. 
‘the summit of the rock is in-fact nearly perpendicular 
from the base. The dung of the wild pigeons that, 
nestle on the higher ledges falling on the edge of the 
pool as do the drops of water that now come from 
above. The horizontal nature of the strata is here 
also perfectly evident, especially towards the summits 
of the rocks, but in the lower parfs where the centre 
of the rock as it were has been laid bare the real 
original nature of the mountain is clearly shown to 
be entirely similar to those of the silicious hornstone 
or jasper already often described. That is it consists 
of trapezoidal masses formed by horizontal and 
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vertical fissures. On the superficial strata the 
horizontal fissures are the most conspicuous and have 
@ slight inclination to the north, while the vertical 
fissures are most clearly marked in the lower part of 
the rock, especially those which run north and south 
with a slight inclination to the west. Still, however, 
even there the horizontal fissures are very clear, 
giving the trap(}) or stair like form to the ascent from 
the bottom to the first 60 feet of the precipice. The ~ 
rook here is of a dark grey granular hornstone(?) 
exceedingly hard and having a perfect conchoidal 
fracture. It contains many black specks, and the 
freestone of Sahasaram seems evidently the same 
stone in a state of decay. I have long thought that 
the changes produced on mountains by the action of 
air, water and other causes are much less consi- 
derable than are usually supposed, and T have here 
a strong confirmation of that opinion. On the rock 
at the very back of the recess at the highest part of 
the slope and just at one side of the cataract is an 
image of Mohoo Mardini() which has been long an 
object of worship. A rude outline of the deity has 
been carved on the face of tho rock, and several 
persons who have visited.the place have carved their 
names around. One inscription(#) of some length 
and by a person of some note is dated between 8 and 
9 centuries ago, during which long period the letters 
have remained perfectly distinct, nor can the rock 
have lost the 100th part of an inch, although every 
particle separate from it must he constantly 
washed away, and it is peculiarly exposed to every 
shange of air, and during the rainy season to the 
constant spray of an: adjoining cataract. If under 








A word of Tontonio origin, meaning step or stair, applied by 
geologists to cortain igrtoous rocks. pi, 
"Tho occurrence of horuatone here is mavked on Bheewill's map, 
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such circumstances such trifling changes are made, the 
alterations made so as to aflect the appearance of a 
country by washing down mountains and of their 
aébris forming secondary strata would require a time 
far beyond imagination. The image that is at present 
an object of worship represents the same deity carved 
on a detached stone of a different nature and has a 
short inscription. 

From thence I proceeded down the channel of the 
torrent to examine some lime quatries, ‘he south 
bank of the torrent, within the recess is the highest, 
and in many places is covered with thick masses of 
calcareous toffa(!) which has involved various small 
masses of khari gheru(2) a white crystallized matter, 
hornstone, &, 1 observed two small univalve shells 
among other involved matter, and have one of them 
in a specimen. They appear to me to be shells of 
snails found in the fresh waters of the country, and 
after much search I could find no more. ‘The quarry 
is in an abrupt bank with much of this tufaceous 
breccia lying in the channel below it, having been 
undermined and fallen down, ‘There is aleo lying at 
the edge of the channel many large masses of what are 
considered as imperfect or unformed limestone, 
which probably was what appeared on the surface. 
Tt differs little if at all from the parte limestone, 
except that it is not so much divided into thin plates. 
It has a complete conchoidal fracture, but is much finer 

rained than the great strata of the mountain. On 
¢ surface of some of its plates are found rhombic 
crystals of calcareous spar. 

Ihe proper limestone has afso some of these 
crystals and the same fracture, and is disposed in thin 
parallel layers, white and horn-coloured, which dip 
towards the west from the horizon at about an angle 
of 40 degrees. The lime which it gives is heautifully 
white. T see no traces of animal exuvia init. 
Among the stones in the channel of the river and thaf 
are imbedded among the soil of banks are some 


B) Tifa, meaning of porous, vesiontnr character, 
( Khort | BBY ), chats gerd (Hy), P94 eal a red ochre, 
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that are considered as decayed limestone, but which 
are vastly lighter and are of a pale yellowish colour 
and entirely resemble Khari, Although divided into 
plates, they in many places retain somewhat of the 
conchoidal fracture, and I have no doubt possess a 
common origin. In fact I presume the whole were 
originally hornstone and have been partly changed 
into limestone, partly into this kind of Khari. 


From the entrance into the recess I returned to * 
‘Tillautta by a direct road, about four miles. 


‘The Rajewars(?) who burn the lime say that, like 
those of Behar, they derive their name from bei 
cutters and workers in stone and earth. ied are pai 
by day’s wages 1/12 of a rupee, and both cut the wood 
and quarry the stone, but know nothing of what the 
total expense amounts to. They never work except 
when employed by the merchant, 


‘They say that. they kill the spotted deer which 
lives below the hills, The Kharwar(*) who live in 
small villages above, 4 or 5 coses from each other. 
Kill the Sambar and Gaur(®) who abound on the 
tableland : they don’t call these deer. ‘They say that, 
on these hills also there are wild buffaloes. (4 ail are 
shot with balls. No nets used here. 
15th December.—I went to the hills in order to 
see a quarry of Khari and another of mill stones. The 
Khari may be a mile(5) north ftom the opening of the 
(}) Rajwar, a cullivating and labouring casto, gonerally associated in 
‘Bihar with tho BI ‘and probal “ 1" orl lonal 
wit de a eo RR Soe ed 


Bi Mintay cinoed thom oo Deevidian (Pribense 
For flor Geta sou Rosso Ped Gy On Ps an Grchae ee eWay 
Pd 0., & v. Bhulya and Raywar, 









(2) Bor tho Kharwirs, noo also p. 88 below, and Appendix J. 


{2) Hare Buchanan refers to the Indian bison, Tt seems cloar from what 
hho slatos here and inthe ‘Report, thn his andeced. as far 
ts tho Robin is; but “they have: nt, ben oon there "WAG Secett 
on tok with in the Mirsapar distefet some 
i found Th Sango Stata and sal erty 
south of tho Paldman distict near Netahal, 
; ‘Notatht, 








80 oF 85 ears ag ». The 
‘move thence at timos in the 
find von ar far an tho Ker 


(0) Tig very unlikely that oven in Buch 
weso oan in Sdn "Bee ho Append 3 


(6) Quite two miles. ‘These chale quarsis on Bhorwil's 
sup baat hls lwo rakcpent Bop” MAASE om Shari 





n'a timo wild buffaloes * 
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recess which I visited yestorday. Between the two 
a hill called Balmunuya(®) projects a considerable way 
into the plain, and between it and the continuation of 
the ridge are two crater-like circular small recesses. (2) 
‘The quarry of Khari is on the lower part of the 
main ridge, about half way up a moderate ascent to 
the bottom of a perpendicular rock which descends 
from the summit to about the middle of the hill, as 
usual in these mountains. The moderate slope 
consists of fragments of the common rock with a little 
earth, At the quarry 5 or 6 shafts have been made, 
the roofs of which fall in with the first rains, and the 
Khari has not been long wrought, having been 
discovered when Mr, Marcus(*), was digging for lime. 
All the shafts have now been choked, and a Kamst(4) 
had just begun with a number of Rajewars to form a 
new one. I only saw therefore the upper or perhaps 
outer stratum, for so far as they had gone they had 
dug into the hill horizontally, but they said that they 
were about to sink a perpendicular shaft. They were 
working a rotten stone in thin plates. very much like 
the best limestone in the quarry which T. visited 
yesterday, but which is useless ‘They had dug into 
this about 4 feet and expected to sink into it 8 feet 
more. They then expected to find 2 oubits of lime- 
Stone called Gotti(®) of which they showed me many 
fragments, It is in thicker plates than those in the 
quarry of yesterday, the piece being from 4 to 6 inches 
thick’ and it is less decayed having very much the 
appearance of hornstone. Below this they expeoted to 
find 8 cubits of a substance called Chanar(®) which 
resembles hornstone in plates about half an inch 





@) Tho namo is not on the 8. 8, but tho projecting hill is shown. 
() Gleurly shown on Shorwill"e map, south-west and north-wont, 


reapiliay, ot Bala 
(2) This must be the John Paul Marcos, indigo planter, who purchased 
‘zasrah Houta’ from Wiliam, Cowell (ee page 7! abore, and, Appendix 
A). T cannot find his name in the Kast Thdla Registara of Bud 
time, His daughter was buried at Arrah in 1834, and his wife and a son 
were buried in tho Circular Road cometary, Cnlcatt 

(@) Tiegibto in MBS.“ Attompt "? 

(8) A doubtfol word; perhaps from WEY, w small Lemp of hard 
matter, oF of atone. 

(0) Possibly derived from tho Sanskrit RUT, a grindstone, But both 
these words are obscure, 
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thick. Below this they expect to find four cubits of 
a white earth called Rak or ashes, but what had 
beon dug out last year owing to its powdery nature 
had been washed away. Below this they expect to 
find the Khari four cubits thick. Tt seems of an 
uncommon fine quality, being very soft and white. 
Under the Khari are found large ‘contiguous masses 
of stone, a white sandstone with some red stains and 
apparently of a better quality than any I have yet 
seen on these hills, but it is considered as useless. 
Having examined this, I went about half a mile 
farther north and ascended to the summit of the hills 
by a very difficult road to the quarry of millstone 
called Surai.(!) ‘The slope at the lower part is moderate 
Dut afterwards I came to the foot of the perpendicular 
rock until T came to a more moderate ascent over 
Gaighat, up which I ascended by a zigzag until 
1 reached the summit and went along that to the 
quarry, which is north-west from the quarry of Khari. 
"The country above the ascent is very uneven, rising 
into small hills and valleys but nowhere sinks into the 
level of the plain. A low valley however extends west 
from Gaighat,(?) through which I could see the low, 
country(®) south from Sahasaram. The surface does 
not’ rise into peaks, but is very stony and arid, but 
sontains a good deal of withered grass and small 
trees thinly scattered. No water is to he had, except 
in a river(*) which passes about two miles west from 
the quarry to Duya Khund.() ‘The stone everywhere 
on the surface of the hill where I was appears to be of 
the same nature, being a kind of sandstone flag, but 
it is only in a few places that it is found fit for work- 
ing, being in most places too hard and the layers not 
separating with sufficient ease. The workmen called 
Ghor try various places until they find what splits 
easily into flags 8 or 4 inches thick, which they cut inta 
(1) Tndistinct in the MS.; may he Ourat. Not marked on the 8, 8. 
antl at the MS.; may he 0 Not marked on the 8, 8, 
4 and at fide ‘The word simply moans the pass, or 
‘the Kanrit valley. 











) Dhoba, tho hondstroam of the Kadri and the Kio, 
(9) Dhak pa (os below, page 103) RPS 
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stones for hand mills and carry down on their heads 
to the plain, whence they are carted to the Son to be 
embarked for Patna, ‘The quarries extend from 
2 to 8 coses in length at various ghats, and the Ghor (1) 
who work [them] live in Thilauta and Amdira.(?) 
‘They never work except on commission, and when 
employed remain night and day on fhe hill under 
sheds made of the branches of trees. 


Of the face of the hill a little below the summit has 
been wrought a quarry of very thin flags or slate 
approaching to the hornstone of "Totula@®) Devi, but 
mnchchanged. Tt had been wrought by an Furopoan 
for indigo works. He used it instead of tiles to place 
over the burgers that supported the roof. The 
difficulty of carriage T imagine rendered it dearer 
than tiles. It is light and not above } of an inch 
thick. , Lower down, the solid rock forming the abrupt 
precipice is in thicker strata, evidently horizontal, 
hut the vertical fissures are very distinguishable, 
although not so evident as at Kotuts,(4) Devi, 
where the stone has suffered less change. ‘This rock 
and the thin flags or slates show the gradual 
transition to the millstone flags where the strata are 
completely horizontal and the vertical fissures of no 
importance, and in my opinion shows that what are 
called horizontal strata do not always at least arise 
from deposition from water but from a certain ~ 
stage of decay, as vertical fissures or strata arise from 
another state. 

17th December.—Thilautta including (°) is 


a close built small town, almost all tiled, with many 
houses of two stories. One or two of brick, very large. 





(2) Te in difficult to state definitely what caste Buchanan refers to 
(peat) yaar os Gane,“ Th hp ma tana by tga 
(pest aes © ek, Se weak ab gre chan ee seamen 
makers of stone plates and utensils, and even as wood nawyers, 

(2) Poaibly intended for Ramdihea, 3} mile south-west of ‘Toth, 
oF te Mois, b Yor of Devi supposed to be ahlo lo desley all 

iy Mal, Form of Bo the to deseoy al in. 
now “bgud'ep ancanpect of Gaon by Hindts, i paper Yaad batons 
OF Ot MSG, ana deekled te dns thw Babee ee 
lf pie str othe gn Tol” CB 
E 
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The streets very narrow. It is inhabited almost, 
entirely by Iraki (!) Muhammedan traders, but thoy 
have entirely lost the Arabio, and live by merchandise, 
They pretend that they formerly dealt to a great 
extent in cloths with Ratnapur,(®) but that about 20 
years ago having sullered a severe Toss by robbery the 
trade has been abandoned. So far as I can learn 


however the trade went formerly by Mirzapur and it « 


was on that road that the robbery took place. Since 
“then I believe that road has been abandoned, but this 
has been opened. There is not round the town the 
smallest cultivation, but it is buried in Mango groves 
among which are many tombs. An Imambari built 
lately, very neat but small. j 

T-went five coses to Kasima, @) all the way near the 
Son, which is an exceeding wide channel with many 
streams of water, perfectly clear but quite fordable. 
Boats of 800 mans (4) come up, but they advance very 
slowly, being often obliged to turn back finding the 
channel which they have chosen too shallow. In the 
rainy season it often is quite filled, and after continu- 
ing 80 a few days, in 10 or 12 days more will be ford- 
able, Tt is only in the dry season that bamboos can 
be floated down, and they advance very slowly, often 
having to clear the way by digging. T'saw no pebbles 
in its channel here, and in vain inquired after petri- 
factions. 

In the afternoon I went about, two coses to 
Amjhor(® in order to visit a mine of Kasis(®) which 
was discovered by an European whom the natives call 

() Triai( Gi ), belonging to ‘Trig, a name applied ainco the Arab 
conquest to the Bupheates-Tigeis plains, anslently known, as, Babylonia 
Of. reference to two *Trakis, or descendants of Russian merchants, residents: 
of tatoo" in the, Calcutta view, 1878, Vol. LXVI,’ page 2 


" (2) erleciage in Bil istrict, fe ituri ital of 
Oy Matanpury now i Dilkapar dst, for many contaries capital of 
aye ‘The "tad to 


Ee 
cunkthpegh nr tha athapevactSjnany. be ten ate bl 
reek is ate le, 





5 bot tho name Amjhar in 
Tike, that used for a 
herwill, who not only 





tt i 
iasks the “sulphate of inom" ode, Yat lao ""Bained,” Bungalow 
‘evidently the house referred to by Buchanan. 

(0) Kast, sulpintg of iron, manufolared from the iron pyslles found 
Smprognnted in the “Bijuigarh’ shales”. 
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Zogel,(!) who showed them the art of preparing the 
mineral and built indigo works in the vicnity. 
Me died after four years residence, Both these works 
and his house have gone to ruins, Amjhor is a 
semicircular recess m the mountains into which 
I could proceed some way on an elephant by a road 
a ‘good deal frequented, chiefly I believe by those 
who cut bamboos, of which the woods in the recess 
“chiefly consist, but L am persuaded also in part 
by those who carry away the mineral, although the 
people deny that any is now taken. But I saw a 
heap lying’a little beyond the place where I dis- 
mounted, and the guides said that it had been thrown 
there by the people who brought it from the mine on 
their heads until it could be carried away by oxen, as 
the road from thence is both steep and very 
ditficult. The recess of Amjhor is semicircular 
and placed in a projecting part, of the moun- 
tains. On its north side is a small detached 
hill@) which like most others here contains limestone 
at its foot. The mountains surrounding the recess 
consist as usual of a perpendicular rook reaching 
about a third way down from their summit, below 
which is a steep slope consisting of fragments of rock 
intermixed with a little earth and covered with trees. 
Towards the bottom of the recess the perpendicular 
Batt descends lower down and is exceedingly bare. 
‘he horizontal fissures, although sufliciently observ- 
able, are not near so remarkable as the vertical, as 
was also the case in the other deep recess into which 
Twent. A large torrent(®) comes from the centre of the 
recess, and falls down a still greater height than in the 
other recess, and is said to form a large pool, but 
I was not able to visit that. Where I crossed the 
torrent it was quite dry. I then ascended a torrent 
which falls into the above from a small recess towards 
(2) There is no Zogel to be found in the Hast India Registers of tho 
tine, ‘There was” ong. Aloxandor "Zeiglar “noe, Bonar” from 1503 
onwards, who is dascribed in the later years as an “indigo manufacturer" 


‘and is lest shown apparently in the volume for 1814 (corrected up to 
FADB).. This may. powsibly. bo the person. 


eee 
(3) Ag itly the Bakwa N. of the 8. §., though this is therein shown 
oo acer i 
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the north and followed it for some way by a vet; 
rugged channel full of fragments of rock aud descend- 
ing very rapidly, until I came where there is a 
precipice about 20 feet perpendicular, which stoppe 
my progress, but the mine is at its bottom. Down 
precipice came a small stream which runs about 100 
yards before it is entirely absorbed. ‘The precipice 
in most pase consists of large detached masses of 
yock which have probably fallen from above; but the 
strength of the torrent in the rainy season has laid 
bare the mine, the only matter in its caliaal situation 
within my reach, for the rock at the bottom of this 
recess down which the torrent comes seemed to be 
about 200 yards beyond the precipice, and must be at 
least 200 foet high. I cannot state its nature, but, in 
the masses of which the precipice nearest me consists 
I observed three kinds of rock, two granular, the one 
whitish the other reddish, and the 3rd_a black stone 
approaching to the Songk Monser(') of Behar. The 
space of stratified matter Jaid bare may be about 20 
feet long and 6 or 8 high, but were the fragments of 
rock removed the extent is preity. considerable. 
The greater part consists of horizontal plates, and 
where most perfect these entiroly resemble (Gentle 
slate or the Alum ore of Stirlingshire. The grent 
mass is of this kind, which seems to be a transition 
from the black strata of which I found masses in the 
precipice, but is much lighter. At its upper end much 
white matter has effloresced from it, and the mine 
is supposed to be better. At its lower end it has 
become still whiter, is quite rotten, and when broken 
is found to contain much ochraceous matter. Between 
these two extremities and below the most entire 
part of the stratified matter isa mass or nest of 
marked pyrites (®) about 10 feet in diameter. The 
other parts are in regular horizontal plates, but this 
forms an uniform mass, which I therefore consider as 
a nest or vein if it should extend far. It is covered 
with a yellowish efflorescence called the flowers of 


(This i the black jolstone, which Buchanan calla Song Munn, 
sions of Mosss ( tase)"in hie Bibi Towa! (2, BO. BoB VII 
182); the “indurated potstone” shown by Sherrill at the same site, 

(@) Crystallized iron disulphide, 
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Kasis. Not only all the threo stratified matters but 
the pyrites and the efflorescence from this substance 
are said to give Kasis by the same process, although 
T should suspect that the produce would be very 
different ; that is that the slaty matter would give 
alum, and the pyrites sulphate of iron. The people 
indecd say that the Kasis produced hy the different 
kinds difféy in appearance, that especially from the 
lower rotten end of the stratified matter which is 
reddish, while all the others are greenish; bnt all are 
used by the chintz makers. The process is to break 
the ore into powder, to soak it in water and to 
evaporate the brine. |The mine may be about 1/3rd wp 
the hill. 
18th December.—I went between 6 and 7 miles to 
Majangwa(!) near the foot of the easiest nscent(?) 
autas. About three miles on the way I came to 
the north end of a small detached pak®) of a 
yramidical form, about 4 of a mile long and 200 
Foot high. The strata are horizontal, with a con- 
siderable dip, however, towards the west. The 
strata are thin, and the masses consist of various 
layers of different shades of grey, black, white, red 
and ash colour, and their surface in many places is 
covered with crystallizations, ‘They seem to be all 
of the same nature; but those alone at its south end 
are reckoned limestone, The mass of rock there 
laid bare by natnre is very considerable, and quite on 
the plain. T have seen no such fine quarry of lime- 
stone in India, as it is near both the Son and abund- 
ance of wood for burning it, but it is very hard and 
ue of it has, as usual here, much the appearance of 
lint. 
‘From the south end of the hill I went about. a 
mile to a channel containing a small stream which 
comes from the gap north from Rautas passing 








AER esate pach ie 6 


describes four ge. 

(3) Muril Pahari, the “shaven-headed hillock”, « common namo in 
South Bihar for a bill with a baro top. For limo quarrying operations 
in’ this noighbourhood, "see Gazetteer. yage 05. Stille more important 





erations 


started by the Associated Portland Cement 
Jompany further south, < 
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through a small camp of Marattah horse(!) in the 
utmost confusion. There was nothing of military 
show or regularity, nor do I believe a single sentry. 
Beyond the river is the town of Akberpur(*) which is 
mostly tiled with mud walls, aud although is the 
utmost abundance of stone aud lime close at hand no 
one building is erected of these materials. 

environs are however extremely beautiful. A fine 
plain well cultivated extends east from the town to 
the Son. The groves about the town are very fino, 
and to the east(*) are magnificent hills, wooded at the 
bottom but. ese are rocks towards their 
summits. The same kind of view extends in fact all 
the way from Thilauta, only that the banks of the Son 
are here better cultivated, the rich soil reaching to the 


river. 


‘Two people that I sent to Murli top brought me 
specimens of the stone. A little way up they found 
a breccia like that from Kotula Devi(*) towards the 
summit, and there the rock resembles the lime and has 
some parallel by ae of different colours and crystaliz- 
ations, but its fracture is more perfeotly conchoidal. 


19th December.—I went up to Rohtas (°) by the 
Rajghat, which is the southern ascent and reckoned 
the easiest. In fact there is very little perpendicular 
rook there, but the same is the case in many parts as 
may be known by the growth of grass and trees, The 
ascent however is uninterrupted and very steep, even 
to the first guard, which may be 3 of the way, but 
a road formerly existed so far, and if made smooth, 
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which might be done with vory little pains, persons on 
horseback might ride up and’ down with great safety. 
At presont a horse without load even can pass with 
gree difficulty. Above this guard the ascent has 
een by a stair now very ruinous and. at all times bad, 
the stops having been from 12 to 18 inches high, but 
as the most cxcellont materials are at hand an 
excellent stair might have been formed with case. 
-This part of the hill, although not perpendicular, 
consists of rock; below nothing but fragments are to 
be seen. The works at this ascent are very strong, 
unless they could be destroyed hy artillery from below; 
and they flank each other so judiciously that any 
attempt to force them while nearly entire would, 
1 conceive, be fruitles’. Within ‘tho gate is a 
considerable building called the Pangch(t) Mahal or 
five halls. It ix excecdingly irregular nnd totally 
entitle of the slightest. oe but its ruins have ‘com 
their irregularity 'a picturesque appearance. Some 
of the chambers ois Entire, but the roots of others 
have fallen, although the whole has been constructed 
of stone, in some parts squared but in most parts 
covered with pillars. It was designed as a treasure 
storchouse and as accommodation for the guard 
stationed at the gate, and as the rosidence of the 
Kiladar when any person of high dignity occupied the 
castle. From thence T went about half a mile east to 
the Mahal Serayi() or castle, which was the usual 
residence of the Killahdar(’) or governor, an officer 
appointed by the Vazir of the empire, to whoso 
Taygir(*) this fortress helonged. He usually had with 
him 400 or 500 soldiers, but this did not compose the 
whole garrison; they were his private guard. 
Attached to the artillery were 1000 men under an 
officer called on that. account, Hazari, whose office seems 
to have been hereditary, four persons of the same 








{8 ‘Xetamog torm, both, words Iaving th ng (ra 

tlamaytorm, both, words having the same meaning (manson, 
palace). "The palace ise north, not eaaty fom Rayghih 

(8) Tho commandant of fort oF Toried town, ga'edar (Persian 
bh” § : 

(0) Zone a asigunnt of au, tart prt of for Us, a» 
a rowncu oe serene 
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family having held it in succession. and from the son of 
the last I take my account. ‘The family was originally 
Rajputa but hhad been converted. ‘Their soldiers were 
th sects, and all had their families here and were 
hehe ‘Their houses formed a town. Besides 
these there were usually stationed in the fort two 
Rasalahs(!) of Matchlock men each consisting of 
about 2000 men. ‘These corps were frequontly 
changed and many of them were horsemen who vot 
course could only ly go to the plain one by hore) and. 
ba(bily 50 could not pass down in an 
were also cantoned through the vast extent ny iy fort. 
ae chief market seems to have extended from the gate 
hich I ascended to Mahal Serai, but is now totally 
ee Tradition universally attributed [it] to 
Ruedas Kumar a Hindu prince, and therefore tho 
name is undoubtedly ‘Rualas ghur(’) although tho 
‘Moslems have corrupted it to Rol Tt continued in 
possession of the Hindus until the time of Shere Shah, 
When it ale to a Chandra Ban(4), a Brahman, to 
whom all the hilly country belonged quite indopendent 
lived on Ruedas hill, but seems 
@ Por ante ‘aie to the natural strength of the 
pat which was ae ainst enemies of such 
‘ittle enterprise as the Moslems. The only works 
attributed to various persons of this family are three 
tanks called after their names Ben Raja(*), Gaur Raja 
@) india, properly speaking, should ouly bo applied to mountot 
BAAS na sot, tly hm 


have ita is often allod ‘Reds (fram 
sinha i honght “ahi a often cll Tend (fr 
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and Chandra Ban. They are now overwhelmed with 
weeds and become almost dry in the heats of spring. 
Shere Shah made a large tank and built some houses. 
He seems not to have fortified any of the ascents, trust- 
ing like his predecessors to their natural strength, but 
in the centre of the area was erecting a citadel* and 
employed an Abyssinian (*) as superintendent of the 
works, which were only commenced, the wall of the 
+north and east faces being still incomplete, while the 
west has not even heen commenced. ‘The south side 
would have been defended by tho natural precipices of 
the hill. This fort seems ‘to-have been intended to 
have included all the tanks, and thus although 
the hill had been carried the assailants must 
have been obliged to retire for want of water. This 
superintendent died on the place and has been buried 
in a large stone monument somewhat in the style of his 
masters at Saseram, but much smaller. The present 
fortifications and most of the buildings, especially the 
quarters of the Kiladar and the castle, arc 
attributed(2) to Man Singha, although entirely built in 
the Moslem fashion. Nor is there any symptom of tho 
Hindu except two elephants(*) carved on the gate of 
the castle, a gryphen carved on a gate of Katautoa and 
a small but very handsome temple of stone called the 
sivali() but the image has been taken away and the 
floor of the shrine dug up in search of treasure, pro- 
bably whenever the power of Man Singha was at an 
end. ‘The roof of the nat mundir is [of] the same 





"This citadel seoms to have boon intended to inclnde the space nov 
occupied by the Paugeh Mahal and tho Mahal Serai, and wonll probably 
fave boon & mile from cast to west and half-a milo’ from north to saath 
(Marginal note by Buchanan. } 





(1) Known oa Habeh, or Hawas, Khin. Mobash (ius) 
Angainian 
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(%) The Hathipol, oF “elephant gatowsy” etait ate was a feature 
fu:sihe Madooacdon ete ce the Men of tints Soe a Dab heh 
Baioopee 
4) ke, Folay, sample dedicated to Siva. Thames Dani pint 
a 0d Sige at thie “alpha Worsted Secmerg, Wale Peewee 
Sythe Sl of fat tan! Tod rales 
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structure as that of the Vishnupad.() The whole 
building is the lightest and handsomest of any Hindu 
work that I have seen, It is situated in the middle of 
where the bazar stood. Neur it is a small temple like 
an oven, also supposed to be the work of Man Singha, 
but the object of worship would appear to have been 
the feot of Jain 0 a stone with these remains in the 
temple, but it has been displaced in search of 
treasure.(8) The last Kiladar, Nisar Ali, was 
dependent of Kasem Ali, to whom the fortress had 
been given by Ali Gohar(4) the King. Kasem Ali after 
his defeat at Uduya nullah (6) sent 1700 of his women, 
his wife and treasure here under the charge of Lalah 
Nobut Rai, who soon died. At Buksar the Kiladar 
was with his master having left the fort in charge of 
Ns dewan Shah Mull. Shah Mall scams to ‘havo 
behayed with honour. When Kasem was finally defeat- 
ed his wife joined him in his flight with all the cash. 
The other women with many effects were left behind. 
The dewan of the dewan’s family, a very good looking 
old man, says that only the gold was carried away. 
The silver was left behind as too bulky. About a month 
after the battle Colonel Goddard (5) came and 
assembled the garrison without arms and told them 
that such as chose the company’s service he would 
entertain and that such as chose might go to their own 
home. The dewan of Shah Mull says that Kasem 
Ali had directed him to deliver the fort(?) in 
preference of the Vazir who had used him ill, “The 
women dispersed as they pleased. One amoi 

them was an European(®) who joined Mrs. Goddard. 
The Colonel remained in the fort about two months, 
and destroyed all the military stores. A small guard 


() At Gaya. 
(2 i.e, of a Jaina Tirthankara, 





(#] An’ ononymous writer In the Calcutta Review (Vol. LXVI, 
page 307) records that to his knowlodgo a quantity of bar silvor was 
‘Sxtractod! from etwoen the plastor and tho stone of the wall nnder the 
Pakht-i-Dadehant in 187, 

(@) Tho omporor Shik Alam (whoso name was ‘AN Ganhar). 

(9) Udua Nala, 6th Soptamber, 1763. ‘For the beat. account, see 
‘Malleson'a Decisive Rattles of India. ~ 

(0) Then Captain ‘Thomas Goddard, who afterwards achioved fame 
iirc ners Contra India and cxinpnign again the Marathi 
7@1}.. He had takon possession of the fortress from Shih Mal two months 
1 battle of Buxar. 

the English, 
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remained for about a »() when the place was 
totally destroyed. m0) 7 

20th December.—I went about a cose to the 
eastern extremity of the hill to see Ruedas Chauri(2) 
supposed to have been built by that personage. Tt con- 
sists of a small conical mound, the top of which has 
been enlarged by art so as to form a small terrace 
to which there is an ascent by 84 steps, perhaps 8 inches 
by ten and ton fect long, so that it is by far the best 
stair about the place. ‘The steps are quite entire and 
it doos not appear to me that they can be of an older 
dato than the time of Man Singha. On the terrace is 
a small Mundir of stone. The lower part of the 
shrine although ruinous is still standing and the arch 
of its roof entire, but the prem and nath Mundir 
are hoth completely fallen. ‘he image has been remov- 
ed but the door contains some figures. A Ganesa on tho 
middle of the lintel. Above it 4 animals, so rudely 
carved that it is impossible to say to what class they 
belong. ‘They have somewhat more the appearance of 
the Hangsa() than any thing else. On each side at, the 
bottom is a manin the act of drawing his sword. 
Behind (east) the temple a small mosque has been 
built, it is said by the orders of Alumgir,(4) to whose 
zeal the idol probably owes its destruction. It is 
jossible that Rucdas may have had a place of worship 
bere, but wemay with safety refer the present build- 
ing to the time of the last Hindu dynasty who held the 
place. Near the bottom of the stair is a small but very © 
neat, temple attributed to Man Singha, and nearly in 
the same state of decay with the stair and the build- 
ings known to have been actually built by him. The 
image from this also has beon removed. Near this is 
a large heap of stones, still perhaps 20 feet high but 
which has lost all symmetry. If any ruin about the 


place can be attributed to Ruedas this must be it, and 
a ‘DeGloss in his Journal, under dat 
aout bral, ier rete haemo Meat faded igh 
see cpa eye fertitcliSne wore never “lolly desiseed'= 
mom gn Hoitioan, "the sat of cits”, or parhape more generally 
or Eiite ei e 
80, Goose, ; 

ow "Thig unsightly structare hes since been dorelished 

(@aceieer, 108, page 350). 
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it may have been such a pillar() as that called the seat 
of Jara Sandha. From thence the view 1s uncommonly 
fine. The hill is only fortified in particular places 
called Ghats.(?) The castern ascent called Mirara(#) 
has no accommodations for troops near it, but 
where I went to-day has heen scattered houses. 

21st December.—I went to the western gate of the 
fort called Katautea(*) about 3 miles from the Mahal 
Serai. The country within the fort rises into con- 
sidérable swells, but not into very seo hills, although 
the surface of most of the considerable swells is very 
much broken and rocky, as is also a great deal of tho 
more level parts. Perhaps 3/16 mig! it be cultivated 
with tho plough Meruya and Kulthi(*) are tho only 
crops on which dependance can be had, but hill cotton 
will also grow, and where manure can be had tho 
people say that Maize will thrive. There may be 10 or 
12 acres which have been cultivated for rice by means 
of a reservoir, and this is rather rainous and it seems 
doubtful whether it would be worth while to repair 
it. This kind of cultivation seems to have been carried 
on merely from ostentation(®) and to save the conscien- 
ces of the Kiladars when they declared to the emperor 
that sree retin might be reared in their fort in order 
to provail on him to keep ng ao @ monstrous and 
useless _ establishment. (’) 

7 gti Usha on tp oie Ook MIL Bea 7 Ty 0. Te 3, 
Vil; 508, whero Buchanan’ desenbes xt corvectly as’ a “conical maee’ of 
vty fie werd’ it as ing, 
nso gale epee Tae ae 
walar's edge.” ‘Thos it tame to bo nsod for the presage actoss tho water, 
Ute forry or ford; thon for Ue passage across or Unrougha rango of hills} 
And farther, a3 Mere, (or a road ot pass up © steep hillwide’on to tho 
top, Tn the Inst ‘eso stops had sometimes to bo cut ot built to obtain 
"foothold, and hence ‘no doubt tho term came’ to bo applied to. auch 
“PPT) Marara Ghat, the north-eastern ghit, now generally usod a2 being 
hearer to Akkarpar and the railway statcn o 
sora amma ecg AP Bee ov 

(«) Kathautiyt, ic, shaped like a trough or basin (®BYAT ), » nad 
snplle foster aes alo, where there is rong ae 
iy Mert (hleaine coracana),'s Goals ahd (Boel Dif) 

() Buchanan goes too far hore. We know from earlier accounts that 
ct alain, as cid on and iis lily Unt when ihe fort 
ot wh foc iihe ld, pevtelicg Gera mt stele inportnes 


jerever the soil is 
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tolorable there are the remains of stone fences and the 
ruins of huts in which the garrison lived scattered. 
Many mango and Mohiyal trees have been also plantod, 
and still produce a small revenue, Thore are also 
many spontancons troos of various kinds but in general 
vathor stunted, and between the clumps the country 
opens into fine lawns with respect to oxtont and 
situation, but they are to the last degroe dismal, as 
tho grass’ is cithor quite withered or has lately beon 
“burnt down, In the rainy season some buffaloes come 
up for pasture, which is then very abundant. Tn the 
dry season they frequent the woods at the foot of the 
hill. No bamboos grow above; many grow below. 
A fow buffaloos only remfin through the season, but by 
planting pipal and but (') trees for pollards a consider- 
able number might then be preserved. At Katautea 
the hill of Ruedas contracts suddenly by two recesses. 
‘That to the south is semi-cirenlar and of inconsiderable 
depth, but that towards the north comes winding 
from the Kolurea (2) gap and forms a dep glen with 
exceeding abrupt sides, The neck at the narrowest 
part hetweon the two recesses is not above 200 yards 
wide but it suddenly enlarges to‘at least double that 
size and the land there rises into a little rugged hill 
towards the south with a narrow level towards the 
northern glen which is called Guloriya.@) An irregu- 
lar rude ditch has been dug across the narrowest part 
of the neck. Jn this has been left standing a kind 
of truncated cone flattened at the sides, against one of 
which are two or three steps. ‘This my guide, a 
Dangar,(*) said was the God which guarded the 





A) Tho vafa (Sonskrit®IZ), prononneod Bef, oF moro generally bay 
in ot went Hlewe Inte ho tanya ttf the Rigi 

(2) Apparently mncant for tho Kaurlari, or Koriy®rl, valley, Buchanan's 
Aoscription hore fe not nw ccurato na usval. 

) Gulatyt Xo, se eal trom tho oceuroney of gular (Pies 
glomerata) ‘xeon. 

4) Dhingery © poople of so-called aboriginal origin, probably of 
art ck, ‘wis cain from ie ily cautiry, an the tale gogyeate 
Dhingars found: in. South Mihir aro onthor “allo. distinct from. the 
Dhingors of Hombay and Hyderabad [who ate recognised. as w shopbord 
‘canto) or have boon 0 long separated from them as to have lost all trace of 
tho onexton 
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territory of Ruedas and that it continued to be wor- 
shied ') as was indeed evident from 
its being daubed with red lead. ‘The Dangar assigned 
no name for this deity. Immediately within this ditch 
rise the works which wero creced by Man Singha, 
as is declared by an inscription on a gate in Persian 
and Sanskrit, of which former I procured a copy. 
The works form the finest castellated ruin I have evor 

seen.) ‘Two fine gates, one about 30 yarda from the | 
other, cach with many winding passages, bulwarks 
[and] half moons defined the passage along tho narrow 
Jain, while both ey end ditch are commanded 
a double lino of bulwarks, half moons, curtains, 
&o. &o, all finely embattled, which rise along the small 
hill and tower to a height of 60 or 70 feet above the 
plain beyond the ditch for an extent of about 400 yards, 
From that plain their view is excontingly grand and 
imposing, but as a defence in modern warfare they are 
quite contemptible, as they aro commanded by a rising 
ground nhont 200 yards west from the ditch, and thoir 
great height and expesuro would soon enable a, fow 
guna thero to shake them to pieces and to fill the ditch 
with their ruins. A noes ver ig not iexoareli, 
‘They aro ver contrived for giving access to the 
various works, 50 arta eal Prere. 6 bo lie 
everywhere with troops, the passages-from one work 
to another boing almost as difficult from within as 
from without. The walls are not thick and the 
masonry is exceedingly rude, as indeed is the case in 
most of the works of Man Singha. The stones even 
where squared aro not in uniform rows. Largo stones 
are often even nlaced crect with their flat side out and 
the interstices built up with smaller ones, overy thing 
in fact done to save the trouble of cutting. About 400 
yards east from these works is another sct, not near so 
conspicuous but perhaps better contrived. One gate, 
called from the red colour of some of its stones; the Lal 











() Kharwir. Sco pogo 80 for the mame of the godling (Bhainsisut). 
(2) Anyone who se viewed this tov 
platean on tho weatorn (Rhal) sido of ‘the 
high praise. ‘Tho massive grandeur of 
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darwazi,(!) secures the narrow plain between the 
northern precipice and a second small hill that is 
adjacent to the northorn. This gate is not strong, but 
the advance to it is flanked by tow works that run 
south-west along the hill. ‘The whole © however 
could not have resisted artillery, and althoug! itis said 
that vast numbers of guns were in the fort it docs not 
appear Lo mo that these works were fitted for receiving 
them, ‘'he embrasures appear to have been intended 

* ontirely for muskotry or wall pieces, although perhaps 
some very small guns may have been mounted and fired 
through holes about a foot square. I am indlinod to 
think that abundance of good water might be had in 
many parts from rescrvoirs, wells and tanks. 


22nd Decomber.—Having procured a ground 
plan of the Serai Mahal, I took an especial view of 
the whole which I found as follows. 

‘Tho greatest longth of tho building which is 
called Mahal Scrayi extends north and south, and 
the principal front is towards tho west, Although 
wuporior to tho othors, it is quite irregular, and is 
mntirely destitute of cither taste or grandeur, boing 
a plain wall of the bad masonry usual among the 
natives, in general of no great clevation and having 
only ono door, and a fow pitiful windows scattered at 
great and irregular distances. The door is tho most: 
ornamented part, and is a large Gothic arch, having 
on each sido a rude figure of an elephant, from whence 
it is called the Hatiya pol.(*) Within is another arch 
of tho same dimensions which leads into a guard room 
(A), @) one of the most elogant parts of the whole 
building. Two sidos (2,2) are surrounded by a stone 
platform for the guards, in place of the benches usual 
in our guard rooms, while in three of the corners, 
behind the buttresses (1,1,1,1,) which support the roof 
are kind of room-like recesses (3,3,3) probably for the 

Ty pen ee fp em) le 

Darwhee, ck an in of. "principal 
ERP ri a, gar, 0g porto, ona 

i) Soo above, page 51, Noto (3). 
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highor ranks of the guard. The room (4) in the 4th 
corner is ssgsr than tho others, has no air but by a 
yory small door, and resembles’ strongly a dungoon, 
‘Tho roof of the guard room is plastered in the alcove 
form with many small compartments somewhat like 
those in the stone roofs of our cathedrals, but intended 
merely for ornamont, and consisting entiroly of 
plaster, the roof being supported by beams and flags 
of stones, passing horizontally from wall to wall, F 
‘The arches which in some places pass under them are 
s0 rude as scareoly to be able to support thoir own 
weight. The roof is divided into 4 groat compart- 
ments, one in the centre, one in front, one towards the 
north and the fourth towards the south. The onh 
passage into the interior is by this last, through a high 
double-arched gateway,(5) which leads into an opon 
area (B) or Chauk. On the west side of this is a 
gallery (1) open in front, and terraced above. The 
pillars in front are square, and the cornice, as usual, 
consists of sloping flags supported by brackets. Tho 
door (3) leads into a small outwork (4), which com- 
mands the gate. The door (2) loads into the arca of 
another court ((), which is only distinguished from 
the former by being elevated a few steps. ‘This open 
. gallery was intended for the accommodation of persons 
who came on business, and who approached to the 
presence of the Kiladar or chief person of the place 
by the door (2), the great man sitting in his offico, 
which occupied the centre of the inner area (C). No 
son durst proceed straight up in front. This build- 
ing for the transaction of business is perhaps the most 
regular part of the whole palace, and that in the best, 
taste. Te is called the Baradwari(!) or 12 gates, and 
communicates its name to the square (B) in its front, 
An elevation of the northern face has therefore been 
given in the drawing. It has in front an open hall 
(C) supported hy 4 double columns, and two double 
pilasters with the usual cornice. Over this are 5 
small windows, and above them a kind of pediment, 
in which there is a window, before which there is a 
balcony 4 or 5 foot square, which is covered by a dome 





() Barohdvart, or, more vocally, Barakdart 
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supported on 4 pillars. On each sido of the colonnade 
3s.a small plain door, and above each a similar baleony 
rather below the level of the windows above the 
colonnade, 


The hall within the colonnade (1) was oceupi 
by the clerks, whilo those who pat ee adniaion, 
having sneaked from the corner door, stood with 
joined hands on the threshold until one of theso clerks 
was plensed to communicate his business to the govor- 
nor, who sat in a hall behind (2), and issued his orders 
through the clerk. ‘The two hails communicated by 5 
doors of a proper size, so that a man can pass through 
without stooping, but which could not admit a 
waggon. In general, however it must be observed, 
that in native buildings no medium is observed in the 
size of the: doors: they are either monstrous gates or 
mere creeping holes. Above each is*a small arched 
window, but except *that in the contre, these do not 
penetrate into the inner hall. At each end of the 
outer hall is a small square room with 4 doors (3,3). 
The roofs of these 3 rooms in front are flat, and are 
supported by stone beams covered by flags. ‘The end 
rooms aro very low, but the central hall is of a good 
height, rather more than its breadth. The great hall 
behind (2) is a fine room with an alcove roof divided 
into 3 compartments: that in the centre high and 
round, those at the ends low and semicircular. At 
the back it has one door with a window over it, the 
door leading into the area; and at each end it has the 
same. These doors at the end of the hall lead into 
two low square rooms (4,4) which are open in front, 
and supported by a double row of small square 
columns. At the east and west ends of the building, 
near the front corner, a stair (5,5) leads up to a smal 
door, and passes up from thence through the thickness 
of the wall, heing as usual here narrow, dark and 
steep. After ascending a short flight, a’ door leads 
into a small chamber (6,6) over those on the ground 
floor (3,3) with an alcove roof and 2 alcove recesses. 
There is a window en font, with staloony as cern 
ed when speaking of the external appearance of the 
building. Pin the recess towards the front ball (1) are 
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two windows, one opening into that, and the other 
into a vault above it. ‘The other recess leads into a 
Barrow passage (7,7,7) through the wall between the 

alls (1) and , above tho doors by which these com- 
municate, and has a view into both by the windows, 
which T have mentioned as being abovo these doors, 
‘This passage, called a Shah neshin,(*) is about 2 fect 
wide, and forms a communication between the upper 
parts of the two onds of the building, tho central hall 

o. (2) occupying the whole height. From the narrow 
passage at each end is a door of communication with 
a small bandgome room (No. 8,8) over those marked 
No. (4,4). ‘These rooms have a coach roof, and open 
in front with three arches supported on short pillars. 
Each has a window in the end opposite to the door, 
and another which looks into the great hall (2) below. 


+The same stairs by another very bad flight lead up 
to the flat roof of the building (spe additional plan), 
surrounded as usual by a heavy parapet wall about 
6 feet high, part of which in front is raised into the 
pediment, and you enter by a small gallery (9) 
supported by 4 pillars into the baloony or Gumji, (2 
(10) doscribed as in front 6f the pediment. On either 
side of this gallery a stair (11,11) still more oxecrable 
than the others leads down into a very low roofed 
vault (see additional plan), (12) which’ ig above the 
front hall (1), is lighted by the 5 small windows in 
front of the building, and is divided by 4 gothic arches 
into ,5 compartments. This served as a treasury, 
Behind the extreme compartment, at cach end, there 
runs south into the thickness of the wall an arched 
allery about 3 feet wide (13,13), and reaching to the 
Book part of the building, but without any eponi 
except the small door, by which it communicates with 
the vault. These galleries held the money, while the 
vault in front was the office of the accountants, &e. 
‘The vault at each end looks down into tho small 








a) Sh0A nishin, Wlornlly “king's soa’, gonorally applied to the baleony 
trol Whe bie King showed htvalf to ike popes" slows (0s Hoe) 
for’ gallory. 

(9 Gumjs, © Aisloctic diminutive from the Persian word gumbag 
(086), valg. gumbas, « cupola or dome, 
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chamber (6) by the small window mentioned when 
doscribing it." To return to the roof, at each end 
towards the north front is a small dome (14,14), 
supported by 8 pillars, forming a cupola or what the 
natives call a Crunji. Were it not for the monstrous 
parapet wall these would have a very good effect, 
as such cupolas are the only light or showy parts 
of Hindustani buildings; but from below no part 
of them can be seen excopt the very summit of the 
domes. (15), (16), (16) aro clevations (Chabuteras) 
on the terrace, on which the people sat to enjoy the 
cool of the evening, ‘The five windows behind these in 
the parapet wall gave a viow of the country; and it 
would scom, that in fair weather the evenings and 
nights were usually passed on the roofs, on which 
account theso were always surrounded by walls or 
screens, 
‘Thero is nothing else remarkable in this court (C), 
excopt that it had to the east a lower area (D), dis- 
tinguished from it only by being on a level with (B) 
and having in its centre a small tank. These two 
areas (B) and (D) served as parades for the guards, 
where they assembled to be viewed by the governor 
seated in the Baradwari. In the area (B) is a small 
door (No. 4) with a window over it. The door leads 
into a don under a stair, and the window into the 
stair iteolf. The small court (B) is called Rosun 
Sahidka Chauk(!) from its containing the tomb of 
a martyr (No. 1) named Rosun. ‘The west end of this 
court is chiefly ocoupied by a gallery (No. 2) open in 
front. ‘This was intended for persons in waiting. The 
door (No. 3) leads into the gallery and is merely meant 
for uniformity; No. (4) leads into an execrable stair, 
which is long, dark, narrow and steep, and which in 
its course has been defended by two doors. Ascending 
this stair we come to a narrow landing place, having 
‘a door to the right, and another in front. It brings 
us into some apartments above the main guard (A), 
as may be seen in the plan of the upper a of the 
building, and terminates in a small closet (1) with 
{Roshan shakid ha chauk, Nothing soma to be koown of thin 
att. 
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a door to the south (2), from whence there was a door 
leading to the roof of the gallery (1) in the area (B), 
which has on both sides a low parapet. 


Another door (3) Jeads into the corner of an open 
terrace (4,4,4) surrounded by a high parapet wall. 
Another more elevated terrace (5,5,5,5), about 4 foot 
high, projects from the west wall of this area, and 
ocoupies most of its space. On the centre of this 
clevated terrace is another octagonal one , still 
higher and probably intended as the evening place of 
recreation for the chief officer of the guard. In the 
western wall of thie area arc two doors leading into 
two small chambers (8,8) in front of the gate, where 
each has a balcony (9,9) covered as usual with a 


cupola and between these is another small chamber | 


(10), with which both communicate, and in front of 
which is a small window (11) immediately abovo the 
point of the arch of the outer gate. ‘Tho northernmost 
of these 3 small chambers communicates by a door (12) 
with tho interior of the palace, to which I shall after- 
wards return. On the south side of the area is a 
stair (18), open above, leading to the roof of tho small 
chambers, a terrace surrounded by a parapet, and 
having in front two small cupolas, in which the low 
minarets of the gate (14,14) terminated. Tt seems to 
have been afterwards discovered that this terrace com- 
mands a view of the women’s apartments, and a rude 
high wall appears to have been built above the original 
parapet, and this was covered with a pent roof, which 
must have disfigured the gate, the only external part 
of“ the building in the least handsome. These 
additional works have in a great measure fallen. 


The area F was the abode of the eunuchs. The 
chamber No. (1) is handsome, with a coach roof, and 
has in front and at one end 2 fine open gallerios (2, 3). 
‘Tho chambor No. (5) has a plain coach roof. No. (6) is 
handsome, haying an alcove roof divided into many 
compartments, and a large arched gate, and two 
small windows towards the area. At its west end 
is a small door leading into a hovel (7) under a stair 
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which enters however from the area (F). ‘This stair 
is perhaps the best in the building, being 4 feet wide 
and the steps tolerably easy. It Ieads up to an area 
above the chamber No. (6) which is surrounded by 
a very high parapet wall (sec plan of the upper story 
No. 15). On the cast side of bis area is a smal] neat 
chamber No. (16) above No. (5) It has an alcove roof 
in compartments and two windows, one of which looks 
into the women’s apartments, the other into the arca 
(F). This has before it a balcony and cupola as 
usual. This apartment is called the Ronggomahal(!) or 
abode of pleasure, and seems to have been the sleeping 
room of the Rajah Man Singha. A stair (17) leads 
up to its roof which in place of being surrounded by 
a parapet wall, is surrounded by a row of square 
pillars, about 4 feet high, which have been united by 
screens of stone fretwork, most of which is gone. This 
roof commands a full view of the women’s apartments, 
and was probably a place where the chief might sit 
concealed to watch their conduct. 


To return to the lower apartments at the west 

end of the area (F), in front is an open gallery (10) 
supported by 4 columns and 2 pilasters, with a sloping 
cornice as usual. The roof is supported by 6 great 
arches which divide it into 7 narrow compartments 
again arched. At each end a wide arch conducted 
into two chambers (11) and (12). Behind this galeey 
and lighted from it by a wide-door and 2 windows is 
an ugly hall with an arched roof (9), and having at 
each.end a small door communicating with two dismal 
dens (13 and 14), which communicate also with the, 
rooms (11) and (12) that are before them. ‘Beyond 
this are 3 retiring losets, one within the other (15), 
(16) and (17). They have no light, but from the outer 
el of (17), and no covered communication with any 
other part of the building. It may indeed be observed 
that in the whole palace thore were scarcely any 
covered communications from one set of apartments 
to another; and that very often indeed there was no 





(1) Rang mahal, “pleasure apartment”, 
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going from even one room to another in the same sot 
without being exposed to all the inclemency of 
1a burning sun or to the torrents of rain which pour 
down in such a climate. 


Above these apartments is a largo terrace, as will 
be seen in the plan of the uppor story (No. 18). This 
area is surrounded by high parapet walls, which 
totally exclude a viow of the women’s apartments so 
that the male attendants of the Rajah or his friends 
might be admitted to his principal place of residence 
(28) through the apartments above the main guard 
(A). In the west of this paepee are 3 small 
windows looking out to the court in front of the castle. 
North from these is a handsome room (19) with a door 
to the south and another to the cast, while on the 
west there is a window with a balcony covered as 
usual, but larger than common, as it is covered by 
Scupolas. The roof of this chamber has been composed 
of flags joined in a bad manner, and some of them there- 
fore have given way. A ‘narrow hanging stair 
(No. 20) led up to the roof ;-but some of the stops have 
given way, and it is no longer practicable. This and 
the other hanging stairs in the building although they 
at first sight resemble those so called in Europe, are 
of a very different and rude structure. One step is 
no support to the others; each is upheld entirely by 
the end built into tho wall, and although the projecting 
part nover exceeds 2 fect in length, many have given 
‘way. At the north end of this area a short open 
stair (21) leads to a small area (22), on the west side 
of which’ aro two retiring closets (22,23) abovo No. (15) 
and (16), and each has in front an open area (24,94). 


Returning again to the area (F) on the ground 
we find a chamber (18), which was the station of a 
guard of eunuchs, and ‘it forms the chief entry into 
the women’s apartments and also into the area (H), 
the more peculiar residence of the Rajah or prince. 


_The area (@) was probably the place where women 
waited in the open galleries (1) and (3) for admission 
into the eunuch’s lodgings, either to sell commodities, 
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or to be carried into the inner apartments. The 
passage from without was through the alley (R) and 
the door (1) in the court (M). The guard room (2) 
was the entry into the interior. 


, The area (K) is surrounded on three sides by 
buildings, and was probably kitchens for the ladies. 


+ The open space (M), to which no buildings are 
immediately attached, seems to have formed a general 
route of communication, and had in it a small tank 
(2), to which all the domesties maight resort. 


Tho apartments round the area (L) appear to 
have belonged to the male domestics of the Raja, and 
the stair leads up to the terrace, by which they are 
covered, and from thence into a chamber, which may 
haye been above No. (1) in the area (K), but the ro 
of both upper and lower chambers have fallen, and I 
know not whether or not the communication went 
farther... These terraces overlook all the area of the 
baths (N) and the space (M), into which therefore the 
ladies never came. 


The baths in the area ay) consist of an ante- 
chamber (1), a cold (2), and a hot bath (3) with boilers 
(4) heated ‘from without, and a retiring closet (8), 
with a passage (5) opening both to the antecham) 
and to the open space (M). The baths, both hot and 
cold, have been dug up in search of treasure.) ‘They 
are lighted from above by a small circular opening 
in the summit of the dome, by which each is covered. 
From the area of the baths (N) into the area (0) are 
two doors for the sake of symmetry, for one would 
have answered every purpose equally well as will be 
seen by the plan. 

In the centre of the aroa (0) has been a small 
reservoir of water. ‘The apartments here seem. to have 
been intended as a place of repose after bathing. A 
stair leads to the roof of the buildings, which as usual 
js terraced. 

TP GE above, page 6, Note (3). 6 
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‘Tho small area (8) at its north end has had some 
buildings (1) betwoon it and the arca (I), the use of 
which, as they are very ruinous, is not very clear; but 
inthe central projection (2) there is a niche, above 
which is an opening about 6 inches high and $ feet long. 
Terminating in this I obsorve 8 water pipes, and it 
probably formed an artificial cascade, as in the area 
there is a stono basin evidently intended to receive , 
the water, The use of the niche, over which the 
water fell, was probably in order to contain a light 
to illuminate the cascade, when it ran in the dark. 


The area (S) communicates by an open stair (8) 
with the large terrace (T), on which a building called 
the palace of flowers is situated, and which forms also ” 
a part of the buildings which surround the area (1). 
Under the side of this terrace which fronts the area 
(8) are 6 small recesses. Under its end, which faces 
the area (D), is a kind of cellar (1) with one door. 
Finally under its side towards the area (I) is a long 

alley (2) supported by square buttresses, and behind 
this gallery is another cellar (3) with 2 doors, 


The building called the Phul Mahal or palace of 
flowers, as will appear from the separate plan, occupies 
the whole terrace (T) contiguous to the areas (D) and 
(B), from which its outer wall rises perpendicular 
but’ along the area (S) there is a walk (1) about 4 
feet wide; and towards the area there is an open 
terrace (2) as far back as the gallery and cellar. An 
open stair leads up to this at the west end of the 
area ®, The building consists of a central hall 
(8) with threo small doors towards each side, and 
another at each end. A man cannot pass any of them 
without stooping. The end doors open outwardly into 
wide arches (4,4). In the centre of this hall has been 
acistern and jet, destroyed in making accommodation 
for the family of Kasem Ali. On each side of the hall 
as an open gallery (5,5) with a door in each end, like 
those in the ends of the central hall, terminating in 
wide arches (4,4,4,4). On each side of the terrace 
{2) a stair leads up by the walls which bound. the 
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terrace. That on the east is for the sake of uniformity, 
and ends at a false door : that towards the west leads 
up by an execrable covered stair to the roof that is 
surrounded by an high abominable parapet wall, 7 fect: 
high, in which there are various peep holes. Under 
this, all round, has been a cornice of the usual form, 
and’had this been surmounted by a balustrade instead 
of the parapet wall, the whole building would have 
been neat. The building forms a neat set of apart- 
ments designed for a place of cool retreat, in which 
surrounded by jets of water the Rajah might sit to 
transact business, 


The chief entrance into the area (I) is by a guard 
room (4) which has stone benches for the guards on 
each side of the passage, and holes at one end (5,8) 
I presume for holding ammunition. Adjoining to the 
guard room a stair leads up to the roof of the adjacent, 
buildings, and near to this is a passage into a retiring 
closet (8). South from this is the door of a small 
chamber (9) by which there is a communication with 
the area (B). Opposite to the guard room is an open 
gallery (1) for the accommodation of those in waiting. 
In the centre of this area (I) has been a reservoir and 
a jet of water. 


The area (P), to which there is admission through 
two small guard houses (1,2), seems to have been 
designed as a kind of theatre or place for looking at 
dancers or singers; and the apartments round the 
area (Q) were intended for their accommodation, to 
dress and refresh, before they began to perform. These 
apartments have been placed at a distance from those 
of the ladies, and in the vicinity of where the Raja 
could go under pretence of business, in order tq avoid 
the offence which the ladies might take at his 
frequenting such company. 

Returning to the area (H), which was the 
principal seat of the chief’s grandeur and more legiti- 
imate pleasures, we find on the ground floor some lange 
apartments. No. (1) has a large arched gate in’ the 
centre, on each side of that a large window, and beyond 
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each of these a small door. Its roof is low, and 
supported by 6 gothic arches, dividing it into 5 com- 
Barina, each of which has a pavilion or coach roof. 

jehind this is (2) a long low-roofed hall which 
communicates with the gallery by one wide arched 
door, and two windows; but is not so long as the 
gallery, a stair which leads to the upper story being 
taken from the south end. Behind it communicates 
by one small door with a long dark cellar (8), which at ” 
its south end under the stair has a recess. In the north 
is a small door leading into a small arched room (5), 
behind which is a dark cellar (4), the door of which is 
not above 2 fect high. Opposite to that door the 
chamber No. (5) communicates with a suite of three 
rooms (6,7,8) of which that in the centre is very hand- 
some. — It'is supposed, and highly probable, that the 
lower apartments of this area were the wardrobe and 
depositories of other valuable offects. At the end of 
this suite is a chamber (9) which completes the north 
side of the area, and formed the chief pasgage with 
two very wide gothic arches into the ladies gardon, 
which was separated from the east side of this area by 
a wall surmounted by a balustrade. 


The stair (10) which conducts from these lower 
apartments to the second story is exceedingly bad, and 
an irregular and dangerous landing place at its top 
(see plan of the upper story). No. 3) has two doors, 
one to the right, and the other to the left. The latter 
forms the communication with the upper parts of the 
buildings at the west side of the area (F). That te 
the right leads into the end of a very fine open 

allery (26), with a flat roof supported on each side 

xy 4 mnassy buttresses, and 4 semicircular arches with 
fine cognices, so as to have a grand solid appearance, 
although rather heavy. At the north end, opposite to 
the door of entry, is a recess with an alcove roof in 
a very good style. 


Behind this gallery is a very firie hall (28), called 
the Emperor's throne (Padshah Takht), in the same 
style, but it has an alcove recess at both onds. It 
communicates with the gallery by a grand door, and 
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two my large windows which have been screened by 
fretwork in stone. This differs a good deal from the 
windows of our cathedrals and does not equal their 
appearance, although it has a very fine effect. It is 
intended to conceal from full view, without excludin, 
the air. In the back wall of this hall are two small 
windows towards the western face of the castle, and 
each has had a covered balcony, but these windows 
are not regular, the one being towards the south end 
of the hall, and the other being within the northern 
recess, from which also there was a window that 
looked into a small chamber (29) at its north end, 
through which there was a passage to the terrace on 
the goof of the ladies’ apartments. The Raja there- 
fore, even sitting in state, had an opportunity of 
seeing what was going forward in that quarter. ‘The 
style of architecture in this hall, and the gallery before 
it, will be understood from the elevations accompany- 
ing the plans. 


Bofore the gallery is an area (27), open above but 
shut in towards area (H) by a Gn parapet wall, 
80 as totally to exclude a view of the ladies. At its 
north end is a door, by which, turning towards the 
left, there is the passage to the small chamber (29) 
above mentioned, through which was the entrance 
into the terraced roof of the ladies’ apartments; and 
by the right was an open passage along the roofs (30) 
of chambers (7), (8) and (9). 


At the south end of the terrace (27) is a stair 
partly open, partly covered. Although tolerably light, 
and rather wide, being from 3 to 4 feet, this stair 
is exceedingly steep. It leads to the roof of the great 
hall and gallery (26, 28), which is surrounded by 
a wall and balustrade, and to some buildings forming 
the third story of this part of the building, of whicl 
a separate plan is given. In the north parapet, 
towards the west end, is a small cupola leading to a 
window and covered balcony (1) overlooking the 
terrace on the roof of the ladies’ apartments. At the 
south-west corner is a handsome square room (2) 
supported by 4 gothic arches, behind the southern of 
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which is a semicircular recess. This room has one 
door, and 2 very small windows. At the south-east 
corner of this terrace is another stair (8), partly 
covered, partly open, which leads to the fourth story 
of this part of the building on the roof of the chamber 
in the third story just now described. Of this fourth 
story also a separate plan is given. The small 
chamber (1) is open towards the north, where it is 
supported by 4 slender columns. The area on the 
terrace in front of this chamber has been surrounded 
by stone pillars, between which there were screens to 
conceal the ladies who might occasionally be admitted. 
1A very narrow passage leads from this small apartment 
along the stair to a cupola (2) supported by 4 pillars, 
which commands a most magnificent view, having ‘not 
only the whole country but almost every area of the 
castle perfectly exposed. This is the highest pinacle of 
the building, ‘and has a showy, light appearance.(!) 

I now proceed to the flower garden (Phulwari), 
as it is called by the Hindus, or (Khaneh bagh) house 
arden, as it is called by the Persians, which is in 
‘act the abode of the ladies, or zenana, as we call it 
from the Persian zenana mahl (women’s apartment) ; 
but this term appears too plain to Hindustani 
jealousy, which chooses to exclude altogether the 
mention of the sex. It forms a large aauere from 
the south-west corner of which the area (H) has been 
taken; but on every other part it is surrounded by 
sper ions one story high, as will be seen on the plan. 

¢ most usual form of each a ent consists of a 
hall opening towards the with a wide door, 
and having at each end a room which is sometimes 
lighted by one window, but sometimes receives no air 
except through the hall. There are however several 
i ‘ities, as will be seen by the plan. It is 
probable, that, when not too much crowded, each lady 
thad one of these apartments for herself and slaves. 
‘Three staircases, as will appear by the plan (7, 22, 
44), led up to the roof near the south-east, north-east 
and north-west corners, where there are buildings, to 
nol BPE ear a oo oe 
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which we shall afterwards return, There are also 
two private entries from the outside of the castle, 
marked No. 11 and No. 88. ‘The latter is guarded 
by two small chambers (89) and (40), which form a 
projection; but to my great surprise there would 
appear at the other passage (11) to -have been no 
precaution except a wooden door. Iam inclined how- 
ever to suspect that both these passages were made by 
Colonel Goddard, to give access to his men, probably 
gusiored in the flower garden, and that the passage 

fo. 11 had been originally a stair like No. be and 
that the passage No, 88 has been like that marked 
No. 26, which leads into two chambers projecting in 
conformity with numbers 39 and 40, and viich 
probably served ns baths. Tho passage No. 18 led 
into a small area (U) surrounded by nine apartments, 
as will appoar from the plan. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 seem 
to have beon retiring closets, the others surroundin, 
this area seem to have beon the apartments of carofu 
women attendants. In the wall between (8) and (9) 
has been a stair leading to the terrace on the roof. 

‘The area called the Phulwari has probably in fact 
heen a flower garden, and is divided into numerous 
parterres hy various narrow paved roads, crossing 
each other at right angles. The flowers of course have 
long ago vanished. 
The chief ornament of this area is a square 

building called the Ainah Mahal, or mirror of 

yalaces,(1) the residence of the chief's married wife. 
Tis placed near the centre on a terrace (W), to which 
on three sides there is an ascent by a stair leading 
to a cistern (1, 2, 3), in which there was probably a 
jet of water. On the west side were two stairs, and 
no cistern. ‘The building is very clumsy. Each side 
in front has three doors, and some way above them 
a cornice in the usual form. Above the comice is 
a window with a covered balcony, and the parapet is 
crowned with a clumsy balustrade. In other respects 
the whole of each front is a dead wall, varied only 





‘Moco egrectly “he mirror apartment”, an apartment hung rood 
sith Unites. ho sane namon are Yond in many places of the ‘Mughal 
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by six windows, placed regularly indeed but entirely 
unornamented, and quite pitiful in size. Within on 
the ground floor, which was probably the usual resort 
of such of the ladies as enjoyed the wife’s favour, are 
12() chambers, and a stair, the distribution of which 
will be seen from the plan. ‘The rooms (5), (6), Aw 
and (8) are tolerably light and airy and high in the 
roof, which consists of a plain semicircular arch. The 
rooms Nos. 9 and 11 are neat, being octagons with - 
two doors and four windows, two: to the outside, and 
two towards the rooms Nos. 6 and 8, and 5 and 7. 
‘The roof forms a hollow hemisphere and is rather too 
lofty. Nos. 10 and 12 differ only in being square, 
and are also very neat. The central room no. 7,(°) 
were it lighter, would be also handsome; but its four 
‘doors are very low, as the stair passes over one of 
them, Bach door has over it a window; and, had that 
under the stair been sacrificed, the doors might have 
been made of a good height. ‘The hemispherical roof, 
which covers the centre, is supported by four gothic 
arches, and within the arches at each end is a semi 
circular aleove completing the roof in length. 

The stair which goes up from No. 8 is 3} feet wide, 
but weky Stee It leads up to the roof, or second 
story, the form of which will be seen by the plan. 
‘The terrace (31) is surrounded by a high parapet wall 
and balustrade, in which, as I have mentioned, are 
four windows with four covered balconies (33, 38, 38, 
83), and it surrounds an elevated terrace (32), and 
a small building (35) above the stair, through the 
middle of which there is an arched passage (86). 
Above this a stair, exceedingly steep, leads to a small 
platform (38) on the summit, which is covered by 
a cupola (39) supported on four pillars not quite so 
high as that above the Padshah’s throne, but still 
commanding a most noble view both of the country 
and castle. At each corner, above the chambers (9), 
(10), (11) and (12) is a small square room g covered. 

adome, too low to have any effect from below. 
ach chamber has a door, and two small windows. 


Ti) Should be “judging from the plan 
{8 Should road "0. 4, according tothe plan, 
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I now return to the buildings above the roof of 
the ladies’ apartments, which is flat. Above the 
doors and windows their front towards the area was 
ornamented all round with a. sloping cornice, above 
which was a low parapet wall, .sulicient only to 
provent those walking on the roof from falling over, 

ut above the roof on the opposite side, the outer wall 
of the castle rose 10 or 12 et above the terrace (40) 
which formed their roof. 


_, Above the stairs Nos, 44, 22 and 7 are three small 
buildings (41) which cover the stair, and open with 
a door to each side from the landing place. A stair 
(42) leads up from the terrace to the small platform 
on the roof of each of these buildings, on which has 
been constructed a small cupola or Gumji, supported 
by 4 pillars (43). On each of the threo corners of the 
roof of the ladies’ quarters above the apartments (9), 
(24), and (42) is a square chamber (44), which on two 
sides towards the terrace has a door and window over 
it, and a window on each of the two sides that look 
towards the country. Each of these latter windows 
leads to a covered balcony, which of course’ was care- 
fully covered by soreens. 


A wretched open hanging stair (48), such as 
before described, Jeads to the roof of each of these 
rooms, which are light and handsome, being nearly 
cubes. On the outside they have all round a sloping 
cornice, surmounted by a low parapet wall, which 
could not conceal from view the ladies that might 
ascend, and which of course they never were permitted 
to do, except in the dark. 


Above the chambers (27) and (28) is a small area 
(47) open above, with a retiring closet (48) behind-it;, 
but there is nothing analagous above the correspond 
ing apartments No. 89 and 40. 


Before the west front of the castle is a large area 
not however corresponding exactly with the dimen- 
sions of the front, as it does not reach to the southern 
end, while it passes the northern, as will appear b; 
the plan. It has three gates towards the north, sout 
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and west, but none of them is in the centre of its 
respective side. That towards the west had above it 
a gallery for the band of music called Nohobut, (*) and 
through this gate came an aqueduct about 4 feet high, 
which brought water into the flower garden from a 
small tank at some distance west, from whence it was 
raised by machinery. This aqueduct cut the court 
into two, so that there could have been no passage for 
a carriage from the north to the south gate, and horses 
could only indeed have passed by scrambling over a 
steep ascent paved with stones, which was in the line 
of the two gates. Except at the gates, the area was 
surrounded on every side by a high wall, on the inner 
side of which was erected a very narrow gallery, 
opening towards the area by numerous arches about 5 
feet wide, with buttresses hetwoen of about 8 fect. 
The gallory was not subdivided into rooms, but served 
as barracks for the men immediately attached to the 
governor’s person. ‘The roof of the gallery served as 
a rampart, defended by the outer wall rising into a 
parapet capable of defence against musketry. ‘Tho 
centre of the west face was ornamented by a cupola, 
supported on four pillars, and overlooking a amall 
tank. 

‘The stones of which these works consist aro partly 
red and partly white, but the latter are the most 
common. The whole‘hill at least towards the summit 
consists of them. The strata are apparently hori- 
zontal, and the masses that have been procured are 
very fine and out well. It is granular, but much 
harder than proper sandstone, and approaches in 
nature to granular hornstone. 


In the afternoon I returned to Meygaong.(%) 


+ "25th December.—I went about 10 miles, which were 
called 7 coses, to Nahatta.(8) The road led for a great 


() Rautay oigially Tage kailedrom;, Gon ed for ho mo 
ayad at fixed en fn front of tho King’s oF Fa Waa hina 
Atk tmastegaltery, gongelly. shows tho ‘main goloway” or entraucn to 


piles, 
“(@) Majhigawan, Sco page 47 above, whore Buchanan apells it 
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part of the way between the great hills and some small 
ones which skirt the Son. ese do not reach to the 
great hills as represented in the Bengal Atlas,(!) and 
are of inconsiderable height, but are very rocky. The 
stone like the whito Ikind on Rotas, but not 80 hard, 
approaching nearer to freestone. The country 
between is a fine level. 
=, The houses of sirkar Rotas I observe have the 
ridge of their roof straight one side, overlapping the 
other as ina government house in Ava. ‘ose ero 
are surrounded by high but rude railings of sticks and 
bamboos covered with Sem.(®) 
The people of Nahatta say that Bupnath fe 
owner is descended from Ruedas, and call him Surya- 
bongsi.(’) They say that at Bandu on the bank of the 
Son where there is a place dedicated to Doriswara Siva, 
hut no temple, there is a stone) on which every 
Ra{ah’s name rppesre engraved when he dies. Bup- 
nath ia called the Bilaunjiva Rajah, which seem to bo 
the same name as Billaunja of Rennell, no such name 
being nown.(°) His estate formed tho part of Circar 
) be, Kennels Bengal Adio. 
(0) Tho broad baan, Dlichor Tablab. how fencer covered vith bean 
piel ote dave’ tena’ tho vitagen sos wn and Song the 


is ‘of South ihr nnd Choth Nagpur, and add much to their pictur 
caquooens. 

(8) Bhapenttha, “lord of kings". 
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Rohtas from Rohtas and upward, including Husina- 
bad, and Bandu and Mangea have been separated to 
collateral branches, and tho whole on the south side of 
the Son has been granted in Jaygir(2) to a Nawab of 
Patna, who farms it to the Rajah for Rs. 6,000 a year, 
but this is in Ramgar.() For what he has on this 
side he is called Talukdar, and paid Rs. 8,300 to tho 
Rani, while there aro 6 or 7 zemindars under him, 
besides a little that he retains Khas. The Rajah 
will now-get the independent management of this 
art of the estate. The family two seats, at 
aranagar, a cose from Bandu, and at Morabba() 
on the Koyil river, but he now lives at Sonpur,(? 
2 coses we the mouth of that river, on the 
south side of the Sone. Bhaiwani Singha the 
owner of Bandu is also called Talukdar, and paid his 
revenue to the Rani, levying it from zemindars. 
‘They know nothing of Chanderban nor of who took 
Rohtas from the family. South from Majiya is 
Gurwa(®) which belongs to Nursingha Deva, a person 
of the same branch of the family with Bhawani 
Singha but he pays his revenue to Ramgar, and his 
estate is a separate perganah, Ranka() in Palamon 
is south from thence. The rajah of Palamon is 
a Cheru. Some people say that the Cheru speak 
Hindi, others not. Ranka belongs to the Dewan who 
is a Suruyar(*) Rajput. Sirguja in the Maratta 
country belongs to [a] Raksel fa) Rajput, of the same 
family with Ajidsingha, on whom he depended, 
Singraula(6) belongs to Udawant Singh, a Ben Bungsi 
(@) Evidently the Husainabad family, descendants of Hidiyad “Alt Khin, 
father of Gholi jusain Khan, the author of the Siyar-ul-Mutakharin, 
who (tne ‘estate from ‘Alt Vardi Khiin’s time, za 
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Brooke and Dampir's Note on Miraapur Disirce South of the Sop (604) 
pio's Note per Deri vel of the Soy (B04). 


{@) Biogeent, mn Mrsapue disteict, south of tho 809. 
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Rajput, who pays tribute for 700 villages to the com- 
any and 700 to the Marattahs. The Chowhan 
ajputs possess the country between Singrauli and 

Surguja and [sic.] belongs to the Marattahs. All these 

aro pure Rajputs. ‘Tho most prevalent caste in the 

parts are the Pooya,(') who are supposed to be 

a branch of the Gor or stone cutters. In Palamon the 

Cherus are by far the most numerous. .A good many 

Khorwar on the hills of Palamo and Bellauja and 

some below. The Palamo Raja wears the thread and 

lives puro, but the poor live impure. 


26th December—I went between 7 and 8 miles to 
Porehac between the hills and the Son, which is 
scarcely here navigated although it contains a good 
deal of water. The people say that there are no pebbles 
cither in it or in the Kiyul.@) About a mile from 
Noahut(*) I crossed a deep torrent named Badua, (6) 
and about 2 miles farther on the Nunona, (*) both.with 
very steep banks, In other places the road is very toler- 
able for such a country. ‘There are said to be many 


tigers(6) in the woods. 


In the evening I received a visit from Bupnath, 
who lately lived at Srinagar,(’) a mud walled house 
with two stories thatched and a mud fort near, just 
opposite to Porcha, but has now gone to Sonpur, a 
similar abode. He was well dressed and very civil, 
but has little the appearance of a gentleman. He says 
that he is descended of Chundroban who was expelled 
from Rohtas hy Shere Shah, as usually related, and 
that Chundraban was descended through the 





(1) Weitten Uns in tho manuscript, Th in dificult to my what casto 


wuchanan rofora to. ‘There in 10 mich caste or tribe to bo fond in south 
Tuchanan rofore to, ‘Thoro in i Zohn in woul 





Bhahabad. “T eospoct that thee should bo road, 
Fapeosont thr pants prononelaon of Bathaiya, (Groako, "Wb 0. XV), 
Bee Pion fale Chom (uh: of en 30, a0 38, "ke 

i) Parshha. 

1} Kool. 


\) Mauhatta. 
(3) Not. named on. the 
{5} Captain De Gloss, 





a 
"ls Jounal, kot whan on survey work In 
uth Dinkes under date Both Decor, 1768, found die vary beghhons- 
Aa ised *cngch shared Jonge a ews 
taal rer” and Tarker on, the nord, ho records "Great 


‘numbers of ‘Tygore”. 
1() On tha south bank of the So9, in Paliman district, % 
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Oyudiya(t) family of Ruedas [Rohitas]. That he is 
descondedd of Chandraban is highly probable. He says 
that the image on Ruedas Chauri represented that 
prinoe, and that the confoal rook mentioned in my 
account of Katautea gate was left by one of his ances- 
tors, who was attempting to dig a passage for the Son 
through the hills, When the workmen began to cut 
this part blood issued from it, He says that he 
can trace his ancestors very far in the papers belonging ” 
to his family, and has promised me a list. 


‘The Son here is about a mile wide and the stream 
is 4 or 5 hundred yards, not rapid but tolerably clear, 
and in most parts pretty deep. It is now fordable at 
two places between this and Bandu, but in the spring 
is fordable in most places. The banks or channel are 
not at all rocky, and they contain but few pebbles, and 
fewer of these are of a fine kind than lower down. 


‘The people of Porcha are Kanoj(®) Brahmans who 
cultivate by means of slaves,() Their huts wretched, 
and they seem bad and indolent farmers. ‘They do 
every kind of labour oxcept holding the plough, | For 
nine years the rains have been scanty, owing to which 
many have gone to other places, 


27th December.—I went rather less than 10 miles 
to Jadunathpur by a road which was represented as 
impracticable, but I found it not very bad; 2 or 3 
descents into torrents were rather steep, in other 
respects it was good. ‘The torrents are numerous, and 
in general contain a little stagnant water, and by 
receiving them into reservoirs near the hills might 


(page, 80) whore Dachanan calla Nim “Chandra 
scans to mo that ha haa confounded the TAje with 
“The Mubuomadan binorans. distinguish betwoon 
‘mighty Raja” of Ni'matnllah may ‘havo, bean, doseondod 
‘of Ayodiya. 1 do not find. his 
3 it may posmbly have beon Char 
en; But iis feo possiblo dhnt Chandeabhn epressnts the, Chursmman 
Aibte wath iy EV 187) dof Mma ia (oo Dons, story of 
tne doa Sot vhs leas Chara), 
aud mary "ail told, ahd the epiit is atl) prop 
by the hill fol ry pi propitiatod 
(§) Kana 
“yg nl) Butanahno, doube refers to, th Kemigant sytem. Te hen 
ls noe a wiavo inthe. aolee “in vi Word. fi” generally uaed fa 
Boge, 
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irrigate a very large proportion of the country; but 
this has beon entirely neglected. The most remark- 
able in the order I passed them were called Titahi, 
Pinsa, Dusiyari, Bohoriya Jagrewa, Barand’ Kota, (!) 
and one at Jadunathpur the name of which I did not 
learn, The country by nature is most remarkably 
beautiful, little wooded hills, winding rich plains, 
most rocky and precipitous mountains bounding on 
both sides a river from 1 to } mile wide, leave nothing 
to be wished for except that the plains should be cul- 
tivated by an intelligent people; but all here is poverty 
and ignorance. There are sundry villages, but 
exceedingly wretched, and chiofly occupied by 
Sakadwipi Brahmans and their slaves, as bad as the 
Konjiyas.(2) ‘The woods are not so stunted as farther 
down, although many of them are on little hills, but 
the soil of these is very rich. These little hills seem 
of a singular nauro.¢} ‘They are in short detached 
ridges or hemispherical lumps, perhaps 40 or 50 feet 
in diameter and 10 to 15 high, with narrow passages 
winding among them. Some’ have been cultivated, 
and I see one producing mustard without irrgation. 


Near Jadunathpur the rock comes to the surface 
without rising into hills, and the rock descends to the 
bank of the Son, but not at all into its channel, which 
is entirely of sand. This rock is divided into masses 
by fissures running nearly E. and W. and N. and S., 
with others having a slight dip to the south. Jt isa 
hornstone, where most entire of an uniform colour and 
substance, but the greater part is much decayed and 
crumbling into fragments like dry clay. In these the 
substance has been divided into thin layers of different 
colours, and not straight but waved. In most places 
not only the larger masses but the fragments into which 
these are crumbling are cuboidal, but in one place I 
observed it dividing into vertical’ plates running east 
and west. 


(0) None of these names are marked on the 8. 8 

(@) Kansoji Ly 

(%) Aro those tho “Cnddapah annds"” of the gevlogiste? Sherwill did’ QY 
ip. 
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A nephew of Torul Mul, and an uncle of the 
Adhaura(!) Chandri, says that the Kharwar always 
lived on these hills from Rohtas to Vijayagur and are 
under two Rajahis, Torul and Siva, one who has the 
hills of Tilautta, the other those of Saseram. The 
hills of Chainpura are under 4 independent 
Chauduris. Siva Singha has one Chauduri, and 
Torul Mul 7, The Kharwars of Tilautta are called 
Turkan, I believe, because they paid fowls to Rotas, 
but they say from the name of the district. Siva 
Singha’s people are called Koruh from the name of 
the district.(2) The country or people of the 4 
Chanduris is called Rajewar, but they disclaim all 
affinity with the Rajwars, but they do the same with 
the Kharwar bearers of the plains and with those of 
Nagpur and Palamo, who speak a language which they 
do not understand, they using the ordinary Hindi 
They have no remembrance of having been sovere 
of any country but their own, nor do they w 
Ruedas nor claim any connection with him, Tort 
and his 7 Chauduris were not of the same family, and 
each paid his contribution peparately, to the Haxi() 
but obeyed his orders. ‘The Raja and his ma] 
relations wear the thread and call themselves Surya- 
bongsi Rajputs, but_do not pretend to have any 
kindred with Bupnath, nor did they ever hear of 
Chandraban, but they say that they always depended 
on whoever possessed Ruedas. The stone in the ditch 
at Katautea they call Baings Asur,(5) and some of 












Now the mow important villago on tho platen, about 20 miloa 
WW. by N. from Rohitagarh. 5 

G) Perhaps ‘Koris, on’ tho bank of one of tho hoadatreama of the 
Durgivati, about 12 millon wast of Akbarpur.” Of. Koresh, pages 66 and 114 


iw. 
') In tho Roport, howover (Martin's B. J, 493), Buchans ” 
) apart, hewraver (i ), an ways they 


catt {he ye 
‘ ond “the. Tani" several times, but dows mot tall 
gs aha at Tema wiiaywho a Golo of Shahid tom 
Booubor 1801 to Septomber 1605, wien describing a visi to tho fortron, 
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toon fferians Ryn, oon of Shih Mal, tho dite of tho forteess jugir who 
Surrondorod tho place to Captain Goddard in 1764. -Havelt Rohs pargane 
tre erantog Jn Jair yh Ca to Shh tal nth ea Sn 
SontiStod Yo ‘Hardans (000 Geccticer,” 1924, page tb4) Shih "Kia yen 
romotimes called Raja Shih Mal, and’ probably Harbans was also known, 
Reais alt ov ae hailed’ hand Harare ts 
‘Buchanan wan tho widow of Hrbans, who wo know resided at Tilt. 
” "Bhainsisor (Mahigésura), 
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them make offerings but others donot. ‘They all pray 
to Durga Devi, to whom they offer butfaloes and 
goats. The poor among them eat fowls and swine, but 
the chiefs who have Brahmans for Gurus and Purohit 
reject these. ‘The poor at, harvest worship chiefly the 
Gonge) Devi, or village goddess, whose name the 
chiefs do not know. 11 except the Rajah’s family 
hold the plough. The poor are not slaves. The 
Gaur) bring forth young in Asaur(®) and go in flocks 
of 4or 5. The males that are solitary are savage and 
attack men. The Gaur and Arna are the same. 
There is no other Arna on these hills, Their horns 
are round, not like those of the buffalo. They are only 
proctred in Choyet,() when the jungle is burnt and 
they come to springs to drink. Their commodities 
come from Banaras by Vijapur(@®) on which route 
there is no considerable ascent. 

The Cherus of this place say that the Palamo 
Rajah is of their caste and callg himself a Nagbangsi 
Rajput, and the persons of high rank there marry 
with Rajputs and wear the thread, but the low Cherus 
do not, ‘although they live pure and have Brahman 
Gurus and purohits. » The people here speak only the 
Hindi, but although those of Palamo in general under- 
stand it, they. have a dialect or language which the 
people here saint understand, and which they call 
the Nagpuri; but it is probable that in Nagpur several 
languages quite distinct are spoken. They have a 
-tradition that they were driven into the forests by the 
Huriyabangs.(®) 

© Gramadevati, “village goddess”. 

@) Seo also page 40 above, Note (8), and Martin's B. £., 11, 14. Gour 
aud Arya are not the same. Tn South Bihar the word gaur (Sanskrit gifz) 
is always opplied to the Indian biaon, and arya (Sanskrit erPEM) 1 the 
‘wild buffalo, 
win A, di a SP ta ree 

“ rant 10 Hindi Basli year, corresponding wi 
atone mfadla of Mach to the niga of Spee? TOPNSINS 

(©) Vijeyagarh, generally pronounced and written Bijaigath. 
in Unkle’ 'see Shologs Po Oe LenS, Geoaker Te" aa Roatate 

rd Ont. e» or ur counexion with Shibabad (ate Gaseteer i028, 
162), where they sppear as Harihobans, : 
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‘The Raja of Billounja says that the Palamo Raj a 
isa Chern, ‘and not a Naghongsi Rajput like 
yur Walih.() The proper Rajputs will not marry 
x the Cherus, who ne lescended from illegitimate 
sons of Chohun(?) Muni. Thesc must not 
confounded with the Chohan(*) Rajputs of the west. 
‘The Chohans of this vicinity are only pretenders, and 
are in reality Paiks. All pro Re mats are called 
Rawut burg, ‘an inferior bi d Paik burg, ~ 
but the Cherus do not even pela to these. The 
Palamo people fied from Bojpur from an ancestor of 
Bapnathy 8, iad settled first at Den 4 in Palamo. 
speak the Hindi the hills of 
Billounja a people called Parahia(®) speak a quite 
distinct language. 
Tho Ramgur, Kunda and Toree(") Rajahs are 
Kharwars but call’ themselves Rajputs. There people 
k Hindi. In Nagpur almost all the people 
Bangure,(®) Rajwars, Kharwars, dc ‘The iron 
smelters are Kol lohar.(*) The persons of rank in 
Kunda, Toree intermarry with the Cherus of Palamon, 
‘The Kharwars of Ramgar, &c., who are learned, say 
wid i. TS eaancin daaelageatanhiaienpein amie cy 


vane Rei, the Bhirgava. For the association of tho earliest 
ara ie arms Rte seth ac 
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() Pachsiys? Seo above, page 77, Note (1). 
(7) Ramgayh, Kupgs and Tort, all famous forts at one time, 
® ieee we page ay Note (4). 
Tor Kol Lohvs, ss Cenrue of India, 111, Yol V, page 602. ‘Ths 
se! ate ay, ompetare se enh and Chote 
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that they derive their name from Khairagur(!) and 
that they ought to be called Gurwar the title whict 
Ajit Singha’s family assumes. ‘This family is acknow: 
Jedged universally to be true Rajputs and have long 
possessed their present territory. Khairagur is on the 
road between Burdi and Mirzapur a small mud fort. 


December 28th.—I remained at Jadunathpur 
Breparing to ascend the hills by the Soli?) ghat 
fadunathpur is a wretched place. There are two 
Ahars,(’) one totally neglected, the other cultivated 
with wheat, and the fields under it with rice. In the 
evening I went to hawk with the Rajah who, although 
his territories are very small, had an elephant, 
a servant on horseback and eight or nine hawks. He 
is said to be very much in debt. He seems quite 
regardless of rd Re le. His elephant stood in the 
midst, of a wheat field and was allowed to pull up the 
young plants and eat without restraint, although 
there is a great scarcity if not famine. ‘The Son here 
is much as at Porcha. In its bed a few pebbles, very 
few of those diaphanous, but some red, green, 
yellowish and blackish, quite opaque. At Bandu ghat 
the diaphanous become common: whether they come 
down the Keyol or are generated in the banks I cannot 


say, 
December 20th.—I went to Sorkey.(®) ‘The 
bottom of the hill is not quite 2 miles from Jadunath. 
yur, near which there are some small hillocks such as 
saw on the 26th; but on the whole no hills come 
within 1} mile of the Son, the channel of which is 
quite sandy and not only contains fewer pebbles than 
lower down, but a much smaller proportion are 





Ht) Both Sante and Khar 
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‘district, Other sites have boon 
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diaphanous, a good many red and n opaque stones, 
but no good specimens Socal, 
The ascent may be a mile in 1 , and is not 
near so steep as Rajghat to Rotas, as it winds a good 
-deal, although not conducted with much judgment 
It is exceedingly rough, although some pains have 
been bestowed in former ages to improve the natura: 
ascent. Loaded oxen carry up small loads, but with 
great difficulty. From the summit. to Sorkey is about 
amile. The country rises into gentle swells, with here 
and there an inconsiderable hill, but many rocks 
project both on the deeper and more level parts. 
‘There is however much good soil fit for the plough and 
of a red colour which I have nowhere seen on the 
plains of this district. It entirely resembles the best 
‘ragy(1) soil of Mysore, and no doubt would be very pro- 
ductive of that grain. It is covered with long grass, 
yuite parched, and scattered trees, Mohuyal, Bot, 
thironji(®) &c. Near the village of Sorki, where it 
1s manured, it produces wheat without watering, but 
without manure it is supposed incapable of produc- 
ing any crop. A narrow valley, _patbape 100 yards 
wide, winds past Sorki, and is cultivated with rice. 
Many banks are made across it, which preserve the 
water with which some of the fields are still filled 
owing probably to springs. The crop seems even this 
year to have been very good. The straw is in a great 
imeasure neglected. I saw only 2 or 3 oxen, but a 
herd of 18 or 20 buffaloes. The people say that wells 
cannot be dug on account of stones, but that most of the 
rivers contain perennial streams and that there are 
many springs. The Rajah’s grandfather has dug a 
small tank, now overwhelmed with weeds, but it con- 
tains much water, and a well lined with stone under 
its lowest bank contains water within a few feet of 
fies surface, which T believe soaks into [it] from the 
tank, 
‘The Rajah is a decent looking t, but v 
smeanly and even dirt[il]y dressed. Fre does not want 
(@) Blewsine coracana, called marud in South Bihir. 
wit eee ea of the fruit, which yields 
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sense, and he had with him one of the Chauduris whose 
linen was bleached and his manners good. They had 
with them 50 or 60 men, several of them armed with 
matchlocks, as the whole tribe I am told is, There 
are 5 Taluks, Turkan, Koresh, Rajwar, Atgaungwa 
and Vi. jaivagix.c) besides some scattered villages west 
from’ Tilautha ‘and some in Kera, north-east from 
Vijayagiri which have no chiefs, but the greater part 
of Taluk Kera() is on the plain and depends on 
Benares. Each of the 3 last mentioned Taluks has 4 
Chauduris, but no Rajah, There are therefore in all 
2 Rajahs and 19 Chauduris, who all intermarry. 
hey ‘isclaim all connection with the Kharwars of the 
south-east and never heard of those to the north. ‘The 
only caste settled here are a few Dusads, who watch 
the villages and collect rent. They get 10 sers of 
gram a month from each house. The barber comes 
once in 14 cae: Clothes when washed are sent below, 
but this is seldom required. All articles of manufao- 
ture brought from below. I saw some pigs, but 
whether belonging to the Dusads or not, T cannot say. 
_ Sorkey contains about 20 houses. or rather families, 
some having several huts fully as good as those of the 
farmers below, The Rajah’s is large. We were 
however kept at a distance, eiagntly from fear of the 
women, no one of which was seen, but all the people 
very civil. 

December S0th,—I went 9 miles to Lora (*) which 
agrees very well with the people’s calculation. The 
country very beautiful, like Mysore, to Khethangs, (4) 
swelling with a few rocks near the banks of the 
torrents; between Khethangs and Lora rather hilly and 
rocky. ‘The woods very much stunted, and in a few 
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Places only trees thinly scattered among the long grass. 
‘he Sal(2) the most common tree. Near the villages, 
usually situated on ising ground, the country is 
cleared, and fine Mango, But and Mchuya trees are 
thinly scattered over it, which look very fine, About 
14 mile from Sorkey crossed a torrent named the 
Barha,(®) which contains some stagnant pools of water. 
By the way crossed 2 narrow valleys cultivated with 
rice, but saw no houses near, The village of Sure) 
I saw at a good distance to the left. More than a mile 
of the road was through stunted woods. About 
3 miles farther on came to the Karamnasa at a good 
vil Hage named Sarodaj,(4) which may contain about 
15 families. The Karamnasa is a small stream or 
burn, clear as crystal. A good deal of the country 
between Sorha and Saroda covered with thinly 
scattered trees and long grass. About half a mile be- 
yond the Karamnasa, covered by stunted woods, is a 
large rocky channel with some stagnant pools of water 
and called the Karnasiya.(®) About half a mile from 
this, through a stunted wood, is a poor village named 
Bohera,(®) containing 2 or $ families, From Bohera 
to Khethangs is about 24 miles through stunted woods, 
Khethangs is such a village as Saroda. From thence 
to Lora is about 2 miles, through a hilly and rocky 
country, 


There can be little doubt, but that Bhupnath is a 
Khairwar as his sally intermarried within these 5 
or 6 years with that of Singroula,(”) who acknowled 
themselyes such. The chief of Eingroule until lately 
was called Lal, but he now takes the title of Rajah, 
All the Khairwars here call themselves Suryabungsis. 
On the hills they acy all promiscuously, although 
they have given up connection with those below. 
They have Sakadwipi Brahmans as Puruhits, and 


71 GA (Bonabrit MTA) Soren robusta, called auhwa among the hilla cf 
a 

mnall tributary of the Kermani, 
rn 


jarodag. 
(0) Not, marked on the SS but the name means the “ite 


(9 Bahar alld atte th ton (Permincia Deere 
2) Bingeaut. 
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some as Gurus, but in the latter office the Dasnamis() 
have interfered. Torul follows this sect. Most of 
them worship Siva, but some have become Vaishnavas 
and abstain from hunting and meat. 

December $1st.—I went to Churunda(®) called by 
some Korhur.() I first returned by the same way 
that I came Pxtecined to the skirts of Chethangs, about 
14 mile, and then turned more to the east. Thad not 
stopt yesterday at Chethangs because it was said that 
it afforded no water, but about a mile after I left the 
yesterday's road, I came to a large rocky channel con- 
taining many pools and a stream of water running 
north, very little less than the Karamnasa. About a 
mile beyond that I passed through a rice field belonging 
to Neyur(} village, but did not see the houses. From 
thence to Duga (*)'is about 2 miles. Duga is a small 
village with 8 or 4 families. A mile beyond this I 
crossed the Durgauti, a rocky channel’ with many 
pools and a stream larger than the Karamnasa, About 

}, miles beyond it J passed Purohangs,(°) where a 
solitary family resides on the west side of the 
Kulhutta(’?) river, nearly similar to the Durgauti, 
‘These three rivers contain streams at all seasons, and 
might be applied to great advantage in irrigation, 
About a mile above the last I halted at Korhar,(*\ the 
residence of a Chauduri. It is said to contain only 
8 houses, but I saw in it at least 80 strong young men. 
In fact each house consists of 3 or 4 huts crammed with 

ople. The Khairwars are a strong people, with 
Features exactly like the Cherus; and both have nearly 
the same customs. Both eat swine, the Khairwars 
eat even fowls. ‘The country is much less populous 
and cultivated than formerly. The people assign no 
reason for this, except that the former inhabitants 
have died. I perceive that in every village some 
shark(®) from the lov country has settled, or rather 
comes occasionally. He advances whatever the people 
71) The ten sub-ordors of the some or sannydsis whp regard 
Sankara, Achinys as their spiritual guide, 
(2) Chunda. (8) Nevrus, 
Koras? (9) Dugna. 
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want, and is repaid partly in produce, partly in posta, 
Datohiefly in the former, and it is to this. chiely 
that I attribute the decay of the country. Churunda 
is a village much such as Lora. 
1st January, 1813.—I went, in the first place about 
6 miles to the top of Koriyari ghat. The country not 
so hilly as yesterday but more so than near Sorky. 
About 24 miles from Churunda I came to a similar 
village named Luka. In the rice land on its west is 
a fine stream of water running north. The people there 
have a very numerous herd of cattle. A little more 
than 2 miles from thence is a similar village called 
Ranadi() with more Rubbi about it than usual. The 
women of this village were allowed to peep at a 
distance, an indulgence shown nowhere else. About 
half a mile beyond Ranadi is a small stream() in a 
rocky torrent called Achela, I then walked down the 
pass,@®) which is fully as difficult as Sorky and 
conducted with no skill as it follows a torrent which 
renders the road very bad. On suming into the plain 
I went about a mile to the village of Koriyari,() and 
from thence went into ‘a, recess called Kasisiya(*) Ko 
from its containing a mine of that substance. The 
distance from Koriyari is called 2 coses, but does not 
appear to me more than 3} miles, 2 on the plain and 
fu the lower part of the hill. All on the summit of 
e hills from Sorki to Koriyari ghat the stone 
is exactly similar to that of Rhotas gur. As you 
descend the ghat it assumes more the appearance of 
hornstone. At the bottom of the recess is a grand pre- 
cipice showing the strata admirably. ‘They are nearly 
horizontal, with a slight dip to the east, but that the 
vertioal fissures are also very distinct appears from a 
grand mass of rock, perhaps 50 feet high, 100 long, 
®) Ranadi 
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10 feet wide at the bottom, and perhaps 8 at the top, 
standing quite erect and detached from the precipice 
behind. At the Katautea gate of Rotas on the 
northern side are 2 similar masses, much larger indeed 
but not so far separated from the mass, being only 
separated by a chasm of a few feet in thickness. The 
disposition of the ore is here very plain, Tt runs along 
the whole end of the recess at the bottom of the precipice 
and is about 10 feet thick, but much ma lower 
down, as its bottom has never been explored. It consists 
as in the other mine of two very distinct substances. The 
greater part is of gentle slate, which is at once dis- 
tinguished by the saline efflorescence on its surface 
being yellow. Near its upper part, but covered by a 
portion 2 or 3 feet thick of the gentle slate, is a band 
of pyrites(!) about 2 feet thick and covered with 
a white or pale bhie efflorescence, ‘The mine is wrought 
by Khairwars, who break off teagmanta with stones, 
althou sh it is so hard as to strike fire with a pick axe, 
They then carry it to Koriyari on their heads, although 
the road for thé greater part of the way is very good for 
loaded cattle. They have already formed a considerable 
excavation, and will continue to advance until the rock 
falls in and overwhelms the mine, which will then 
cease to be wrought. The rock above is black, and 
seems a gradation between hornstone(2) and potstone. 
No distinction is made between the two kinds of ore, 
although the one is vastly more heavy than the other, 
nor does sufficient pains seems to be bestowed on scrap- 
ing the efflorescence. It is only wrought in Choyet 
Bysak.@) I then returned to Koriyari, where T 
examined one of the works for making Kasis. The 
workman who superintends is the most stupid 
creature I ever beheld, but so far as I could understand 
him the process is as follows. The new ore is brought 
down in spring and placed in a heap, when if no rains 
occur it is watered until the commencement of the 
rainy season, when it is put under a shed and is fit for 
filtration, the operation going constantly on. 





(i) A combination of fron and sulphur. 
{a} Sherrill docs nt show hornstone ts found here, but only indurated 
potalone end 
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A quantity is put with some water into a large earthen 
vessel at night, and after being stirred is allowed to 
stand until morning when the earth is taken up, 
strained and thrown into a Besp which is exposed to 
the air until the rainy season. If no showers happen 
in spring, it is watered and then put under the shed; 
nor does it ever seem to be wholly exhausted, as the 
same is repeated year after year, but the now matier 
is always mixed with the old. In the morning another 
quantity of ore is mixed with the water and allowed 
to stand until night, when the earth is again lifted out 
and strained. ‘They have no contrivance such as 
a cook for drawing off the water, and asa strainer use 
an earth ted with a large hole in the bottom. The hole 
is covered by a bit of tile and the solution passes of 
course through loaded with earthy matter. It is then 
put into a vessel and allowed to stand all night, when 
a good deal of the impurities subside and the solution 
is taken up ina amp, and poured into the boilers. The 
furnace consists of 2 mud walls, the fuel going in at 
one end and the smoke out at the other. It is covered 
above, leaving three small openings for 8 small earthen 
pots, each may perhaps contain 10 sers. ‘The evapora- 
tion is conducted chiefly in the two lateral ones, and as 
it goes on the thickened matter is collected in the 
central pot, which when filled is removed and the Kasis 
formed into balls of a deliquescent muddy substance, 
which no doubt contains much sulphate of iron with . 
much pulverized pyrites and clay, and probably some 
Alum, What subsides from the solution is collected in 
heaps, which after a year’s exposure to the air gives 
more Kasis than either new or old ore. The waste of 
labour both in mining and extracting the salt and the 
expenditure of fuel, were they estimated on the 
European scale, would render it as dear as silver and 
are on a par with the impurity of the salt procured. 
‘There are 5 boilors, one at Koriyari and 4 in a wood a 
little lower down the same valley. 
end January —I went down the valley of Kori- 

yari_to Akber (1) The valley is about 2 miles 
“Ty Akbarpur. I have never seen this sine explained. Poaibly Me 
af aie, dime ies eg Brass Ee ay 
‘rare Muhammadan names are on or about these hills. 
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wide, perfectly lvel, of good soil and watered 
several perennial streams, but except in the wretche 
village of Koriyari occupied by Khairwar it is entirely 
unocoupied and covered with woods consisting chiefly 
of bamboos, but these are not cut, all that are used are 
brought from the bottom of the hills. In fact the 
wealthy drones who have herds of buffaloes keep this 
‘waste as a place for their cattle; were it cultivated the 
scenery would be inexpressibly fine, both sides being 
covered by immense rocks of Rotas in which are numer- 
ous recesses, some penetrating far among the rocks and 
precipices. One spot has been cleared by the 
merchants for collectitig their baroboos from the hills, 
and the quantity lying there for exportation was very 
reat, Not one seems to be cut on the plain between 

that and Akberpur, although it is covered with them 
for above a. cose.(!)" I crossed the Kochla(®) Koriyari. 
and immediately afterwards a smaller stream, About 
2 miles farther on I crossed a pretty stream which 
comes from Gulariya Ko towards the Katautea gate, 
But I suspect that at this season no water falls from 
the hills. _ In going to the Kasis mine all the channels 
were dry, but at Koriyari there is a small stream, and 
where the riyer(8) divides into two branches below each 
is more considerable than the stream at Koriyari. The 
natives have made no observations on the subject. 

3rd January.—I returned to Vishnupur,(4) near 
‘Tilautta, and observed that the water of the Son there 
is used for irrigation, so that the usual pretence of its 
killing every crop it touches(®) is a mere imagination. 

4th January.—I returned to Saseram and observ- 
ed that the river in the ghat is now dry. 





zs (1) The tract fa within the boundaries of the peculiar Govern- 
mont Bhtato, Hnown. as the. Bohshafi Mahal, the nature and history cf 
‘which wore so fully described in Mr. (now Sit) D, J. Macpherson's Report 
tn the Government Estates, or a brit account, veo Qaviteer, 1024, 
Sir Spuchanan wae perhapa tot aware of tho duty Jeviable on al bam 
and other timber products 

(0) Named Barua W. on the 8. 8 

(0) Aviano N. 

(0) 2 Bishunpora, four miles SSW. from ‘T'lotho, 

8) This objection was ruired some 60 yoara Intor, when the Son. Canal 

16e, “Tas cer connrustiony ‘and. tho complaint Veal heard that 
The'Tepot of ine asnd mont vikimataly deteriorate the sil 
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5th January.—¥ examined the Rosa (?) or monu- 
ment of Shere Shah situated on the west side of Sase- 
“ram, in the midst of a fine tank. This extends 
Geskoning from the commencement of the steps for 
oan aing, to the water) 1144 feet from east to west 
and 898 from north to south. The slope of the stair 
to the water is 38 feet in 5 or 6 monstrous misshapen 
steps, now in most parts totally broken, but enough _ 
remains to show that they have never been well cut or 
built, and they are out of all reach of convenient 
dimensions. Otherwise the work would have been very 
rand and beautiful. The earth taken out of the tan! 
as as usual been thrown into large unseemly banks at 
the distance of 142 feet: from the stair on the northern 
and southern sides, and of 118 on the eastern and 
western, ‘These banks have always been ugly, but had 
they been planted(®) they might have added much to the 
randeur of the place, and trees thrive very well on 
them. Further, had the area between the wall which 
lines their inside and the stairs descending to the 4 
sides been in proper keeping, with shady walks and 
appropriate buildings, the design would have been 
complete. Originally it may have been so, and 
T suspect that the only building in this area was once 
a square hall, covered by a dome, with 4 doors, which 
stands in the middle of the northern stair and leads to 
the bridge which conducted into the tomb. This hall is 
heavy and clumsy to the last degree, At present, not 
only this area but the unsightly banks by which it was 
surrounded have been deformed by numerous tombs of 
all shapes, sizes, kinds and materials, quite irregularly 
and in all stages of decay. There is also on the west 
end an Tagayi (@) which is whitewashed and still 
frequented by the pious, and on the south side there is 
a ruinous Mosque, where however Nemaz is occasion- 
ally performed. | Near this the area contains an 
"(i Rawea (Arable ey"), a garden, and then 
(2) Te tn evident from Poter Mundy's drawing, mado in Septembor, 
eg" tha Form diya ha Tpke ad bon netly opt and pnd 
‘with trees, "The natural eff. of rain and -westhor daring ‘nearly two 
Canturles had alace then diafgured the banks. No one acquainted with the 
reat’ Mobaramadan. magaolas in Northern Todia can fail to have. bean 
my agin (Stage. 0 place, whare stems foula ot fens gre 
a ae PUR Ge Dene eaten, wom oo Ue to 
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abominable village swarming with squalid Fakirs. 
T believe that originally there was an entry into the 
area of the tank by each corner, but the principal en- 
trance seems to have been from the west, where there 
is a wide gap in the mound, shut up by a stone gate of 
plain workmanship but of considerable size, and not 
unsuitable for the entrance toa tomb. The banks 
have suffered considerably from various operations of 
athe natives, not only in building upon them as before 
mentioned, but a great part of that towards the town 
has beon carried away to construct the mud walls of 
houses, an operation Still going forward. 

The bridge has fallen, (1) a lucky circumstance for 
the tomb, which has long saved it from total ruin, as 
the entrance to the island in which the tomb stands is 
now difficult, and is performed on a raft of bamboos 
supported on large earthen pitchers ;(2) and this is onl 
made’ when wanted by some person of curiosity. 
Fakir pretends to have hereditary charge, but he never 
visits it except when some gentleman constructs a float, 
and he then is an assiduous attendant and most impor- 
bunate beggar. The water is very dirty owing to all 
manner of wen andi beasts frequenting it to wash them- 
selves and clothes; Were it not for this I believe it 
would be very good and clean. As it is, it is much 
used, and I observed many Hindus performing their 
mummeries in it as quietly as if it had been dug by 
Rama or Krishna, and sipping contentedly the water 
that has soaked’ through so many Muhammedan 

raves. 

The bridge has fallen, (!) a lucky circumstance for 
about 244 feet, rising for some way with rude steps 
of stone to the foot of an elevated terrace, in the centre 
of which the tomb is placed. This area, which is 
surrounded by an embattled parapet 6 fect high, is also 
a square, the side of which is about 183 feet in length; 
but it is placed obliquely on the island, each corner of 
the upper area being about 38 feet from one side of 
the lower and only 16 from the other. I cannot assign 


(0) Peter Mandy's drawing shows the bridge wanding complete in 
1632,” Tt had fallen, or bean broken down, bofore William Hodges and 
‘tho Daniell visited Sés 
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any reason for this circumstance, which very much 
spoils the symmetry of the whole work. I at one time 

ought that it might have been made in order to 
render the place of prayer to face Meka, but if the 
tank is placed east and west this could not have been 
the case; for by this obliquity the western side of the 
upper area, in place of being brought to the N of W., 
is inclined ‘towards the south,(1) as will appear from 
the plan, _ 
The upper area in the centre of which the tomb 
stands is at present 30 feet above the level of the water, 
and the embattled parapet rises 6 feet higher, but then 
the steps from the bottom of the Derpendtoular wall 
reduce its height, so that, including the parapet, its 
height may be about 30 feet. On the E. N. and S. 
sides are simple small gates rising above the parapet, 
and having on each side a stair leading down to the 
water, besides the bridge which enters the northern 
gate. On the west side there is no gate, but there are 
stairs. 
‘At each of the 4 corners of the area is a clumsy 
octagonal building surmounted by a dome, with a door 
in each face in form of a gothic arch. The cornice 
above is sloping as usual. These buildings from out- 
side to outside in extreme dimensions are 24} feet in 
diameter. Within they form airy and neat apart- 
ments, but their floors have been dug in search of 
treasure. In each side of the parapet are besides 2 
doors near the corner buildings, from whence project 
an equal number of balconies, covered as usual by 
small domes supported by 4 piliars. 

I now proceed to the Rosa or Monument itself, 
which at the base is an octagon of 54 feet each side. 
The sills of the doors are about 28 inches from the 
surface of the area, and the space below them is orna- 
mented by a carved moulding. 

The whole height of this 1st stage of the building 
is about 35% feet, of which 1} foot is the basement 
under the doors and 6 feet are a very clumsy balus- 
trade: under this is a sloping cornice as usial, In 

(Dut Macca is alightly south of wont from Sisarim! ‘Thoogh the 
chuglty may avo etn exaggerate, th reo, conjectured by, Buchanan 
{8 probably the cosrect one, in spite of views to Une contrary, Bub see the 

ide by Temes Burgess in tho J. 2. 4. 8,, 1006, pago 46M 
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each face are-three gothic arches 12 feet wide, with 
buttresses on ach side of the central arch'5 fect 
2 inches wide. The thickness of the wall is 6 
fect. The arcade runs round the whole building, and 
is 10 fest wide, ‘The roof of each side is supported 
by 4 gothic arches which, support $_ hemispherical 
lcove roofs, 10 feet in diameter. Rings in. their 
centre show that each had in its centre a chain for 
suspending a lamp, ‘Tho inner wall of each side of the 
interior on the outer side towards the area is 
divided by 8 gothic arches, in the central one of which 
on 7 sides is « door 7 feet 1} inch wide, and in the two 
lateral ones are two shallow niches, ' On the 8th or 
western side are three niches and no door, the place 
for prayer being in room of a. door. This inner wall 
is an ootagon of 414 feet a side, and is 15 feet thick. 
Within is a great ootagonal hall covered by a dome, 
and each side is 28 feet 7 inches in length. It has 7 
doors on 7 of the sides and in the Sth a niche for 
prayer, a good deal carved and covered with pious sen- 
tences, in the centre being tho name of God, Allah, 
which stands alone in many of the niches of tho build: 
ing. This great hall asconds very plain with 8 sides 
for about 27 fect, when it has a small rude cornice, 
above which are 16 very rude windows 64 feot high and 
4 feet wide and shut with fret work in stone which 
reduces considerably their dimonsions. ‘They are not: 
arched, but. their lintels supported by very rude 
brackets, ‘The doors are supported in the same 
manner, but their brackets are neatly carved. There is 
one window on each side and one in each angle, which 
forms the upper part into 16 sides, and immediately - 
above the windows it is subdivided by yery rade 
mouldings into 32 sides, in each of which is a small 
rude niche. ‘The part of the wall where it is 16 sided 
is about 25 foot high, and where it is 82 sided is about 
11, giving in all 68 fect high to the spring of the dome 
which is about a hemisphere. From ite contre hange 
the fragment of a chain, which probably served to sus- 
nd a lamp or lustre. "The grave of Shere Shah is in 
the centre of the hall, with a small pillar about 8 feot 
high at hig head and his right towards the place for 
prayer. The grave is raised about 6 inches above the 
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floor, and like it consists of plaster. At his feet are 
two rows of graves said to belong to his favourite 
officers. This tomb is sufficiently lighted and ventilat- 
ed from the windows and doors, and its heaviness in 
such a building does not displease, but the attempts at 
ornament are in the very worst taste and rudely 
executed. Had it been rectly plain it would have 
had a better effect. A few simple but neat cornices 
with well formed doors and windows and good masonry 
would have given it a very grand and solemn appear- 
ance, but here as usual in native the workman- 
ship is very rude. The stones are not placed in regular 
rows, one being thick, another thin, while a third is 
cut like a dovetail to fill up the inequality left by the 
two former. Some again are laid on their sides, others 
placed upright, so that even in the simple disposition 
of the stones no attention is paid to symmetry, which 
produces not only a very bad effect but tends to weaken 
the building. e within consists of one hall the 
whole height of the building, but on the outside is 
divided into three stages, the first of which I have 
already described. I now proceed to describe the 
others. From the side of one of the doors leading into 
the great hall of the tomb a stair ascends through the 
thickness of the wall to one of the windows. This 
stair is about 3 feet wide, and the steps are of rough 
stones about 12 inches wide and as high, but some 
more, some less. ‘Through the window you pass out to 
a terrace above the colonnade and fenced in by the 
balustrade. This terrace is 15 feet wide, and at each 
corner is an cupola supported by 6 pentagonal 
+ rude pillars. ‘The floors of these cupolas being about 
18 inches above the level of the terrace interrupt the 
walk round, which would otherwise be very fine, 
although the balustrade is vastly too high (6f feet), 
but views of the country may be had through it. The 
building above this terrace continues on the outside an 
octagon of 41 feet a side, although within it has 16 
ere ft terminates in a deel small cornice surmount- 
a low parapet, very clumsy. Two stairs equally 
ions anid & fooe natrower than that below Tead up ef 
the thickness of the wall, and each turns out to a 
small door covered by 4 pillars and a dome adjacent to 
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a cupola, which disfigures the building as destroying 
the symmetry of the whole. Why these doors were not 
made to open into one of the cupolas I cannot say. 
‘These stairs conduct into a terrace forming the third 
Story of the building, and placed on the’ thickness 
of the innor wall, the dome above of course occupying 
only the thickness of one stone. ‘The terrace, 
including the parapet, is 9 feot 10 inches wide. The 
* building within tho terrace rises for 11 fect with 
16 sides, albhougt on the inside of the tomb it 
has there 82. Tt ig quite plain and covered by 
a homispherical dome, on the centre of which is 
a small cupola supported by 4 pillars. On the 
terrace op osite to those helow are 3 cupolas also 
supported by 6 pillars. On the whole the outside 
is still more defective than the inner, An attempt 
at more ornament with an equal heaviness of design 
and rudenesg of execution have rendered its defects 
more glaring, while the simplicity of the interior is 
not ill suited for the purpose of the building. Tc 
crown the bad taste (}) of the whole, the entablatures, 
balustrades and parapets of the whole have been 
painted with the most gaudy and glaring colours laid 
on plaster like a kind of enamel, and covered with tin- 
sel lowers. Time has indeed removed most part of the 
paint, and has so far favoured the appearance of the 
-ruin;(®) for the building may now be considered as 
such, and has just arrived at the stage when its decay 
will be rapid. " It has hitherto suffered little dilapida- 
tion and the inner wall and arch are perfectly entiro, - 
but fig trees have taken root on all the exterior parts, 
and haye already overthrown several of the smaller 
buildings. There is no doubt that Shere Shah left an 
endowment for its support, but the Mogols, who very 
sclthoon ih ihe" ateactare ad cone 
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strangely affooted to despise him as an usurper, had the 
meanness to resume this, and the place has been totally 
neglected ever since their authority was established. 
6th January.—I went to visit some of the other 
monuments, and first that of Soin () the son of Shere 
Shah, which is situated about half'a mile west and 
north from that of his father. It has never been 
finished, as his reign was short and his son governed 
only a few months before the successful irruption of 
the Mogols. It had evidently been begun during his 
life, the few months which his family afterwards re- 
tained power having been unequal to carry the work so 
far. It seems to have been intended to be nearly on 
the same plan with that of his father, consisting of a 
tank and island with a bridge and a great tomb to be 
covered with a dome and surrounded by an octagonal 
arcade with three arched doors in each face. 
building has only been erected from 10 to 15 feet high. 
Some of the arches of the arcade have been turned, 
others not. I observed the following alterations in the 
pla, some of them evidently improvements. The 
anks thrown out in digging the tank have been remov- 
ed to a greater distance and have been sloped gradually 
towards the stair, although very abrupt towards the 
country. The view from within is not therefore so 
dismal. The bridge is entire, and is from the southern 
side of the tank in place of the north. It has 11 small 
ges for the water, which are not arched but cover- 
ed by long stone beams laid from buttress to buttress. 
Small balconies on each side project from each side of 
the road between these openings, and would have been 
covered with cupolas. ‘The island, in place of the 
obliquity of the structure with which that of Shere 
Shak has been deformed, is perfectly regular, and each 
side rises with a stair its whole length about 8 or 10 
feet above the water. At each corner an octagonal 
Projection like a bastion is connected with the island 
yy a narrow neck of some length, and on these no doubt 
4 oct buildings, as in the tomb of Shere Shah, 
would have been erected. The island from this height 
of 8 or 10 feet at each side rises gradually towards the 
great building, which as showing this from top to 
(G) Talim Sah i the correct Wile Tis name was Jolal Khin, the 
omer som of Shor shy who was aclocted by his nobles to muccood his 
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bottom must have had a od effect. The buildin, 
would have been nearly of the same size, but at 
corner would have’ had a minaret () which would 
probably have superseded the miserable cupola on tho 
second story, and have had avery fine effect. The 
niche for payer is not so much ornamented as in the 
tomb of Shere Shah, nor does it contain any writing, 
but the name of God alone is carved on many parts of 
the building without. 

.__ ,The gravo which occupies the centre of the build- 
ing is undoubtedly that of Selim, who would naturalh 
he deposited there until the building could be finished. 
On his left is a grave of the same size, probably that of 
his unfortunate son Adil, and at their feet are 6 
smaller and of unequal sizes, such as may be supposed 
suited for children. Theso 7 are surrounded by a wall 
about 7 feet high enclosing a small square area, and 
built rudely of small stones and clay. It'is probable 
that on the destruction of the family the murdered 
children have been deposited by’ some servant 
near their parents, and a wall built round to exclude 
wild beasts. The stair all round the tank has been 
completed, and at the south-western corner of the 
island some way from it is a small cupola érected on 
® circular base projecting from the water. This is 
quite an irregularity in the structure, nor do I know 
what purpose it could have served. Part of the tank 
has become dry, but the water would be very good were 
it not used by all the washermen of the town. 

South some way from the nionument of Shere Shah 
another on a similar plan has been commenced, but 
carried on a very little way. A good deal of earth 
has been taken out and thrown into a bank as usual, 
and the stair for a descent to the water has been con- 
structed, but the island in the centre remains unaltered 
nor has any building been commenced. It is usually 
said to be the Mokbara or Rosa of Runadost,(2) brother 
of Shere Shah, but the people are very ignorant of the 
genealogy of this family and of history, and it is more 
probable that it was intended for Adil Shah, the eldest 
son and successor of Sclim, and may have been com- 
menced even hefore the death of this latter prince as a 

iF Apparently amore eoiacor, Yor which T cgi Ing why ove 
aun tee gurney aod fon a 
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monument for his heir apparent: for it is said that 
Selim died at Selimpur{!) near this, on his way from 
Dilli to his native place, He had left his son Adil 
Shab at Dilli and had with him two younger sons. On 
finding his death approach he placed the young princes 
under charge of their mother’s brother, giving him 
command of the forces then present, and directing him 
to give Bengal to one prince and Behar to the other, 
while Adil Shah should retain the western provinces, 
During the funeral the mg rinces disappoared 
and it is,usually supposed that they were murdered 
and buried in his tent by their unnatural uncle, who 
immediately assumed the royal titles and commenced 
a civil war with his nephow Adil. Humayun, who 
during the vigorous government of Shere and Selim 
had been skulking on the frontiers, immediately 
promedtd east, and owing to the dissensions of the 

atans had little difficulty in wresting from them the 
‘western provinces. Under pretence of usurpation he 
put the whole family of Shere Shah to death. 


7th January.—I_ visited the tomb of Huseyn 
Khan, (*) the father of Shore Shah, which stands in 
middle of the town surrounded by a high wall of hewn 
stone, with gates in the eastern, northern and southern 
sides, and an octagonal building covered as usual by 
adome at each corner. On the West side of the area is 
a small plain mosque built also of hewn stone. |The 
tomb itself resembles that of his son, but is not so 
lange, and consists of a large octagonal hall covered by 
a dome and surrourided by an arcade with three gothic 
* arches in each of its faces. It has only 7 doors, and 
no windows. The whole of the arcade outside and in, 
although built of hewn stone, would appear to have 
been covered with plaster very minutely ornamented 
and containing a vast extent of pious sentences. The 
roof of the arcade, as in the other, supported by three 
domes on each side, but these rise above the level of the 
terrace on the top of the 1st story, which has no 
cupolas at the corners but is surrounded by a balus- 
trade. Both this and the cornice under it have been 


0) Tiare is no town called Galingur anywhere ooo Sie 
stay oreovty died‘ Gliger io 16k, eas ae 


(9) Hasan pin Ser,  % ein 
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are, as in the tomb of his son, 8 cupolas. 

‘The dome springs immediately from this terrace, with- 
out the third stage that is under it in the tomb of his 
son, The summit is crowned by an ornament of 
various mouldings, and not by a cupola. It is difficult 
to say whether the small domes or the cupolas which 
surmount the first stage in the two buildings have the 
worst efiect.(:) I am persuaded that had their places 
heen superseded by a minaret at each corner, as seems 
to have been intended at the tomb of Selim, the effect 
‘would have ben very grand and striking. In examin- 
ing this building 1 was filled with disgust and shame. 
The Tahsildar of the Collector, a Mi lan, had 
built his house adjacent to the mosque, kept that clean, 
and employed a person to perform worship; while the 
tomb, although neglected and allowed to fall a prey 
to the wild figs, suffered no disgrace, ali intruders 
beg excluded by the wall. On the arrival of General 
Wood's(#) detachment the Pisce ‘was seized on for form- 
ing a military cep, and had this been confined to the 
tomb which was abundantly large and had it been done 
with decency there would have been little reason for 
complaint. ‘The insult offered to the dead might have 
been compensated by eradicating the trees, by puttin; 
in wooden doors and other essential repairs performe 
in a becoming manner; but the mosque, where worship 
is still performed, has been filled with grain, and the 
whole area defiled by the bullocks coming and going 
with loads, while the tumult of porters, carriers 
weighers and clerks resounds through the whole sacred 
place. ‘The tomb has been made a receptable for fire- 
‘wood, pots and such like worthless articles, to secure 
which the doors of the hall have been built up with 
mud, and the doors of one side of the arcade have been 
filled up in the same manner to form accommodation 
for the keepers. Nor has one single fig tree been des- 
troyed nor the slightest repair given. area within 
the wall afforded room enough for any temporary 
buildings necessary for this purpose. 

r of Tei Khin, nese Homayin’s mansoloum at Delhi, 
wnidt 2 Stutcges't tie, 2 fay soured 

(@) Afterwards Lioatonant-General Sir George Wood, x.0.% 


gaudily painted. On the terrace above the second 
Story there 
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From thence I went about a mile south to see a 
tomb said to be that of Alal Khan,(!) the person who 
saperintended the building sacred to Shere Shah, and 
considered by the natives as a masterpieco of art and 
taste, but in my opinion it has little pretension to 
either, the masonry being rude as usual and the design 
ungraceful. A square area, in which the body of the 
Daroga and that of some other person have been depo- 
sited under two gravestones neatly enough carved, is 
surrounded by a wall of hewn stone, with some few 
ornaments and in general about 12 feet high. ‘Tho 
area is of considerable size, and at each corner within 
has had a small dark low apartment. with neither light 
nor air but by one small plain door. Three of these 
chambers have been surmounted by cupolas of 4 sides 
surmounted by very clumsy domes. The fourth at 
the north-western corner has had a second story, with 
three wretched pigeon holes through which a man can 
scarcely creep, but its north face has been ornamented 
with a gallery, and a stair leads up to its roof from 
the east, which adds to the deformity occasioned by 
this want of regularity. On threo of the sides are 
ates. ‘Those to the north and south are very plain. 
that from the east rises higher than the rest of the 
wall, and has on its top two small cupolas, while a 
stair leads up from each side on the thickness of the 
wall. The west side of the area is the highest and most 
ornamented, but owing to the small chamber at its 
north end has a less elegant appearance than the east, 
which is regular. It contains a niche for prayer in 
place of a door, but is in other respects on the same 
plan with the east end. On each side of the wall with- 
in the area are 4 stairs about 18 inches wide and very 
steep, taken from the thickness of the wall, as in the 
plan.(@) The grave stones have been displaced, pro- 
bably in search of treasure, ‘This tomb has a very bad 
character, and the mere mention of it is considered as 
a full excuse for a vixen of character to open the 
sluices of her eloquence upon any unfortunate person 
who should ask where it stands. It*is alleged that 
formerly, although ill fitted for the purpose, it was the 


() Atawat han, 
) This plan was, not reproduced in Martin’s J, 2, 
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Scene of a great deal of intrigue, and no woman of 
decent character is supposed to know where such a 
Place is situated. 

8th Janwary.—I went to visit the Khunds on the 
Kudra river. 1 went first about two miles along the 
Tilautta road, when turn ing to the south I c1 the 
river which contains some clear water and a very small 
stream in a deep, sandy channel. The stream at 
Saseram is rather larger, and were it not filled with all 
manner of impurities would be fine water. Imme- 
diately above this I ascended the hill by the easiest of 
the passages that I have seen in the whole range, and 
which is nowhere very steep, although the rock is 
almost everywhere naked. About the middle of the 
ascent this passage, called Khutaghat, (*) was fortified 
in the time of Shere Shah by a wall of hewn stone, in 
order to secure this easiest(”) passage to Shere ghur. 
‘The wall would have been of little use against regular 
infantry, but of these there were none in the armies 
of Hindustan. Indeed infantry could scramble up in 
a thousand places in these hills, and, having formed 
a lodgment to defend the workmen below, a road for 
artillery might be easily constructed in many places. 

The lowest and greatest of the Khunds called 
Dhuya,() from the smoke or mist that rises from it 
when there is water in the torrent, is about a mile from 
Kouta ghat and as much from the passage by which we 
went from Saseram to Tilautta. ‘This mile is a narrow 
glen or gap, with perpendicular rocks on each side, 

haps 100 feet high, which terminate at the 

und) where the water rushes over the precipice. 


ilgrims might find an al the 
ie pie this glen, but that Ye hot the objects the 
trouble of ascending Khuta ghat is vastly preferable. 
‘The river is at pceeett. Gait dry, except in the pools 
where there is a good deal of stagnant water; but when 


{o'r itiy tw cal the “nse pumage to. Shogarh, bat 
otcbtiy’intndad’io spit Simslt of ici of tesined 
attack fromthe plain coontry to the north. 
(2) “The pool of smoke", ( WY GWE). Thomas Daniell painted 
‘a view of this waterfall, roproduced as Plate XI of the Fourth Series of 
Views ‘in. Hindostan”, Ay in the saturn of 1789, when the river 
ras Tall of water. 
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filled tho view of the cascade must be very fine, as trom 
a rock on the west side you will have a full view of it 
from top to bottom, and after heavy rains it is said to 
be tremendous. On the whole however the scenery 
here is vastly inferior to that of the recesses in the east 
side of the hills. About 4 of a mile above this pool 
is Sitakund, where the river falls over a wide shelving 
rook perhaps 15 or 20 feet high upon a channel of one 
solid piece. At most times the quantity of water is 
said during the fair to be in such moderate quantity 
that the pilgrims can wade in the channel and wash in 
“the little streams which fall broken over the rock, for 
this is of great length. Accordingly this seems to be 
most favourite resort, and many platforms rudely 
built of stone have been constructed as stalls for the 
hucksters who attend. About a quarter of a mile still 
higher up, on a rocky height above the river is a small 
rude square building covered by a dome, It contains 
no image, but a heap of mud is placed against the far- 
ther wall. The people with me said it belongs to the 
Nanaks, (+) who are the most numerous of the pilgrims, 
Under the rock on which this stands is the third pool 
called—(2) Khund. The fall into this is not consider- 
able, but there is a good deal of water in different cavi- 
ties of the rock, Seeing the flag of a saint at a little 
distance, I sent to find out the man who ventures to 
reside in this place, at least 4 miles from arly house, 
and very little frequented. It is indeed on the path 
that leads to two bathans,(’) where cattle remain all 
the year, and to a hill village; but there is no house 
nearer, and the place abounds with tigers, of whom 
[sic.] I saw the tracks. The hermit was absent, but 
under a rock and sheltered by some bushes was his 
abode, with a few pots, a fire and some cocoanut shells. 
no hut. On my way down I met the wretched 
animal, an elderly Hindu, who was returning from his 
usual morning round of begging. Any interruption 
to this from sickness or the increasing infirmities of 
old age must put his life in still greater danger than 
what arises from wild beasts; and of both the man 
() Should read Nanakshahis, ce, Sikhs, There is still » considerable 


community of Sikhs st Sanrin'mosly Apraharis, 
Blank in tho manuscript. "Note of those Rugs aro marked on 
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must be fully aware, and nothing but a mistaken 
notion of religion could induce a person to run such 
risks. It is true that he may establish a reputation 
that may raise him to the adoration of the stupid mul- 
titude, but this is very precarious, and his destruction 
is the more probable event; nor could it be regretted 
as he is a mere useless load on society. 

The rock on the hill is quite similar to that on 
other parts, white, grey, reddish and mixed. That on 
the sides of the river above Dhuya khund is uncom- 
monly white, but in the channel in many parts it has 
assumed a ferruginous appearance and seems to have 
been changed in part into an oxide of iron and [been] 
penetrated by that substance. 

10th Janwary.—Saseram is a large country town, 
not much short of a mile each way and closely built. 
Many of the houses, partly of brick and partly of 
stone, have tiled roofs. Some of the streets are 
tolerably wide and exceedingly rudely paved with 
stone. ‘Some people keep their houses and the streots 
opposite tolerably clean, but this is of little avail as 
seldom more than 2 or 3 such persons live adjacent to 
each other, and their neighbours are involved in every 
species of nastiness. Most of the streets are as usual 
narrow crooked lanes. ‘The fort() has never been com- 
pleted and perhaps never was intended to be so: it is 
an oblong parallelogram with a found bastion at each 
corner; no ditch, The west gate: very large, in a 
building with a good many windows, but quite ruinous, 
It was probably intended for servants. The Rong 
Mahal, (®) or Abode of delight, is a handsome building 
in the native style. The centre has 3 stories at one 
end and 4 on the other: otherwise it is quite regular. 
‘A very large alcove in front with 2 balconies on each 
side and the end of a colonnade aboye these. The 
colonnade runs along the end of the building. There 
has been a colonnade also on the ground at each side 
leading to two wings, both ruinous, but some part of 


a0) Sines Bachanaa’s time this “fort” has disppeated; but wee next 


(@) Brom tho description given here and from the sketch which is 
among Buchanan's manuscripts the building which he calls the Rang 





Mahal igclearly” tho ruined building still 1ocally xown we the iat 
(list arn plo of the Sows, neat the isan, Ror futher 
Notas, soo Appendix. 
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the southern remains and serves for a Thanah. The 
Turmadar has occupied an apartment or two in the 
central building, and in the remainder all sorts of 
vagrants, fakirs, etc., nestle amidst filth and misery. 
11th January.—I went rather more than 11 miles 
through a level country to Alempur.() It is rather 
bare, there being no more mango trees than what are 
useful, and after leaving the palmira groves of Sasa~ 
ram there are no others. The villages are bare as in 
Behar, and raisod very high from the accumulation of 
mud walls, There would appear to have been mud 
gurhies(®) in many of them. I went for about 1} mile 
along the Banaras road, () crowded with pilgrims re- 
turning from Gaya. I then turned to the south, and 
about half a mile on crossed the Kudra, which was 
juite dry owing perhaps to its haying been dammed 
above for irrigation. About a mile farther on 
T crossed another narrow shennalt) in clay which 
contained a little water, and was called the Durgauti; 
rather less than two miles farther I crossed a similar 
channel(*) said to be the same. Rather less than a 
mile from Alempur I crossed another similar chapnel 
called the Udrahi.(*) I had there on ny ight at a 
mile or two distance a small hummock. torrents 
above mentioned I am told at the village have no 
names, and are mere channéls from hills or 
Ahars.() 
12th January—I went not quite 8 miles to 
Kurma.(8) The country much as yesterday, two of the 
villages among the most comfortable that I have seen 
in India. 
© Alampur. 
(9 Ley ph ( detatin tem tem HF), sal Sot 
(9) Tha “ld. pilgrim route (that is afore ‘he. construction of the 
nt Grand ‘Trank Road or of ats predecessor the New Military Road) 
Prayig, sod, Kae) Gays, Deoghar and Pati, tc, 
‘appears 10 have passed slightly to’ the south of the line of tha Grund 
mk Head between anares and. Sianram. Irom nest the latter 
tress hs fo Gayl, crvaing the Bog. ech cpposig Goal ot "nst 
Datdnagor, sed ‘then going i Gab, Konch and ul to rom 
Gays iE ont atest io hear Westra, and thence, ly 'y rasta, lying 
south of Uh peer mvalled rad to Natridy doh Bare Govidpat 





Kharogdiha. Buchanan again crossod this old route near Jamulwit 
(08 below, page 151). 
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13th January.—I went to see Sheregurh 0 
I proceeded about 3 miles to the foot of hill, 
having passed a very deep channel worn in a clay 
soil in a great depth by a torrent() which comes 
from the recess which bounds Sh on the 
east and destroys much ground. The ascent on 
the north face oF the hill, although Shpaceatiy less 
considerable both in abruptness and elevation than 
in most part of these hills, is still very difficult, 
but a stair has heen constructed the whole way with 
some skill, forming short flights from one corner 
of a Zigrag to another, When entire the ascent 
was probably easy as the'steps would appear to have 
heen seldom more than 9 inches high, but the greater 
part has been broken, although in some paris it would 
appear to have been a grand work being at least 20 feet 
wide, yet great rudeness is displayed. The stones 
have not been regularly squared, the landing places 
from one flight to another have often been exceedingly 
awkward, and the breadth has been quite irregulay 
according to the nature of the ground. The steps 
borides their roughness, although betier than in most 
native stairs, have been in ral too wide and deep. 
‘They never exceed a foot but generally are above 9 
inches high, but in general they are above 18 inches 
wide; this with their total irregularity both in height 
and width must always have rendered the ascent 
exceedingly awkward. The stair in many parts is com- 
pletely commanded by the works, so that. while these 
Temained entire no person could pass up without being 
completely exposed to a destructive fire. It terminates 
at a gate behind the gorge of a strong half moon pro- 
jecting from the works, and very lofty. The area of 
ihe hei? moon, which is very lange, is formed into 
a. casern,() the roof of which is supported by numerous 
pillars supporting beams and flags of stone on which is 
a terrace surrounded by battlements and ornamented 
with 8 gumnjis (*) projecting beyond the wall. Theré 
(9 gherearh, 
{3} Marked, but not named, on the S. & 


{8} "One of series of small (tamporary) buildings between the 
amparts and houses of « fortifed town for the ion af troops 
slo n barrack” (Murray). 

(9 Small towers (see above, page 6D, Note (2)}. For another account of 
(ie ‘Fortress written tweu Tet,” 2 Appendix. Beo also 
Dr, T. Bloct’s note at pp. 2524, 4. S. Hen. Cir., 1901-2, 
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are loopholes to fire from the casern as well as from the 
battlements, but the whole defences are unsuitable for 
cannon, the roof of the casern is not strong enough to 
support the weight and shock of heavy artillery, nor 
are any embrasures fit for cannon to be seon in the 
place. From this work a strong wall with battlements 
surrounds the whole declivity of the hill, following all 
its windings, and is supposed to be about 2} coses, 
round. At its angles and where the ascent is most’ 
aur it is strengthened by round bastions or bulwarks, 
and against every thing but cannon is very strong. 
The most remarkable of these that I saw, besides 
half moon, were at the east and west ends of tho 
northern face and between the last mentioned angle 
and the northern gate. The space within is exceedingly 
rugged. The most even part extends along the east 
face to a hill which runs between two recesses, onc 
from the north and one from the west, that reduce the 
level to a narrow neck, and from each of which there 
has been a gate. It would appear that between the 
eastern of these gates and the northern gate there has 
been a large bazar, the ruins of many stone huts still 
remaining. From’the eastern gate the works proceed 
round the hill above mentioned, and ought to be there 
the strongest as they are not defended by any great 
descent, but I could not afford time to visit them. The 
castle which occupied part of the west side of the fort 
overhanging the Durgauti makes a very conspicuous 
figure from the eastern gate and from a terrace that 
conducts along the bottom of the hill in the southern 
part of the fort. It stands on a high ridge, and put 
me in mind of the noble castle of Durham, although 
except in respect to its situation and size it cannot 
in any degree compared with that grand monument of 
spiritual pride. Its exterior show is by far the best, 
and although it has all the massy grandeur of immense 
bulwarks and numerous battlements, it wants the relief 
of lofty towers; every thing in its external appearance 
in heavy, aad i ts infernal etructure raga, The 
appr to it from tho north is by a long and wide but. 
stair leading to a gate, within which on each side 
is a neat colonnade of considerable size and situated on 
the summit of the ridge where it is lowest and narrow- 
est. Each colonnade is supported by a double row of 
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columns. ‘Turning sharp to the right from the colon- 
nade on that side of the gate, you ascend another very 
Jong rude stair along the ridge until you come to a rock 
about 10 feet high, through which a! passage has been 
cut to the outer gate of the castle. On pata this 
you enter into a square parade having in front a large 
uulwark, the interior of which I had no leisure to ex- 
amine. This parade is exceedingly rough and broken, 
excopt at the right side where there is a smooth terrace 
covered with plaster, and in this two apertures with 
steps leading down to two subterraneous apartments, 
‘The one is a Bauli, or well,(!) entirely arched above, 
and consists of an, octagon perhaps 12 feet each side, 
with a window in each side, and surrounded by a 
gallery 8 or 9 feet wide. ‘The water is good but does 
not overflow, and what number of people it would 
supply T do not know. ‘The other stair leads into a 
dark apartment which I did not examine. From the 
outer gate, leaving this terrace on the right, you pass 
by an Srvegular uneven passage 736 feet long to the 
gato of the Rung Mehal or abode of pleasure. - On the 
right are several small narrow buildings, the roofs 
serving as defences or cavaliers(®) and the interior for 
lodging. They have had no air nor light but from one 
small door each towards the passage. On the left are 
several very irregular massy and lofty bulwarks com: 
manding the passage and without any communication 
with it, on which account I could not examine their 
interior, but they probably contained accommodation 
for the garrison. At the end of this passage is a ver 
high, plain wall enclosing the Rung Mahal or women’s 
apartment. The gate, to which there has been a stair, 
has fallen, but many of the Stones are ornamented in 
a neater style than usual. This leads into an area ex- 
tending from ES E. to W N W. 212 feet and in the 
opposite direction 132 feet, and surrounded by cham- 
bers 20 feet wide. In each of the longer sides are 
three apartments, and in each of the shorter, two. 
ITA baal (prebsbiy dininative Tornied from a cormaption of tho 


i vapi, a pond) is more than a mere well, ax it mast be constra 








8 
Of eolid masonry ‘nd should contain chambers below, around tho pa 
of tho wall wise porota cold reive to enjoy the’ colth when ian beck 
hove ground was excessive. 

‘2) "Another term of forifestion. “A work generally rained with 
tbody of the placa, tn or bwalve foot higher tha the rast of Hue ‘we 
to command all the adjacont works and country round” (Stocqueler). 
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Each upartment consists of an hall supported by two 
rows of pillars, and open towards the area, with some 
dark closets towards each end, especially in the 8 
apartments next the corners. ‘Tho stairs leading up 
to the terrace on the roof are more rude than usual, but 
the views from the terrace are most grand. ‘They 
completely command the hills and ragged glens in the 
vicinity and also the rich Gangetic plain ag far as tho 
eyecansee. In clear weather 1 have no doubt that the 
showy mountains will be visible.(}) When I looked 
down on a flock of buffaloes in th gant, the eleva- 
tion is so great that I at first took it for a number of 
water birds swimming. The area forms the roof of a 
number of apartments which have no light or air 
except through some small apertures in the terrace, 
‘The passages into some have heen filled up, but I des- 
cended into two of them by wretched stairs. One 
consisted of a square chamber surrounded by a gallery, 
the floor of which is 3 or 4 feet higher than that of the 
roof. In one side the room communicates with the 
gallery by a door and two windows, in each of the 
other ‘sides by three windows. There are several 
small ventilators in the roof of the gallery. The air 
is very good. he other subterraneous apartment was 
extended 58 feet from the stair and was 86 feet wide, 
being divided by two rows of four pillars and corres- 
ponding pilasters into 15 compartments, each having 
an arched hemispherical roof. To the left of the stair 
was a narrow gallery looking into the apartment by 
some small windows. The plaster on both these 
apartments was very fresh ‘and entire. ‘These apart- 
ments under the terrace seem to have been intended as 
a retreat in the heats of spring. In the centre of the 
area is a cavity, open above, which has probably been 
filled with water,(?) and some neatly ornamented 
pillars round it would seem to show that it has been 
surrounded by a colonnade. Beyond this area is a 
smaller one also surrounded by chambers which have 
probably served as the accommodation for the female 
lomestics. Oun the whole, this is vastly inferior to the 
castle built by Man Singha in Rotas, but it seems to 


() le is doubsfol if tho snows or visible from Shorgarh, which 
: ove s. 1. 
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have been intended for the capital (1) of India. It is 
said that a bazar extended all the way from the hill to 
Jehanabad along the banks of the Durgauti, and that 
this fort was parely intended as b place of safe retreat 
for the family of Shere Shah during his contest for 
empire, and for his treasures afterwards should its 
power haye been established; and this would in all pro- 
ability have heen effected had not an early death cut 
off Sel ing before his son had acquired sufficient 
vigour. If intended for the capital of the Gangetic 
provinces alone the choice was judicious, as the climate 
of the plain at a distance from the Ganges is much 
more healthy than its banks, and as the choice for the 
fortress is very judicious. ‘It far exceeds (®) that. of 
Rotas, the enormous circuit of which no moderate 
garrison could secure from surprise, and the means of 
supplying a very numerous garrison with water and 
provisions in such situations is net obvious, To cut 
off the supplies of a moderate garrison would be very 
difficult, as a force to blockade it on the hills could in 
all probability find no water, and the hills are s0.ex- 
tensive that they cannot be guarded at every point, 
A strong depot for treasure, records and ‘arms is 
desirable to every government as a, security not only 
against foreign invaders but popular commotion and 
rebellion, and in India is peculiarly desirable owing to 
Takammadian Wstories do not appeat to make ayy suggestion 
to Molec Wo'lngw motor Unt Ans dor Shu wo Seiad 
Eaqua as the beat silo for tho capital of Bihte propor (in preference to. tho 
nin of Bihar, hitherto. the capital); and Ut ho had inlendad oat 
{tha Bengal capital from Gany which had Wecome unsuitable and usheal 
Owing 16 tho shifting of the river, to Ag Mail (eho moder ta Mail) 
for dea that was Inter on. given elfot to by Min Singh. an hoadguartas 
In Upper Hindustan he chive the old historic alte of (idraprastha, Yo. the 
South "OF the present ily. of Delhi, aud hero built the: Purane Qile 
t2'the fortress of Shot “Shah is callod. Sher” Shih was too” far-sooing 
BS altigi fo nk of making Shergathth'eaptal of Tua th piace 
ran probably intended as a safe asylum for hia family, and for the storage 
UL treasure. in crisis, and that too before his ichemes of eongues? 
cinbraced the whale of northern Tudia. 


“bine Shake ae son farts. Khia, then twelve yours of sg, 
acco A ala len Doves pone tt) ee murdered at Gotta 
sider ete Row an ae pare 
sro ted and vere ta» hlitxtadng that of 
Boma, nob 10 fob, boven Son valle trom mitel ie ris 
falmost sheer in places + i ‘noticeable feature tin tho landscape from 
rast shana Rage Sharpay onthe lier ‘hand, stan a hn sa 
B to OTe ated whore lie’ Durplval nbotches am’ the, patent 
ot cade, "Sietguisabloratwdatanc’ from: tne bile in th ‘boek? 
ae a ees cena tha dey coy barely be datocad by Be 
Sram yal a dinonce of more Uh ve tls 
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12 SHERGARH. 


the want of loyalty in the people ; but there also the 
extreme barbarity of the people has always rendered 
princes anxious to have a stronghold for the protection 
of their women and children, that time might be given 
for the wrath of the barbarian to cool before the family 
of his fallen adversary came into his power, and that 
the fear of loosing the wealth they had with them 
might induce him to promise at least safety for their 
, lives. The family of Shere Shah expericnced no such 
indulgence from Humaiyun, although among the cruel 
descendants of the bloody Timur he has the character 
of a mild prince. He not only put Adil Shah his 
competitor to death, but it is here said issued orders 
that none of the family male or female should be 
spared ‘The terrified women of course took refuge in 
Sheregurh, which could not defend them on the 
general surrender of the country; not that the Mogols 
could take it by force, but thé supply of provisions 
could not last long. On their surrender the whole are 
said to have been thrown down the precipice that 
overhangs the precipice,(!) and the fort has ever since 
been totally abandoned, and is beheld with terror on 
account of this dreadful catastrophe. It was late 
before I could return to my tents. 
‘The stone on the hill of Sheregurh is exactly 
similar to that of Saseram. 
14th January.—I set out for Gupti Banaras, (*) 
and there being no houses near I sent provisions to the 
Dumuhani, (8) or two mouths, of the recess (Ko) of the 
Durgauti and Gupteswor. The distance I reckon 10 
or 11 miles, but we were about 4 hours in goin to that 
distance owing to the badness of the road. In going 
to the south-west corner of Sheregurh I crossed two 
channels, one mentioned yesterday and another 
similar. This corner I reckon almost 4 miles from 
Karma. All near it beyond the second nullah is a ver 
strange, broken country(*) consisting of little clay hills 
{Buchanan moana the precipico Wat overhangs the Dargévatl river, 


‘A looal logend apparonty. 
‘Unwally ealled Guptetvar, tho “hidden lord". 
In the vernacular demunkant, (the place of tho “two mouths") is 
applied to tho spot where two rivers bifurcata.or join. 
(6 ho ravlna Zoey found in, most placa long the talon of the 
fs 


hills.” The second nald referred to is the stream that Sosues from the 
to the east of Shergarh, ee 
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12 or 15 feet high and very steep. Their sides quite 
parched but their summits crowned with trees and 
narrow passages winding between, as near Jogodispur 
but still more rugged. ‘e had on our right here a Ene 
recess beyond the agai called Bitraband, (!) which 
is cultivated, and still farther on a larger one named 
Dharikh,(?) but the whole bottom is said to be filled 
with these little clay hills and to be entirely useless. 
Having proceeded about 24 miles through the little 
hills we came to the Durgauti, a fine clear river with 
large shallow pools of water between which are small 
ontle streams. The level in which it runs here may be 
alf a mile wide, exceedingly rich, smooth and covered 
‘with wheat which requires ‘no watering. The works 
of Sheregurh north from the castle look very formid- 
able. The castle makes no great figure, the enormity, 
of the precipice on which it stands renderin; 
appearance of the buildings despicable. ‘After 
assing it we had to the left the recess straitening the 
jounds of Sheregurh, and the valley of the Durgauti 
winds to the east, but to the Dumuhani of the 
Jumsot,?@) which comes from the south, continues 
nearly of the same width, and the soil is equally rich 
but is neglected. ‘This Dumuhani may be 1} mile from 
the bottom of the precipice at the east end of the 
Rungmahal. From thence we proceeded 2 or 3 miles 
east by a very bad road east along the Durgauti which 
retains the same character, but its channel becomes in 
most places entirely stones, and in very great floods.it’ 
would seem to rise very high. The valley is rather 
narrower, and the soil in most places is quite sterile 
sand or stones, although in others it is very rich, but 
in both is equally neglected. It everywhere contains 
trees among which aro many Mohuyas, but the chief 
production is the small solid bamboo.(’) A few Sal 


@) Shitribanah. 
{2 No doubt Bharu Khoh, the south-western recess of tho a 
‘valldy {a monnt, The ‘word which Buchanay.tranalaten as "recans", and 
Tali or acho", pronounoad ohn the Toe verneaat’ The 
aang seat to Eve been “care” or Waar”: Ue epi to 
{t) Marked. Koal Ne on tho 8. 8. 
(0) ‘Tho ‘malo bamboo”, Dendrocalamue strictua; Mahua (Bausix 
inti” od ghar” coset’ in Bette edge 
tho Naucea coriolis of Boxbikgh i “the daing "conifeia 
Hooker {ths Karan, see, eared ta tho rans); the Naucea parwfotia of 
8 
















Roxburgh is Stephegyne parvifolia, Korth, generally caleld Kadan, in 
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and Kusum_ trees with Naucleas cordifolia and 
parvifolia, Semicarpus, Nyotanthos Emblica, ete. 
found my tents‘ pitched a little below the junction 
of the rivers in a very confined bad place. ‘The 
should have been carried about a quarter of a mile 
farther at the very junction, where there is a great 
Bathan of buffaloes, which was deserted on our 
approach, I was mot here by Rajah Siva Singha, 
an old man, chief of the Koresh Khairwars. 
He stayed all night and left people to conduct me to the 
cave of Banaras, The appearance of these winding 
glens is very grand. The hills are everywhere very 
abrupt, and towards the summit in general perfectly 
perpendicular, especially in many little recesses 
through which in the rainy season torrents pour, while 
the slopes at the bottom are covered with woods. 
Chennels of the Durgauti and of the other torrents 
have destroyed much of the level, but trees and bushes 
grow on most parts, although the mark of floods is 
often to be seen remaining on the trees 10 or 12 feet 
high, which shows that the stream cannot be very 
strong otherwise the trees would be swept away. The 
view is in many points more picturesque than any that 
T have seen, and when the rivers are full must be very 
fine, the want of water being in its present state its 
principal defect; but the ruin that attends every pros- 
oot in a state of neglected nature is also a very great 
Irawback. The whole is filled with rotten stems and 
sticks and with grass allowed to grow high and then to 
wither. Were the fertile parts cultivated or dressed, 
did it contain any habitations and were the trees cut 
when approaching to decay, so that every thing might 
have a fresh appearance, I know no part that would 
have a'finer effect, 
16th January.—I went to Gupti Banaras(!) and 
returned. The Durgauti where we stopt turns to the 


‘iReao hills Fy, Bointcarpus, Buch no doubt rotors to the Semecat 
nacardi the!" Marking-nutteve "(Arta in. tho. vornneu 
it cular Raraihgar, 0 common in the 

nt of the flowers, that open at night 

I known: the yellow bes of tho 
By Hmbilca, no" dow tho. Phyitanchee 
auhta ir cuhra of the ‘vernactlary the 
a tor madicine 


























‘of the eaves. is not’ shown on 8, bot T have 
marked if on the Route Map. Guptosvar Khoh is the glen running north’ 
fd sou fo the west of tho, carga, Svoh M¢ the glen running north 
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south, while we proceeded east up another glen called 
Gupteswor Kho for about two miles, ‘The road exceed- 
ingly bad, crossing constantly the channel of the 
Gupteswor,(!) which consists entirely of stones, from 
a wagon load downwards, Very little level land 
except the channel. Where it joins the Durgauti it 
is at present dry, but upwards to near the cave it con- 
tains many fine clear pools filled with fish, and between 
them more or less stream from little springs; but as the 
water is more or less absorbed by the channel the 
geantty in these streams varies.’ About two miles 
‘rom our halting place we turned to the south alon; 
Gupteswor Kho, but another glen called Kordarch 
rung some way farther east, having in the fork the hil 
in which Gupti Banaras is. From the fork we ascend- 
ed the channel for about a mile, when we came to the 
place, The entrance is a Little way up the hill facing 
lhe west in a great rock which consists of plates from 
two inches to one line in thickness, in panera horizon: 
tal but often very curiously waved, and having entire 
the appearance of the limestone of the eastern face o} 
the hills; and some of the plates, especially the thinner 
ones, have a white crystallized structure, and some 
contain very distinct veins of white crystals. In fact 
it is exactly the same with the limestone of Akbarpur, 
having entirely the appearance of hornstone and often 
striking fire when struck hard with a large hammer. 
Its transition from the very similar hornstone of which 
the lower masses of these hills consists is rendered 
evident from several pieces still unchanged being 
found in the torrent below, which are perfect touch- 
stones, retaining entirely their silicious . nature. 
T also found in the gravel a piece of rock crystal. ‘The 
cave (®) is in general about 18 fect wide and 12 feet 
high to the roof, but its sides and bottom are very un- 
equal; in some places there are steep ascents and 
descents and in others the floor slopes much to one side, 





1 tn as 

Se sts et sty a ge a Ee 
sant i ae wale Sg er 
iid ai TSR ations area ae ee 
an aes tes ta, 
abi ttia ranma naa ec wba 
Necounts given in the Sade! Accouné and Gauetteer buve buen condensed 
‘therefrom, The only plan of the caves published, so fas as I know, is 
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while shelving rocks project in the way, so that the 
walking everywhere in ‘it is rather difficult. The 
first entrance extends straight east from the mouth for 
about 380 fect, where it terminates in a low part called 
Patalganga,(}) or the pit river, but thero is no river. 
At the end is a small hole into which no one has 
attempted to penetrate, although it may possibly com- 
municate with the farther parts of caves. About the 
middle of the first cave from the entrance a branch goes 
off to the south, and after running 87 feet rejoins the 
first gallery, but before it does so, sends off to the east 
fa very narrow passage, through which the visitant 
must creep on his hands and knees, After mating 
through this 11 feet, you come to a similar gallery 87 
feet long which runs east and west, and about 140 feet 
from its west end is crossed nearly at right angles by 
another gallery. The south arm of this is about 240 
feet Jong and contains the chief object of worship. 
‘The north arm is only 92 feet long and is narrower and 
lower than the other parts of the galleries, but termi- 
nates in an apartment called Tulsichura(’) which is 92 
feet long and in the middle both wide and lofty. At 
the ends of these galleries also are narrow passages 
which probably communicate with other galleries and 
apartments, but these have not been explored. ‘The 
air in these caves is by no means hot. The thermometer 
stood at aa ‘a at 76°, while in the open air it 
was at 78°. Neither. was it in any degree offensive, 
notwithstanding the torches which we carried with 
us and that for the first 200 feet from the entrance it 
nestles innumerable bats. ‘These indeed do not go 
farther in, but there must be strong currents of air to 
sthat given by W. & Sherwill as an inset to his “ Geological Hap of tie 
Southern Portion of Zillah Shahsbad” (1846). Tn order to draw this plan 
horwill probably devoted even more time to an examination of the 
interior, Buchaian's tooasorements do not tally with the dimen 
con this plan, possibly because ho lost his correct bearings 1m. the 
nage an vo pegs rau Shur dos nob ahow the fal 


the passages running ast, leaving off wharo the roof 
eavvas fs print Th the 4.00, 0. Re 8. 1 have fo 
Hrichucan Ty 'ntparaia voting of Hfrtations 


ve fasia 
() Pacsla (TATA), the under-world; ono of the soven hells, Gaiigt, 
‘the Ganges river, then applied to any river (generally to, such as aro 
regarded. as, sacred), Patdlgaiga is a common name for ‘a alfeam, OF 
Tn tn overly the Hal" t Sheree 

is in evidently the “Hail 's ‘mame. seem 
tovterinterded for Polat chaura, icy & plaorm” on which © pane af 
he Bacted Basil (Ocimym ‘sanctim) is grown. ‘This plant, however, it 
regarded as sacred to Viguo, while thoso caves aro an arcicut. seat of Siva 


‘yorship. 2 2 
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prevent the smell of those vile animals from being 
overpowering. I was quite Aisappointed in the images. 
What are called such are stalactites, both hangi 
from the roof and standing !) on ‘the floor, an 
constantly dripping with water, | Wherever a drop 
happens, a stalactite forms adhering to the rock and at 
first assuming the appearance of a Lycoperdon.(®) 
This afterwards rises more in height than it expands 
in’ width, and the head being rounded it has a strong 
resemblance to the Phallus of a Siva Linga; but the 
stalactite. called by that name and tho chief object of 
worship, ) besides one principal head, is surrounded 
by several smaller adhering to the mass, which. is 
nut 44 feet high and formed by several drops. ‘The 

greatest mass W of the stalactites are in the crooked 
gallery from whence the narrow passage leads into the 
interior. There are theré several similar to the 
Mahadeva which are called the five sons of Pandu, and 
from the roof above them are suspended many flags like 
the ears of an elephant but much larger. I was for 
some time in preat difficulty to procure a specimen, as 
T found that breaking any thing in the cave would be 
considered as a gross impiety and give offence, but 
I luckily met with an incipient stalactite like a large 
mushroom adhering to a small detached stone that had 
fadlen from the roof, and I immediately pocketed this 
without saying a word. A man who was with me as 
a guide gave mo a pie of rpar, which he called 
Salant.) and found it adheiing to a rock at 
Buduya (°) above Koriyari. The stalactites aro 
probably similar. . 

16th January.—It rained heavily at night and in 
the morning, so that I returned to Korma, leaving my 
tents behind, but they followed at night. 

17th January.—I went rather more than 12 miles 
to Kujura (7) but by a circuitous route, especially to 
called stalagmites; those 


nus of fungi). 
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18 KARMA—KBAJURA, 


Savor, (') the first village in the Mohaniya Thanah, the 
boundary being the Durgauti.. To this I went first 
south and then east, in all about 54 miles, although 
the direct road is called only 1} coses. ‘The banks of 
the Durgauti here as well ag higher up are very much. 
broken by the water running’ from’ the fialde into 
a channel deeply sunk in clay” ‘The channel is somo- 
what gravelly and contains a good deal of water about 
knee-deep, almost stagnant and rather dirty. At Savor 
I was joined by Drup Dial,(® a fat young Rajput 
of the Raj Kuwar tribe, who is the owner and had 
accompanied me to Sheregurh, He is in the female 
line a near relation to Jai Prakas,(8) and like him is 
a very obliging person. His house is built on the 
rugged bank of the Durgauti and is very large, but 
constructed of mud with a tiled roof, and consists of 
several square pavilions joined by lower. buildings. 
From thence to a small detached hill (*) is about 34 
miles west. This hill is about a mile long, and about 
1} mile from it is another.() The space between 
thom is cultivated, Along thi second hill T proceeded 
about a mile a little beyond Kujura. 

18th January.—I went 8 miles, called 8 coses, to 
a place-called Gurwat,(6) where it was said that I 
should find one solitary house of Cherus, the utmost 
‘boundary of cultivation towards the long weedy 
recesses among the hills towards the south and west. 
‘The country through which T passed was extremely 
beautiful, being well occupied and several of the vil- 
lages had mud castles, while the hills were very grand. 
Under the hill at Kajur@is a very considerable space 
covered with soda, collected by the washermen. ‘This 
nok) BEN, cS wd Tea” Ta he neh hoa ved 

H Perknpe Duripe Dayll, of Dhrava Dayil ‘The local tradition 1 
stnpor, setled st Sowa, fast a ethet brinches seied Sper se 
Tailpar., "The family, who’ sill ros really Sakerwir RAjpite « 
(3) ie, Mahiraja Jaya Prakad himron, 

i The Nauhat 
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5) The Iv tothe south of Sonbare, 

{ Garhvat, ‘not aarked” on "ihe 8S. Fromm shetch among 
Bochanattsotouscrts, Td that the ste vied yy Aig Tay aheae 
2 niles sooth by wert from Bhaguvénpan, to the east of the Raghty Noah 
shows the flac af this tver (which flows down Miot hah) wth 
Sunken Nad (which comes from" Tavis "Ney to form tho eae 
Naais "ag the unfed.nream” is tllad thereafter” ‘he pamos gn the 
Survey apt le thin loclity sre nisending. 
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north-western corner of the hill extends about two 
miles beyond Kajura. I crossed its angle and pro- 
ceeded about: two miles to its south-western corner, 
which is very abrupt like the other hills in the vicinity, 
ind consists of the same rock. From thence to 
Rupa() on the bank of a fine little river(2) like the 
Durgauti is about 4 miles, I found that the Cheru 
family had for some time been gone, but the cultivation 
extends farther, how much I cannot say, the natives 
being very jealous’ of discovering the improvements 
that have been made in the vicinity, At Gurwat iy} 
have been many buildings of brick, now quite level 

with tho ground, but the surface is covered with frag- 
ments for a considerable space, and the Cheru pro- 
hably was living on the ruins of his ancestors’ palaces. 
On a little eminence overhanging the river have been 
collected some fragments of images called Hanuman, 
and said to have been broken by Aurungzeb. He was 
a very likely  poroan to haye done so, but. I suspect they 
were injured long before his time and they entirely 
resemble those found about the other works of the 
Uheru, TI could trace three of them to have been cer- 
tainly Ganesa, Hurgauri as usual leaning on a. bull 





(Q)Not traceable on the mapa, 

(2) Sura N. (ie, Sunr8), But 100 Note (6) on previous page. 

(2) The preset Subiivisional Ofeor of Bhabhus (Mr. 8, Chakra 
vartt) has atppliod me with the following interesting note of tho logen.\x 
Connected with this old ata =~ 

"Garhwab TES is stated to have boon a big fort, about 


o from Mohanpor Tori and about two miles off from Bhagwanpur 
fotrarte th toh, t's sald to hove been warrounded ty high earthen 
I, popularly called murcha (FCAT), tho remaina of which ail exist, 
Ter Ee?aew’ fail why ere (Songeds aboak It a 
‘of the wall, it appears that it extended in a south- 
fra abn oon Tong nd ore ty 
eka of more than one cuble in length an 
Fe ts ha aa ec ata 
Stare foul oxtonively in this ares, and they have been dug op by. the 
People of the neighbouring ‘villogen, and uted in bulling howres and in 
Freconey work in the wellse Bven now chy are to bo foond, Small alver 
‘coins and bits of gold are stated to have boon found in this ares by many; 
dy nie tae aen vam bite of gold aro trae ovr ty ibe. poogh. 
gn the lanable’ plan of taking a Cnber fase in Makati ‘hob, and 
fampod ena hike within ot stot and waged that for 
Four ot five days, caring 0 fon with the proprioters; bat. that 
Ene next moring no taco wat fond of them, Temas found, thatthe 
Gite ihe camped. Go was dug. up to" % Gepth of abyot four fect, and 
‘some amall sliver coins, 20 ar 25 in number, were found strewn all srotind: 
People believe that hidden trogeare was removed by them, 






























120 GARHVAT, 


and lion, and Narayan riding on Garuda, A head 
also I think probably belonged to one of the images 
usually called Vasudeva, but of this I am not certain 
as I judge from,the form of the crown alone. No one 


The traditions with vggord lo Ohia placo aro that it was a fort juab 
ab rata oP hesenr eho, Sela & powerful aboriginal lbs 
tho gt chit of wate 'was naiod Dagha Atal, and. who, reidod af this 
fort of Garhwat, and. whoao people resided in tho Mokarl Hchoh and other 
Riche all around, ‘hia Bogha. Mal had amassed a hoard of riches 

Ieoting expeditions all around. While Lachmi Mal, one of the ancestors 
of Salivahan ancenar of the Hoje’ of Bhagwanpur), wae rolging at 
Ghausa, this Baghs Mal wnd Dows Mal raided Chaush’ and brought. yay 
uch chor datatng, Each ‘Mal ‘nd his people, While returning, 
This Bagha Aol in suid to hava brought away a fine Brahman boy, the son 

of Bishwa Nath Pandey’ (an ancostor of Harm Pandit), tho Purohit’ of 
Lachmi "Mal, ‘Tho, data. of ‘of this boy had been fixed when ho 
oa ken nay tho “Pav gave dara 4. tho Tas and tho aie 
Tachi) promived to restore the ay to tho father should he (the pandit 

vo him trace of the boy. ‘Tharoupon to, father mado enquiries a 
Jachwat, and camo t¢ know that the boy had been brought and-given in 
‘merifce to Mundeswar Nath, What ia poplarly known ns the Motdeswart 
fomplo ae angorh i not the tomo of the goddom Kal but of Mnderwar 

ja 


Siva). 
"athe shan reported this fst to Raje Lachm Mal, who was incited 
by tho Brahman to promiso to Kill Bogha Mal and Down Mal, Raja 
Lachmi Mal theronpon went out will, w force and killed Dagha Mal and 
Dawa Mal, and took possossion of tho forb and of the county. = nchmt Mal 
in'mald to’have established a ‘aha Kachahei at Ghainpur (tho boginni 
of tho fort. at Chainpur), and to have commenced to collec ont 
thoro, Tt is stated that Hoard of vichas was solzed by Lachroi Mal who 
opt tho samo butied in Chainpor. 
“Tho following ia the genealogical tablo of Lachmi Mal and bin sons : 
Tachmi Mal. 
Bandar Sah, 
‘Chita 
Balivahan, 
“chainpur became famous as the sent of Raja Balivahan; and Harsu 


Pandit. was hin priost. 
lor killing Bagha Mal, adorned his 


"Te {a stated that Lachmi Mal, 
forchoad With a drop of Bagha blood, and thon sat on the thronn 
























































Sta cect 
ay: Sea are ee 
nena is used, Mal, tho present Raja 
faa : 

ee hal 


“whe tradition further goes that when Bakbtyar Shab, a general of Sh 
Shah, took ponsssion of the Ohalopar fort of Salfyahan, he seued th hoatd 
of richen there which had oan brought from Garhwat, and that Sher Sak 
id nob want to appropriate this money to his own tse, but by his order 
‘the ravzay at Sasaram and at Chainpur’ wore built with thie monoy. 

‘T might horo note thet the local Musahars, and other low casto people 
of BI ‘and neighbouring villages traditionally couple tho ‘name 
of a ‘Toll with Bandar Sth, when spoaking of Gathwat fort. Thay 
Pronounce the namo of Bandat Sah ts Raja Banat, It goos as follows. 


ag Fat ToT aT; aE TN Ray aT! 
ara Tat de aett ata Ie) 


“his Lakhua Teli is said to have been a very rich man, 
sop pimbarsl preniog Bola od when land to fow tog 
‘pathi nalis (drains) from house to houso in the fort, 
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-has tho slightest resemblance to Hanuman. The Raj 
Kuwar Rajputs to whom the country lately‘belonges 

allege that at their arrival the Cherus held the coun- 
ay. Two Raj Kuwars entered into the service of the 
Cheru chief, and soon after betrayed him to the Mu- 
hammedan king of Dilli and obtained his lands. It 
is probable that some petty chief of this nation may 
have continued to possess lands in the vicinity of the 
hills until so late a period, and Gurwat was very 
judiciously chosen for the residence of such a person, . 
as it not only is in a very rich country but has behind 
it recesses in the mountains that are capable of bein; 

dofended by a small umber against a great force, an 

oven in case of defeat a secure retreat over thé moun- 
tains, : The old tanks at Kujura are also attributed 
to the Cheru, The buildings at Gurwat are said to 
have been built by Rajah Mund,(!) a Cheru, and may 
extend sat east and west and } cose north and 
south, ‘The whole cavity [was] formerly called Mukeri 
Kho,(*) but now A the east arm goes by that name, 
and the west is called Mewan() from a ghat of that 
name, which is said to be the easiest ascent in the 
whole hills. In the Mukeri Kho is another ghat called 
Khatiyal v) and between the two is a third. All the 
tree load to Vijiequr(®) 20 coves distant. ‘The zoad 
seems much frequented. Ramajai tells me that by the 
way he saw eeveral images, one of which was a 
Bouddha sitting in the usual posfure. The Chainpur 









10 -Vindhyas 
ly 


sy an they. wre 
onsiored tmperiane ough to have to be. alain by. Dungt inthe gave 
ot Vindhyavanint, From this feat waa derived the’ form ot the goldew 
Thoma Change fo onraction ok Chanda ond. 
"goes hii Zan ha, Tsay nly anther 
amo namie (Ghiinanda dove), According to the Vénana purtina 
i ‘Another text 
rigors othe (ona) wigs Bann and Nin, 
nt ecple jas a Chero, showin 
Conidered the racea to bo contacted. . 
(2) Maker Koh. 

(3) Not named on the 8 8 but, the atcent referred to is the 
toed up to. Karat, a village’ on tho plalaas to tho east of the Jawarh 
Khoh, which is still the main route over the platesn to Adhauré, and 
thence seroas to fn 

(1) Neither this nor the third ght is named on the 8, 8. 


(© Bijaigarh. 
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family came 52 generations ago from Sikuri Futteh- 
ux (!) th the west and are Sukurwar Rajputs, 
Rajkuwar is a mere title of the family.(”) 
19th January =I went to Chayenpur() 12 miles, 
called 3 coses. ‘The ruins of the town of Gurwat ex- 
tend from the river to the rampart about } of a mile. 
The pinay is very thick and seems to extend from 
hill to hill, The ditch [is] much obliterated by cultiva- 
tion. About 14 miles from Gurwat I came to Turi (t 
opposite to a detached hill, andl pase, through it anc 
some part of Bagwanpur(6) for about half a mile, when 
I came to the fort of that name which extends almost 
half a mile and has been a square surrounded by a mud 
rampaft with a round bastion at each corner.» With- 
in was a small castle of brick surtounded by a moat, 
the former abode of the Rajahs of Chayenpur, now 
totally ruined. Bhagwanpur is still a very good and 
neat village, the merchants’ houses being whitened 
with Khori.(6) One of them has a small garden and 
temple in the vicinity. From thence crossing the 
Khatan(") which passes Gurwat and resembles the 
Durgauti at Savor, and passing a village called 
Mozayi(®) I went west to the end of a low hill that 
bends west from the hill of Turi for about 14 mile 
from Bagw: I there passed botween it and a 
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small_hummock and found a quarry of limestone. It 
is a little way up the hill, with very little earth above 
it, and consists of thin horizontal plaster covered with 
an ash-coloured crust, and when the plates are an 
inch or more thick they resemble flint, but when thin 
they have been entirely converted into the ash-coloured 
substance that encrusts the thicker ones. It has been 
wrought to very little extent. This low hill is toler- 
ably smooth, and I saw no rock upon it. East from 
the lime the detached masses on the surface were red- 
dish plates of limestone containing little veins of 
white spar. It is considered as useless by the natives. 
Higher up the hill than the limestone the detached 
masses, some very large, are a whitish granular stone 
such as the great mass of these hills usually consists 
of. 


From this quarry I went south() more than }of a 
mile to Suraiya,(*) and from thence went east about 
} of a mile through a narrow pass between the two - 
hills. This pass is an entrance into the valley in which 
Gurhat() is situated, and has been fortified with a 
double rampart of stone, although the hill above the 
village of Mocayi is neitier high nee abrupt, but being 
covered with a thicket of stunted and prickly tres i 
would be inaccessible to cavalry. In this Passage on 
the same hill with the limestone is a mine of Khori, 
very white and although hard readily crumbling to a 

wder in water, so that it is used for a whitewash. 
't effervesces strongly with acids, and is a stone mar! 
full of fissures. It contains many masses of the lime- 
stone not yet changed into marl. In the pi 
between the hills and below the Khori the bare rocl 
appears in thin parallel plates exactly like the lime- 
stones, and in fact it effervesces readily with it, but is 
considered by the natives as useless, probably from 
never having tried it. In some places the plates were 
vertical but in general horizontal, a diversity of 
appearance probably owing [to] the waves such as in 
the limestone at Gupti Banaras. Higher up the hill 
than the Khori is the usual granular stone of these 
“hills in detached masses: but among these I found 
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some masses of a very singular Breccia containing 
Gheru,(*) or indurated reddle, and fat quartz, two 
substances scarcely to be seen in these hills. From 
the eat I went east about 2/3 of a mile ead the 
head of a fine little valley opening towards Gurhat(?) 
at its south end, and shut up by the hill of Mozayi on 
the north. Tt belongs to this village, on which account 
the quarries on the west face of the hill opposite to 
Bhagwanpur are called the quarries of Muzayi, and 
are wrought by Cthor(#) who live there. ‘The finest is 
farther south and a considerable way up the hill. Tt 
is an indurated potstone in fine horizontal strata, and 
may be wrought to any extent without any expense in 
clearing. It is said that Ahiliya Bai, took from 
thence the stones to build a bridge over the Karam- 
nasa, but at present Lingas seem to be the only article 
in demand. To look at the rock from a distance one 
would judge it to be of exactly the same nature with 
that most usual in these hills, and it seems to be in a 
state of transition from that to the gentle slate of 
which the Kasia ia made. It ia {ust above the slope, 
and forms the lower part of the abrupt precipice. A 
little farther north and higher up is cnet where 
the oothmon granular stone is of an excellent quality 
for millstones, mortars and other such implements, 
specially the mortars of sugar mills) which are very 
fine. As usual it is of two colours, reddish and whit- 


ish. 
Having retumed to Suraiya, T went cast ( about 
14 mile across the mouth of a very beautiful valley in 
which is Ramgar,(?) a pretty village, where the Raj- 
Kuwait have some good houses. ‘This hill is of the 
usual form and nearly a mile wide. Having skinted it 
for about a mile I entered on the great plain and 
passed over it for about 5 miles to my fents on the west 
sido of Chayenpur. The country exceedingly fertile, 
Gera, red gcheg; rade (or Fold. 
Sopace SNe Sy 

5} Seo Foss 49 above, Note (1). 
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fully ocoupied and populous, About 2 miles east from 
Chayenpur I had at some distance on my right a very 
considerable Muhammedan monument. 

20th January.—This monument I went to visit, 
and found it about 3} miles from my tents. It is sai 
to be that of a Mauli Khan, a Patan, but nothing is 
known of him except that he communicated his name 
to an adjacent village(!) which now belongs to a Hindu 
family, and they say has done so for 4 or 5 generations. 
The tomb is built of stone and is square, 27 feet 10 
inches on the outside, surmounted by a dome. It is 





light and airy, having a wide door on 8 sides with a. 


niche for prayer, on Which are engraved some pious 
sentences. It contains 4 graves of clay, but these seem 
to have been very recently constructed, the original 
‘onda no doubt, of biiok or Hone having fons to decay. 
Who has done this pious deed I know not, as there fi 
no Muzawur(?) nor any establishment. Some Fakir 
has probably intended to make it his abode, as I see 
a place for boiling his pot has been formed in a corner. 
The tomb is quite entire, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall in tolerable condition, no trees having as yet taken 
root on the walls. It would be rather a neat place, 
although very heavy, were not the masonry as usual 
very bad, and the stones are of different colours mixed 
without the least attention to symmetry. Among the 
greatest defects of the masonry in these buildings ‘is 
the structure of the arches in which the stones, besides 
want of similarity in size, are not placed with their 
ends up and down so as to wedge one another, so that 
they have very little strength, and are perhaps very 
little better than another kind of door and window very 
common in these buildings, and often very much orna- 
mented. From Mauli I returned to ray tents, and 
went about half a mile west to a much larger monu- 
ment, the tomb of Ahtiyar@) Khan, whose eldest 
Ghchanen Taust hove been pressed for time on the 10ub Jannasy, as 
hho could. nob “conveniently, ts ho tells us in tho Report, visit the 
Teele bnlge wand ivi Silty but ho sot. pao 
tnt plate'Vj alto 4. 8. Ben. Cir, 10013, poge 20, 
Poe ujtwir ( ylge ), here moaning the caretaker, 
ir Khan, See Gazetéeer, under Chaiopur, 
wal Babee Si e.g, mle Chr th moon 
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Futch Khan married a daughter of Shere Shah. The- 
tomb entirely resembles that of Husan Khan at Sase- 
ram, but is in somewhat better condition, It has not 
been defiled or profaned, and only a few trees have 
been permitted to take root on it. ‘These have been 
occasionally stunted by the branches having been cut, 
but the roots have never been remoyed and are now 
tearing one corner of the wall to pieces. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall of stone, at each corner of which is 
8 equate chamber surmounted by a dome, very clumsy. 
The gate from the east is large and would be rather 
_ handsome were it not disfigured by a want of symmetry 
both in materials and masonry. The area contains 
a number of very fine trees and palms which give the 
whole a very grand air, especially as a hill overhangs 
it to the west and between the tomb and hill there is a 
fine little river,(') so that the situation is most judi- 
cious. It differs in nothing from the tomb of Husein(® 
except that the dome is surmounted by a Gumji an 
that there are no traces of plaster on the outer wall. 
‘The paint remains quite entire on the roofs of some of 
the little domes that cover the gallery. and is in a very 
miserable style. The wall all around the niche for 
prayer at least has been plastered and covered with 
pious sentences in black, Perhaps these ay have ex- 
tended all round the inside of the dome, which towards 
the upper terrace has 8 windows with 8 niches between 
them. ‘There aro 7 doors towards the gallery which 
surrounds the building on the lower stage. The inside 
of the dome is an octagon, the shorter diameters of 
which are 58 feet. The wall is 12 feet thick, the 
gallery 9 feot wide, and the buttresses supporting the 
arches in each front of the gallery 6 feet. 6 from in- 
side to out. The dome contains 25 graves, 12 of 
which have been destroyed by the water dropping 
through the roof. The chief's is still entire, and is 
distinguished by a small pillar at the head. There 
are, besides the graves of 4 full grown males, 8 women, 
5 male children and one female, all probably brothers, 
wives and children of the family. It is not known 
where Futeh Khan was buried nor what became of him, 
although there is no doubt that he and his children 
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‘suffered in the wreck of his kinsman’s family. A youn- 
ger brother, Daud Khan, resided here, and at the 
tumo of the Mogols’ success was erecting several build- 
ings. His tomb is a little north from that of his 
father, and is much smaller, Tt is square on the 
outside and an octagon within, and would no doubt 
have been covered with a dome, but that had not been 
vommenced when he met his fate. The Mogols how- 
ever permitted his body to be buried within. South- 
east from his monument Ektiyar Khan dug a pretty 
considerable tank, and the fabulous inclination of the 
natives induces the Muzawur to say that finding the 
place without water he dug this for the workmen, just 
as if a river did not run close by the wall. This 
Muzawar has 80 begahs(!) of rich land and 5 annas a 
day in order to take care of the buildings under his 
charge, but he considers himself as little if at all inte- 
rested about the tombs of these nobles from whom his 
ancestor no doubt received the endowment. His 
attention is, he says, entirely due to the abode (Koti) 
of the blessed Osman Shah, a Pir who was buried at 
the place long before Shere Shah, and who was con- 
temporary with the great saint of Baraich (°) and a 
worthy of the same stamp descended from the prophet. 
‘The holy man’s grave is very simple, placed without 
any cover at the south-west corner of an clevated 
terrace on the west side of the river. This terrace is 
surrounded by a wall. At the north-west corner under 
a similar grave is buried a Huseyn Khan, sister's son 
of Ektiyar, who constructed the terrace with an 
adjacent place for prayer. Many of his wives, 
children and other kindred are buried on the terrace, 
in which are 3 Gumjis, one pretty large and another 
double. 

On the top of the small hill which overhangs this 
monument Daud Khan at the time of his family’s 
overthrow was building a Baradwari, or hall with 12 
doors. The walls have been erected some way. 
building is a square of 18 feet 6 inches square, with 8 
doors in each side, and would no doubt have been sur- 
rounded by a gallery with a small room at each corner. 
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‘The hill supplies excellent materials for building: 
The rock on the top is considered as useless, and 
consists of a granular substance with some small 
rounded conoretions, an appearance which the stone of 
theso hills in many parts assumes, On the lower part 
of the hill are cut stones for building and for makin, 
mortars and hand mills, Thoy resemble those of 
Muzayi, being partly reddish, partly dark ash. 


‘The Zemindar of Chayenpur, a Patan, pretended 
to be sick and sent his son and an agent to see me. 
‘The son, a good looking lad, was quiet, but the Dewan 
pretended to be stupid ‘and knew nothing; he said that 
the place contained 250 houses, but this seems much 
underrated. The agent states the Patans at 55 houses 
of whieh 11 only really so(), while a neighbouring 
zemindar of that tribe assured me that there were at 
least 100. It is much neater than most towns in Behar, 
and the villages all around look well at a distance, 
being high and having in general a mud castle in 
tolerable repair. Chayenpur was long the residence 
of the Rajputs who owned the adjacent country, and 
‘who probably retained Saseram and Chainpur until 
the Patans took all the former and part of the latter 
from them, and it was then probably that they deserted 
Chainpur and built the castle at Bagwanpur suitable 
to their reduced estate. ‘Their castle(*) at Chayenpur 
has beon pretty considerable, as would seem from the 
ruins. It has been surrounded by a ditch and rampart 
of stone, with battlements and a round bastion at each 
corner. In the middle of the north and south faces 
are gates. That to the north is a large building, the 
walls of which are still pretty entire. In the middle 
of the east and west curtains have been semiciroular 
bastions, ‘The space within has been filled with build- 
ings, partly brick, partly stone, with several very large 
wells lined with stone reservoirs for water works and 
other comforts becoming a family of rank. A Mus- 
alman saint and the ghost of an enraged Brahman 
have taken up their abode among the ruins. Ramajai 
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hias possession of the story concerning the latter, which 
seems to be of recent tabevsron (ye Pujaris who 
are making good thing of the ghost have lately been 
disturbed Y & stout, savage, young Brahman who 
pretends to be descended from the person whose ghost 
is the source of profit in which he wishes to share. He 
is nearly naked, painted red white and yellow like an 
American Indian, and the most violent fellow, in talk 
at least, that I have ever seen. The Pujari pretends 
that all the persons pretending to be descended of the 
old Rajahs are mere pretenders as the ghost killed the 
whole ‘males at least. There is howeftr reason to 
suspect that even the present owner is a descendant and 
although he calls himself a Patan, as being here the 
strong party, that his ancestor saved his estate by 
becoming a convert and was by birth a Rajput, not 
that he was the head of the family but was a Rajkumar 
who obtainéd a grant of the village on becoming a 
Moslem. (*) 

‘A stone well in Chayenpur ig said to have been 
constructed by a Dhai@) of some king, prébably Selim 
Shah, There are in the vicinity many tanks and some 
ruinous stone mosques with many funeral monuments, 
pretty large but of less note than those described, so 
that the place has been once more considerable than at 
present, although there is less appearance of decay and 
misery about it than usual. Every monument of the 
Hindu jporakip spent to have been carefully eradicat- . 
ed, and no doubt while the Rajah resided in the castle 
there were near several large temples. This induced 
me to conclude that the story of the Brahman is quite 
modern, probably contrived since the British govern- 
ment gave the Hindus protection. During the 
Moslem power(*) a Brahma devata would not have been 
permitted to thrust his nose close to the tomb of a 
saint. 
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21st January —I went between 13 and 14 miles 
to Mohaniya,(!) “There was in most places not even 
the vestige of a path, but I went very circuitously 
from ahar to ahar. The country very beautiful, even 
the rice fields being green with Kesari,(®) and I think 
the huts better than in any part I have yet seen. The 
villages stand high and mostly have mud castles as in 
char. The plantations no more than necessary to 
adorn the country which is finely scattered with 
clumps. 


About ‘miles from Chayenpur, at a village called 
sommnya) I was shown the ruins of the house of 
Hursu Pangre, the Brahman whose ghost is trouble- 
some at Chayenpur. It is vastly more ruinous than 
that of the Rajah, and indeed consists of a mere heap, 
probably containing bricks, but it has evidently been 
surrounded by a rampart with a bastion at each 
corner, (4) not so large as that of the Rajah but still 
pretty considerable. On its west side are a good 
many stones, partly plain, partly carved, and now 
used as seats by the people of the village when they 
assemble to talk. Whether these were taken from the 
house or from a temple to the west of it I cannot say. 
‘The latter however is the most probable, as what is 
called the house seems merely one of the mud gurries() 
usual in the country. On its centre is a Sott 
Chaungr,(6) said to be that of a daughter of Hursu 
Pangre who the people say was Puruhit to Raja 
Sarbangs.(’) ‘The temple is now reduced to a square 
elevation of bricks and stones, and has probably 
been a building of the Cherus. Many of the stones 
are carved and have contained images, but they are 
so much defaced that only one can be traced wittr 
tolerable accuracy. It represents Maha Vira or 
Hannuman, It would appear that on the centre 
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- of the leap a small Mundur (2) had been erected 
of various stones taken from the former building, 
and it is said that this contained a Siva Linga 
which is now in the centre of a Pipal tree of 
great size that. took root on this small building and 
ruined it. This is very probable, and the Siva was 
probably placed there by the Rajah’s Purohits. Four 
miles farther on I passed the Sura, a river in a deep 
channel of clay containing calcarous nodules. Tt may 
be 20 yards wide, and contains much stagnant water 
in pools with fine little streams between. Not quite 
8 miles farther on I passed the Durgauti, in a similar 
channel, but so far as I see free from nodules. There 
is more water, and that much clearer, It flows in one 
very gentle shallow stream about 20 feet wide and one 

foot] deep on a bed of sand. From thence to 
fohaniya is not quite 8 miles. 


Near Jummuya I crossed the line of road from the 
west to Baidyonath. Although it is a mere path, so 
far as I could see there was a line of pilgrims goin 
and coming with water in small companies of 4 or 
persons. I counted 48 in the space of 50 or 60 yards, 
and in both directions they seemed to be everywhere 
equally thiok.(®) 

At Mohaniya is the military road() from Caloutta 
to Banaras, and the crowd of pilgrims passing thence 
to Banaras was still greater, owing to an eclipse which 
will happen in a few days. 

24th January.—Having heard that at Eklas- 

mur, (#) said to be 4 coses distant, there was a temple of 
Righadeva with meny old images round it, I’ went 
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there, but found the distance about 8 miles and that 
the temple and images were quite modern, having been 
built about 30 years ‘ago by Vailhant Giris() 
Goswain. It is on the side of a tank filled with water 
and dug by the same person. ‘The temple consists of 
two small halls only separated by a wall, and each 
having before it a small porch, all very rude and mean 
in their structure and pretty’ dark. “In one are two 
Mahadevas and in the other only one. In the walls 
both around the images and of the porches have been 
as usual built slabs of stone on which figures are carved 
inrelief, Most of them represent persons of the order 
of Gosaigns, variously employed; but some represent 
deities. All are vastly more rude than the old images, 
the arts being retrograde. I went first about 4 of a 
mile along the Calcutta road, which is just such as all 
the roads should be made. In fair weather it is 
practicable for carriages, and bullocks may go on it 
through most of the year, drains on each side carrying 
off the water so that a day or two dry weather makes 
it firm enough for cattle. Turning south from thence 
T came to the Durgauti about 1} mile from the turn. 
It is here a fine clear stream in a deep channel, and 
contains a good deal of water entirely neglected for 
irrigation, although with dams it might in the dry 
season be turned into canals for that purpose. Of 
course they would be annually swept away by the 
rains. I went from thence rather more than 4 miles 
to the Kukurni,(#) a civey that destroys a good deal 
of its banks. Tt contains much dirty stagnant water, 
haying been dammed across, not for the purpose of 
irrigation to which it might be readily applied, but 
apparently to preserve fish and a bathing ales for the 
buffaloes.” From thence to Eklaspur is about 1} mile. 
The country is rather bare, but enough of Mangoes for 
use. ‘The villages good as in other parts of 
Chayenpur. 

26th January.—I went rather more than 12} 
miles, called 6 coses, to Kandihara.(8) The first 1} 
mile was along the Calcutta road in the Mohaniya 
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+ division, Mohaniya is a small but neat village con- 
sisting chiefly of lodgings kept by Botiyarings, (t) with 
some shops for the accommodation of pilgrims, the 
number of whom is exceeding great, The people are 
oa extortioners. A battalion of seapoys marched 

rough the place while I was there, but did not halt 
at.it. Provisions however for the day on which it 
marched Were raised 25 per cent., because several of 
the shopkeepers were sent to supply the camp. An 

ual number of pilgrims would have made no rise. 

e people complain much of the soldiers, but while 
they attempt such extortion it is not to be wondered 
that the seapoys take every private opportunity of 
retaliation. I ‘then went through the fields from 
village to village for the remainder of the way. About 
9 miles from Mohaniya I orossed the Kudra, a pretty 
large channel deep sunk in clay, but having a sandy 
bottom. The stream was about knee deep, perhaps 1 
yards wide and pretty rapid. The water perfectly 
clear. The country rather naked. Villages numerous, 
rather poorer than those near Chayenpur, and most of 
the mud castles have gone to ruin, The women all 
in Chayenpur porganah so far as I have seen are not 
near so strictly confined as in other parts of the dis- - 
trict, and come out to look as we pass. I see today 
some Soti Chaungrs,(®) but not near so frequent as 
towards the north-east. 


27th January.—I went- 13} miles to Barahari() 
through @ country very much resembling that, seen 
esterday, and the people and houses nearly the same. 
The boundary of Saseram perganah and Barooung(*) 
division is about 4 of a mile east from Kandihari. 
‘About: 1} mile from Barahari I crossed the Chandra- 
‘ati small channel which, springs in the fields 
near, but contains a good deal of water, nearly 
stagnant, which is quite neglected, although the 
people form wells close to it for irrigation and its 
@) Biaihiydris, « woman who follows the profession of inn-keepe, 

() Seo page 180, Nota (6). 
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channel is not deep. Proper dams and canals would . 
render it highly valuable. 


28th January.—I went about 18} miles to 
Bohuyara.(!) The boundary of Saseram and Bojpur 
is about 2% miles from Barahari. From thence the 
country continues rather bare for about 74 miles, when 
the plantations become waste, the soil more free and 
the land much neglected. Among the long grass 
observed a herd of antilopes; the guide called the males 
Kulsar, the females Gurtya.() 
29th January—I went about 11} miles to 
Latan.@) From’ Bohuyara to the Boundary of 
Bilaungti(*) is almost 10} miles. Bohuyara a wretch- 
ed place belonging to the old Kanongo who lives at 
Suryapura, where I took the account of Thanah 
Korunj,(°) and who seems to be a very bad manager of 
fand although his affairs are flourishing. I pasted by 
old quarters near his house about 3 miles from 
Bohuyara. The people on his estate and that of Baboo 
Sahebzoda(®) have given up much-of their rice lands, 
while on the estate of Ali Huseyn Khan, between the 
two, the rice fields are now covered with Kesari and 
* flax growing among the stubble, The nullah east from 
Suryapura contains a good deal of dirty water 
stagnating in pools. 
80¢h January.—I went rather more than 9 miles 
to Jogodespur.(’) The villages evidently more miser- 
able than towards the south-west and the women more 
confined. At one wretched village in the forest I saw 
not less than 7 Sti Chaungrs ina row. The forest 
commences about 4 miles from Latan and continues 
with little interruption close to Jogodespur. About 
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_ half a mile from Latan at a village called Petero(}) is 
a heap of bricks called a temple (Dihora)() and 
attributed to the Cheros. On the summit are lying 
many fragments of images so broken that only one, a 
Ganesa, can be ascertained. The temple to judge 
from the ruin has probably been solid. 

4th February.—Jogodespur is a pretty large town, 
but very poor.” I did not see the Baboo, he having 
been lately hurt by the bursting of a fowling piece. 
His son (3) was very attentive, a thin lad, rather well 
looked but apparently poor, although he had a good. 
horse. Tho family residencs is a large castle, (4) 
mostly of mud, but some small part of it brick, I this 
day went almost 16 miles to a little beyond Kovat, (5) 
no road. I passed the forest about’ 6} miles from 
Jogodespur, but not on the Baboo's estate, - It, here 
belongs to the Rajah and extends about a mile in 
width. It is stunted and consists of thin scattered 
trees among long grass.) The villages from the 
forest are much more comfortable than those between 
it and Jogodespur. Koyat has a very large mud 
castle, 
5th February.—I went about 11 miles to ecu: 
The country well planted but very poorly cultivated. 
Some of the villages deserted. 
6th February—Karunj is a poor place, the 
Daroga not there, and he seldom is so. I went rather 
more than 11 miles to Kochus.(’) The first 10 miles 
through Thanah Karunj. Great, part long deserted, 
many villages entirely so, most in part. After the 
first half of the way on entering Donawar (8) the 
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devastation not so great. All the villages have small 
mud castles Pergunnah Saseram in better condition. 
No road. Kochus is a large village belonging to a 
Moslem family who have made a fortune in the service 
of the Ujayinis. 

7th February.—I went about 9 miles to Borna() 
in the Ramgur (') division, the boundary being about 
5 miles from Kochus, The villages pretty docent. 
I saw 4 antilopes by the way. The road most of the 
way lay near a small winding river (8) in a channel of 
clay. Tt contains a good deal of water in pools, nearly 
stagnant. 

8th Fetriany— Bars is a good village like most 
of those in the anah of Chainpur. From thence 
to Ramgur ()is about 9 miles. About 4 of a mile from 
Borna I crossed the Guriya,(') a channel in clay filled 
with stagnant water and more considerable than that 
on the east side of the village which has no namo, 
About three miles from Borna at a village called Upari 
js a ruined templo now forming a heap of bricks.” Tt 
is supposed to have belonged to the Cherus. On the 
heap are two Lingas, one of which contains a short 
inscription and seems to have been part of a pillar, 
the top of which has been rounded {nto somewhat of 
the phallus form. Whether these have been dug from 
the ruins or are modern images placed upon it, I can- 
not say. Rather less than three miles from thence 
I crossed the Kudra, a pretty little clear stream in a 
deep channel of clay.’ About} of a mile from Ramgur 
I crossed the Durgauti, a stream similar to the Kudra 
bot larger! The water knee deep and about 20 yards 
wide. 

11th February.—tI went rather more than 54 miles 
to Darauli, a village north-east from the Thanah(), 
where it was reported that thore were some old images, 
Rather more than 24 miles from the Thanah I crossed 
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the Durgauti a little below the junction of the Kudra. 
thas a Rood deal of water and is more rapid than any 
stream T have seen on the Gangetic plains, so that the 
declivity of the country must be considerable. 


At Darauli is a large old tank which is estimated 
by the people to be about 250 katahs of 34 cubits 
Jong(!) from east to west, but is not near sd wide. 
It is said to be the work of the Siyurs(*) who governed 
the country in the Tretaiya Yug,(3) long before the 
arrival of the Kols; but nothing is known of where 
they lived, nor are there in the vicinity the traces of 
any considerable building. At the west end of the 
great tank is a smaller one, said to be much more 
modern and has that appearance. It is said to have 
been dug by a Moslem chief (Munsubdar),(*) who came 
from Dili and broke the images of the Siyur. And 
in fact several of them, although not all, have been 
broken to pieces, aid all have suffered much from 
time. Near the south-west corner of the great tank 
under a tree is a small Ganesa, pretty entire. A little 
south from thence on a square terrace of mud, pro- 
bably quitemodern, is placed a Siva Linga. At 8 
corners of the terrace are 3 small obelisks of stone, 
very curious and much carved. On the 4 sides of each 
pedestal are an equal number of images, one a linga, 
another a Ganesa, a third and fourth ‘a large male 
aE ae ma ea! Het 
‘nod ogc Tg oeiesn of "than hal cable ich mater 
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standing between two smaller ones. The Siva and 
Ganesa on all the three obelisks are nearly similar, but 
there are some differences in the other 6 Hors One 
of them has four arms, all the others only two. In 
some the attendants are kneeling, in others standing. 
On the east side of the mound is a slab containing 3 
figures sitting, one evidently a female and the others 
may have been intended for such, but they are defaced. 


South from thence some little way is a small heap 
of bricks with a good many images and stones; and it 
is probable that the others have been taken from this 
place in modern times, as there is not the smallest 
trace of building where they now stand. There are 
two prey: large images, one broken through the 
middle, the other much defaced. The former has 4 
arms and resembles a good deal the Vasudevas of 
Behar, but he has no attendants. The other is evident- 
ly Varaha.() Two smaller images represent males 
standing with attendants but [with] only two arms, 
as on the obelisks. There is on the bottom of a long 
slab the representation of a male and female, both two- 
armed with each an arm round the other’s neck. Above 
them is a figure of the human hand between the sun 
and moon, the idolatrous representation of Allah used 
by the Moslems of the south of India, and probably 
carved by the zealous chief who broke the images in 
order to show the triumph of his faith. On a long 
slab are 5 figures, some certainly and all probably 
females. With the three at the other place they per- 
haps formed what is called the Asto Sakti,(2) but they 
are so much’ defaced that I cannot be certain. Among 
other fragments may be traced the door, very rude as 
indeed are all the carvings. Each side has as usual 
a human figure on the base. ‘The lintel in place of a 
Ganesa has on its middle a short inscription not totally 
defaced. ie 
From thence I returned by the way of Sadullah- 
pur@), the chief place where the saline wells of the 
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neighbourhood are found. It is about 23 miles east 
from Ramgar, about % of a mile from the Kudra 
where I crossed that river on the Sth. Sesaunda(?) 
is] another of the places I passed on my way to 
arauli, a little beyond the Durgauti. These places 
have nothing peculiar in their appearance, and close 
to them is a rich soil, highly cultivated. 
12th February.—I went north about half a mile 
to see a well which I had dug in a spot on which the 
soda effloresced. The soil is a very poor clay called 
Usari.() It produces only short herbage or a few 
stunted bushes, and trees do not thrive on it, It has 
a yellowish colour owing to ochre of iron, and contains 
much sand, but the clods when dry are very hard. It 
is on such land here that the soda usually effloresces, 
but there is much such where no soda appears. It is 
a very poor soil, but when watered all kinds of grain 
will grow on it. The well was dug in a spot covered 
with the efflorescence, and was 14 feot deep before 
water was found, ‘The quantity of sand increased 
and of ochre diminished more and more as the people 
sunk lower down, but even at the bottom the clods 
adhered pretty strongly when dry, but they were of a 
very pale ash colour. ‘The water is sweet to the taste, 
ath loes not effervesce with acids. 
18th February —I went to Sawut,() leaving the 
direct road a little to my left to visit an old temple at 
Baidyonath,(*) which is also attributed to the Suyirs. 
Baidyonath is about 6 miles from Ramgur, and is a 
small village belonging to the Marwar(5) Rajputs. 
‘They say that they have been here for 22 or 25 genera- 
tions and drove out the Siyurs, who were an impure 
tribe and had in their turn expelled the Cheros. The 
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temple contains a ings but is oridentiy quite modern 
and is a small cubical chamber without a spire, built 
of various fragments of an old one which probably 
consisted chiefly if not entirely of stone, but has not 
been large. It has occupied a squaro space on the east 
side of an old water course which runs north and south 
and now forms a marsh, but I suspect is the old chan- 
nel of the Durgauti, and that from Baidyonath it has 
formerly passed by Ramgur and covored the lands 
north from that with sand. This marsh is now called 
a Khund or pool. On the square space aro a great 
many stones very much carved on, containing a vast 
number and variety of figures better executed than 
those at Darauli but somewhat in the same style, bisa 
cially a number of obelisks, although even these differ 
a good deal from those of that place, and I have seen 
very few of the figures anywhere else. Most of them 
indeed do not seem to ropresent deities but women, 
musicians, animals, etc., intended merely as orna- 
ments. In the same style with tho obelisks are some 
Jong stones carved only on one side, which probably 
have been built into the walls as ornaments. There 
are besides numerous columns, pedestals, cornices, 
capitals, etc., etc. The most remarkable circums- 
tances in their style is that the foliages in many parts 
are not in relief, but. are cut deep like a seal upon a 
level surface, which has a very bad and poor effect. 
‘The most remarkable stones are two long ones placed 
erect at each sido of the door of the present temple, 
which faces the east. ‘They are carved on one sidy only 
and epropably have formed the sides of the niche in 
which the image formerly worshipped has been con- 
tained, as they are carved in the samo style with the 
throne which still remains in its place behind the 
present temple, and has probably occupied the whole 
end of a small shrine that has been supported by four 
columns, the pedestals of which remain in their places. 
Near is lying another long stone which probably passed 
between the two others now erected before the present 
temple, and formed the niche over the throne. This 
contains one figure seated in the middle and one at 
each end, with the 9 planets in the two intervening 
spaces. ‘The throne is chiefly occupied by musicians, 

the size and appearance of the throne it could not 
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have been intended for the present objet of worship, 
which however probably belonged to the ruin as several 
other Lingas, partly entire, partly broken, are to be 
found in the place. I see no image however that can , 
be taken for that formerly worshipped, which has 
probably been destroyed by the zeal of some follows 
sect. The figures have less connection with the anal 
Hindu mythology than any I have ever seen. The 
Pandit sent to examine it says that all the people 
attribute the building to a Modun Pal,() who was 
a Sine Raja. He also discovered an pier Hon 
which attributes the building to Mokuradwaj a i. 
It must be observed that Mokuradwaj and Modun Pal 
have the same meaning.(2) The inscription is dated 
700, but of what era is not mentioned. No title 
indicates the builder to have been a Raj 

From Baidyonath to the Durgauti is not quite 44 
miles. The Durgauti is here much similar to what 
it is near Ramgur. The banks, where not perfectly 
perpendicular, cultivated to the water. From thence 
to Sawut about 14 mile, 

18th February.—I went about 11 miles to Amayu(®) 
through a fully ocoupied country, with few planta~ 
tions. The villages better than in the North, with 
wany miud castles. Sawut is a very poor place. ‘The 
umber of passengers going and coming from Baid- 
yonath with Kauri(4) is quite astonishing, certainly 
Bot less, than.5,000 a day. Few persons of rank, a 
good many women. A little way south from Sawut 
trossed a small dry channel.. About a mile from 
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Sawut crossed the Durgauti, much like where I saw 
itlast, Where I crossed it is joined by a small channel 
named the Kohira,(!) which contains a little dirt 

_ stagnant water, and was left to my right. About tt 
mile farther I crossed another small nullah towards 
my left. In some places it contained stagnant dirty 
poole of water, in others it is dry. About 8 miles from 

‘awat, at a large village named Kordihi,(®) I found , 
some old images or rather carvings on stone placed 
under a tree. ‘They are somewhat in the style of those 
at Baidyonath, and are said to represent Ganesa, but 
have'no sort of resemblance to that idol. ‘The people 
would not mention the traditions which they have 
concerning them. About 2} miles from Amayu is the 
village called Mosay,(*) which looks well at a distance 
as it contains a very large house of brick, the property 
of the Kazi, and stands high above the best reservoir 
Thave seen in the district. Near this are’ two pretty 
considerable funeral monuments constructed of stone, 
and probably belonging to the Kazi’s family Amaya 
is the residence of a Moslem brother of the Khan of 

‘ochus. His house is the best mud castle that I have 
seen, and looks well at_a distance but will not bear a 
close examination. Every thing round however 
bespeaks the family being in easy circumstances. His 
people were very civil, which is rather unusual here, 
the rustic sulkiness of the west beginning to show itself 
in every part of Chainpur Perganah. 

19th February.—I went toMor.() About 1} mile 
at a good village named Tivayi() saw an image 
called Ramchandra. It is about the human size, and 
represents a male quite detached and with two arms. 
From the curliness of the hair and Jong ears I have 
no doubt of its being a Buddha. The feet are broken 
off, and near it are some broken stones carved much in 
the style of those at Baidyonath. The people here were 
brutally sulky. At the outside of the village I met 
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some of the chief men standing, On being asked 
where the image was, they denied that any such thing 
was to be found in the village, nor would they move 
to show the road so as to be able to pass through with- 
out injury, Of course, as I warned them, I met with 
narrow passages in which the roofs suffered from the 
elephant. Rather less than 14 mile farther I came to 
Sawul gur,(‘) the ruin of a small stone fort, or rather 
castle, situated at the east end of a narrow rocky hill. 
It has more the appearance of an European castle 
than any thing T-have seen in the country, only it 
wants windows. It seems to have been well built. 


‘The hill is entirely similar to those common in the 
district, and the stone is wrought for mills, mortars, 
etc. It resembles the others applied to the same pur- 
pose, nd is of the red kind Immediately beyond the 

ill 'T grossed a small channel containing stagnant 
pools of water. It is called Gohuya.(2) From thence 
to Mer is not quite 14 mile. 


Mer is a pretty lange village containing some good 
tiled houses and beautifully aituated at the east'end 
of a fine valley, very picturesque and well cultivated. 
The Pandit could obtain no tradition concerning the 
image called Ram. Chandra, @ but is of opinion that 
it certainly is'a Buddha. | He went to Modurna, (4 
where there is a tiled house in which are several small 
broken images, one of which called Chondi. (5) 








(0) This seams to be tho Syamalgar of the Report (see Martin's B. Zap 
Vou. t, Tt is not marked on the maps, but the position js cleat 
from Buchar r it ay e bill 
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. Bul Kandi Singha of the Kliaindi(!) family says 
that his ancestors, Porihar(®) Rajputs, came from 
Bundela and entered into the service of a Bhor Raja 
who lived at Siyur, close by the hills. Two men 
Dumundeo and Baduldeo came, Soon after the Bhor 
sent them to Chayenpur, to the Hakim, and killed their 
families. On this the Rajputs applied to the Hakim 
at Chainpur, and having cured his son procured his 
assistance and destroyed the Bhor and took their lands, 
Some of the Bhor remain, they are impure, In 
‘Anghtgama(’) are a few houses of Cherus, but most of 
the. people are Khairwars. The Porihars deny the 
former superiority of the Sukprwars, They say the 
Hakim at Chayenpur was a Moslem. He says that tho 
Khairwars and Cherus eat fowls, swine and beef, but 
this they deny, owing probably to fear, ‘The 
Bellounji(*) Rajah he considers as a Khairwar, Once 
in three years there is an annual sacrifice in which a 
cow, sow and fowl are sacrificed. There are some 
Suryabangsis in Mirzapur acknowleged as true Raj- 
puta, and some Nagbangsis here also acknowleged as 
such, although it is probable that they are originally 
Khairwars and Cherus,, I find that every one except, 
themselves consider the Porihars as Bhor(5), and this 
- is no doubt the case, but they have separated from 
those who live impure. 
. The temple at Mer is a very curious building. 
‘Whiat is called a Chabutar, or elevated platform, seems 
to me the foundation of a small temple of a square 
form, with a small projection towards the north. The 
foundations alone remain to the height of about 4 feet, 
and the space within is filled up with ruins, while 
many stones are scattered about. It would seem that 
the whole outside of the building has been richly adorn- 
ed with small images of men, beasts and gods, and 
Tho Bigot motioned is shout 2 i, 
nd before the ‘Ghandels oar thom in tho etal of fe minds 
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. With numerous foliages and mouldings. The style ‘of 
carving is pretty much the same as at Bardyonath, 
and some people attribute this also to the Suyir. Vast 
pains have been taken to destroy the images, and those 

it remain are merely ornamental, few of them so 
entire as to leave room for conjecturing what they 
were. One is a Ganesa with 16 arms. other is a 
Tings sup ted by a ish and surrounded by threo 
n The niche for containing the image, like 
that at Baidyonath, has been thrown out from the 
temple. ‘The image which was the object of worship 
seems to have been thrown into a tank at some dis- 
tance. It was covered with earth, but on digging it 
out it resembles what was called Kuber in Behar, and 
is about the natural size, 

_ 20th February.—I went to Tallah() in order to 
have a view of where the Karamnasa comes from the 
hills. I went first rather more than three miles to 
Ghati(®) along a beautiful well cultivated valley and 
leaving to my right Khaundi,(°) the residence of the 
chief Bhor funk ly. It is a large, mud-walled house, 
thatched. Mungul Singha, the chief, and his uncle 
with many kinsmen Visited me yesterday. They are 
very civil persons, and abstain from a division of their 
property, and the younger branches are proud of their 

ief and serve him with the attachment of a highland 
clan, They spoke with indignation of one of them 
who had applied for a division. ; 

At Ghati, which is a narrow rocky passage in the 
northern range of hills, the family has built a small 
neat temple of stone, but there has [sic.] been at the 
place some old buildings very much carved. After 
passing the ghat Tentered the great plain, having how- 
ever north from me three hills, and saw the house of 
Kirpa Singha another Bhor Rajah before me(’). It is 
a large mud-walled house, roofed with tile, and seems 
uncommonly neat. About two miles from Ghati I en- 
tered a level passage between two hills in the same 
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range. This passage is wide, and in some places 
cultivated. An old reservoir in it has been lined with 
hewn stone. The hills may be half a mile wide, and 
on that towards the right on a low part Projecting, to- 
wards the south-east is a small ruin of stone called 
Ramgar.(!) From thence IT went about a cose along 
the plain through a very thick wood of thorny trees to 
Tallah ghat, the boundary of Behar. ‘The passago 
between the hills is low, narrow and stony, and there 
has been a wall and gate at the boundary, From 
thence to Tallah village was about two miles through 
a similar wood, with broken swelling land in a valley 
» widening towards the west. 


Q1st February.—I went up the banks of the 
Karmanasa(?) in order to see Chanpathar,(’) or the 
precipice over which it falls into a very narrow, deep 

Jen. ‘The course about south-east, distance 6 miles. 

went, first about 4 of a mile to the bottom of the hill, 
and after a short rocky ascent, not very steep, came to 
an old wall by which the ascent has at one time been 
defended, but my guides had no tradition by whom 
built. About 4 of a mile fromthe tents, I came to the 
bank of the Karamnasa where it forms the boundary 
“between Benares and Behar. It may be sunk 150 
feet below the rock on which we stood, and contains 
‘much water, nearly stagnant, and which when viewed 
from above appears quite green. ‘The glen is very 
narrow and its sides quite perpendicular, but in the 


{®) Ramgarh, tho fourth place of this namo visited by Buchanan, 

(2) Karmaniéa, from arma, work or deed, and nada, destruction 
Pronounced ‘Karamintak in the vornacular. Many logends’ centro rou 
thin'little river, which from tho earliest historical times hus ean regarded 
a impure by HindGs, Babur, in his own memoirs under the date Leb April, 
Hoan "ete The army hid aiemorted on the bank of the Kerainnant 
bout tho water of which Hindus are understood. to bo extremely 
‘norupalous, They’ do not, cross it, Lut, go past its mouth by’ bont along 

ang. Thay fey eliovo that if" water “ouek 

seit of is works is dostroyed.. (A°8. "Boveri 
of Babur, TK, 659-660). 
(),Qihenpaithar, which may many “tho hid 

8 T think tho namo has more probably boon d 
“rater maken BAT), chhon, bing ald to 

. Vol. 1, itchanan, whon doxce 
pre of the hal ened Chnan bth eteatner © t 
tome. difference of opinion as to tho height of the fai, 
decome oh IGM and te Gavel? of GU agree wit Bacheeene Gee 
8. 8 140 foot is marked; while tho Goset/eer of 1924 says “threo hondred 
feet of which the lower portion, one hundred feot high, is parpendictlar”™ 
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“bottom we saw a sod. many buffaloes Seeding. No 
bamboos, but a good many large trees in the glen, on 
the hills many small trees scattered at considerable 
distances, chiefly Gulgul, a Sterculia and a Sale.(!) 
The two last look at a distance as if they had no bark, 
as in many places is usual with the Lagerstremia 
parviflora.(®) ‘The whole ascent is very gradual, and 
this is the only place on the hills, so far as I have seen, 
that there is easy access to the tableland. The coun- 
try above is however very hilly and rugged, but a road 
could be made with very little trouble everywhere, 
except at two watercourses, the descents into which are 
very steep.- There is no village near, but at two 
places are bathans from Chainpur, one the whole year 
and another in the rainy season. Round these is some 
ground of a tolerable soil, but in general there is very 
hittle soil on the rocks, and no traces of verdure on the 
grass, which is short and:quite withered. ‘The larger 
eteroures named Murai) is about fout auileg fem 
Tallah, and is very deep sunk in the rock, while its 
sides are in most places perfectly perpendicular. It 
contains water in several stagnant pools. At Chan- 

athiar the Karamnasa falls over a rock perhaps 100 
feet high and 300 feet wide, but the stream at present 
is very inconsiderable, but in the rains it must be very 
and, as where we stood owing to a bend in the river 
ere is a full view of the whole from the opposite side 
of the pool that receives the water, and which is 
large and deep. The water appears hére also quite 
green, but in fact is vay clear as we could see the 
Tocks to a great depth. A family of otters were play- 
ing init. The glen for some way below is filled from 
to side by the channel, so that no one can approach 

the pool from below. The stone so far as I went seems 
to be entirely similar to that of Rhotas. I suspect 
that’ the lower strata at the fall are of lime, and 
(i) The Galgal, more properly mpl galgal (trom the sation of te 

a on ea ees which i tte fond thew hl wth te 

Tainod tren Bate (rule nelaiya) is the Bonedlia serrata, m very consol 
fuows treo on the hill side from ils colouring, and a tres that has given 

iia’name to many sits. , 

(2) The aid@_of tho Tocal vormnestar, valuable timber tres, much 
used for poles and rafters in house-building, ete. 
(®) Apparently the Lusin N, of the 8. 8. 
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I know that lime was dug from the side of the glen 
about two miles above Tallah, to which length the 
passage is accessible. On sending to this place, my 
~ Booptt bronght Eso Soaks cf Hiwatane; one's 00 ies 
of white irregular crystals, said to be a ‘mass like a 
tent, the other like the Asar hur,(*) said to be in 4 or 
5 heaps of a similar size. Both are near the river 
at a little distance from the rocky walls of the glen. 


22nd February —I returned to Ramgar, and pro- 
ceeded north from thence to Barari (?) about a coss. 
Ramgar, built by the Bhors, has been a strange kind 
of fortified house, or rather assemblage of houses rising 
one above the other along the ridge of the hill. The 
lowest seems to have been that chiefly intended for 
defence, and is a square placed on a terrace with 
a double row of loop-holes. It seems doubtful whether 
it has been roofed, nor is there any subdivision into 
chambers. The wall is about 8 feet high. The other 
buildings are subdivided, and have no doubt been 
dwelling houses, but are very ruinous and the roof 

mite gone. Although clay has been used for mortar 

.ey are neater masonry than usual, the rows of stone 

being pretty regular. Except for some mouldings, 

stones have been selected. Under a tree near 

it is an image very like that most common () at Keoya 
Dol in the Burabar hills. 

The people here say that the low Bhors eat. pork 
of swine, but the Rajah and Babus wear the thread 
and live pure. They marry with the Suryabongsis of 
Mirzapur, who are also Bhor, and that is probably 
the original seat of the tribe. There are 3 branches 
of the Rajah’s family under 3 Babus, who separated 
14 or 15 generations ago. ‘They did not appear when 
the settlement was le, and it was agen to Adil 
Ali Khan, who has let the land to the old proprietors. 
His lease is near expired. 

Nindawr(*) is said to have been the residence of 
Nindu Raja. 

7 is ; meant, i for ora 
aio SERS ALT 
8 fa a og am ‘KauwS Dol is in the Goy’ district. 
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23rd Februa I went to visit it, The distance 
from Barari is almost 3 miles, yet the old fort from 
thence is very distinguishable. I conjecture the per- 
pendicular height to be 40 or 50 feet. It consists of 
a mass of rude stones, brick and earth, very irregular 
in height and shape, extending 780 feet from east to 
west and 1080 from north to south, and corposed of 
5 irregular masses. All the stones are rude and the 
bricks broken, ‘There is no appearance of a ditch, 
The village of Nindaur is at its north end. East from 
it about 200 feet is a pretty considerable elevation of 
brick, stone and mud at the south side of Patna (1) 
village. The south side of it is called Chamartuli, 
or quarter of shoemakers. On its north end two 
brother zemindars made two castles, now in ruins, 
North-east from the old town is a tank called Patna 
tank, and south from it is another called Nachaniya 
Vir. At tho village of Patna a Linga has been placed 
under a tree and surrounded by a wall, within which 
have been collected some broken images much in the 
style,of those at Baidyonath and others attributed to 
the Siyur. In particular many fragments of the stones 
divided into compartments, each containing a figure. 
One small stone contains 3 females with large ruil. ) 
The largest i is called Mahavira, but its face is 
quite human and there is no vestige of tail. At the 
south-west corner of the fort on the south side of 
Serampur() village is a pretty considerable elevation 
called Baguwan 5 or place of recreation, Under 
a tree are a good many stones, quite rude but they 
serve the people as seats, One is a fragment of the, 
usual quadrangular stones divided into compartments. 
West from thence are 2 tanks now almost obliterated 
and called Judara and Sidhayi. From their position 
they would septa to have been dug by the Moslems. 


North from Serampur is a considerable elevation of 


@) A anal village now, bat, tho whee ate around, run have boo, 
a 1a} Anpotint an in tant icy Jogging Sean the one “nd 
the'tbe! ‘of tanks and rearvoie bon, 

°y oh 


crest 
(8) ‘Martin's H. Z., I, 467, Plate IX. Tho hond-dress seems to 
son rs opllad’ on gern alisbuled’ tho Bhat inthe 
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() shiwrampur. + ; 
{3 alte" Hert “place of refreshment”; no doubts interpreted 
to Buchanan! 
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brick, stones and earth which seems to have been an ° 
appendage of Nindaur. West from thence are the 
monuments of several Moslems, one of whom was 
asaint. They are patty buildings of stone. 

From thence I came back about a mile to 
Pateswor (*) hill, on a small detached projection from 
which Lanes Singha, chief of the Bhor, built a 
considerable fort. ‘The projection is long, narrow and 
level on the top. ‘The outer fort at the east end 
‘was merely surrounded by a wall. The inner, separat- 
ed from thence by a ditch, was strengthened by round 
bastions with loop-holes, and. was divided into 2 courts, 
‘The accommodations very miserable, and no windows. 

_ A Moslem servant who was murdered by one of the 
Bhor is considered as a martyr by the Moslems, to 
whom the place now belongs. ‘A grave is built on one 
of the bastions, and a Mazawur has an endowment. 

\ The Moslems acquired the estate by purchase. The 
stones are not cut with the chisel, but the masses are 
ee fit for building, splitting into masses 4 or 5 
inches thick and breaking easily into square frag- 
ments, so that the masonry looks neater than in the 
buildings at Saseram that are cut with the chisel, 
The strata perfectly horizontal. The same is-the case 
on the main hill of Pateswor, but the stone there in 
different places assumes very different appearances; of 
4 remarkable I have brought specimens.’ The village 
of Pateswor stands between the fort and hill, and is 
large and thriving. Under a tree have been collected 
many carved fragments such as are usual in the works 
of the Siyur. At a little distance east from thence 
was found some time ago a pretty large image most 
exceedingly rude. It evidently represents Mahavira, 
It. was immersed in the mud of a tank, and a pious 
Hindu merchant hired some people to place it on 
a platform of earth, but after taking it from the tank 
the workmen contented themselves by placing it on 





‘@) Pateoar. In the volume of Drawings among the Buchanan Manu. 
acripis in tho india Offco Library there is'a sketch (No. 32) of the plan 
Of the fort referred to Hero, and on the Inck, in Buchanan's handwriting, 
ib "Pian of ‘Raguvirgas™. On tho Survey aheot there a place called 
Raghablr Gaph some four and a half miles to. the south-east of. Patadvar, 
In the, Report also Buchnnan calls the fort. at Potasvar “” Roghuvirgar 
Ferg whe noticed, henge ews bal by hgondth (a, Raghunath) 

igh. 
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the ground and raising a heap of earth round it, b; 
which one half is buried. A flag is hoisted near, a 
the projecting part of the image is well bedaubed with 
oil and red lead, ‘The low caste here consider the 
Siyur as Suryabangsis, and traditions are often pre- 
served by them with more purity than among the 
Jearned. . 

_ 24th February.—I went to Chakayi i} in the. 
Mirzapur district. ‘The boundary is at a small ridge of 
hills, close to the north end of which I passed about 2: 
miles from Barari. This hill is of the structure usual 
in this district, The strata thin and quite horizontal. 
‘The stone fine-grained and excéedingly tough, almost 
like hornblende, although it has nothing of that in its 
appearance, and is a mealy hornstone. The fracture 
of large masses conchoidal, but in small fragments 
this is scarcely observable. The part of Mirzapur 
through which'I passed to-day is the private estate of 
the Banaras Rajah. What is cultivated is in good 
condition, the Ahars being in good repair, but a great 
deal is covered with forests. The villages look well, 
most of them having a mud castle with a neat tiled 
roof, which has a good effect. The country vei 
beautiful. The fine cultivation intermixed wit 
forest, and, besides the ridge of hills to the south, 
several small hummooks scattered through the plain 
have a very fine effect, especially at Chakayi, where a 
hunting seat of the Rajah’s adds much to the prospect. 
Tt is a small park or paddock containing 5 or 6 acres, 
surrounded by a good wall with a cupola at each 
corner. Within his is a Baradwari small temple 
covered with one dome, and some other buildings, all 
in a bad style, but any thing to relieve the eye from 
the perpetuity of mud-walled hovels is a great relief. 
Chakayi is a small town where a good deal of sugar 
(China) is made, The Daroga very attentive, 
although he had no instructions to be so. The western 
end of the town is not quite 2 miles from the 
Karamnasa, which is about 5 miles from the boundary. 
On the whole Chakayi is about 94 miles from Borari. 
‘The Karamnasa is about 150 yards-wide, a deep sandy 


A) Chakla, in Miriapur District. 
Baad Marsala, maton * 
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channel with a little clear water and scarcely. 

erospiable stream, At a little distance east from its 

ank, at a village called Mangraur,(!) are some heaps 

containing bricks and stones. Among these I observed 

2 fragments of the four-sided columns divided 

into compartments that are usual in the ruins 

attributed to the Suyir. The Rajah’s Tahsildar also 

very attentive. This Perganah forms part of the 
Altagma.(?) 

25th February.—L went to Bahuli(®) by a very bad 
road or rather none at: all. , It is probable that I was 
misled by the ignorance of ‘Tey guide. as the distance 
was said to be only 5 coses, and the distance I went is 
at least 12 miles. The road was near a chain of little 
hills, the greatest interval between which is near 

jahuli, the two hills near which it stands being 
remoyed at a considerable distance from those to the 
east. ‘These little hills, although naked, give a fine 
appearance to the intervening plains and to the flat 
country towards the Ganges, which is fully cultivated 
and abundantly planted, although not choked with 
trees, ‘The Ahars in good repair; much sugar, 
although in general the soil is rather poor. ‘The huts 
very bad. 

The hills of the same structure as towards the 
east. The stone in some places wrought for mortars, 
sugar mills, &. 

# Tho first About 1} mile from Chakayi I crossed a channel* 
nvor I'am galled the Durgauti. It is similar to the Karamnasa, 
but rather smaller, and its water is stagnant.(4) 
prabha, About 54 miles farther, at a considerable village 
> named Rerwa() close under the hills, I saw a large 
ruin of stone which has been a large house composed as 
usual of many detached buildings. ‘The walls still 
standing. Many smaller buildings, evidently Muham- 
medan, scattered to a distance, and one on the top 





@) Magronr gave ite namo tow mahal—thon in sarkar Rohtts—in 


A) 

Jar Mala rent-ell. 
Fores Alamgnt ( tit)|_), a. word of Torkt origin, decived from a 
red, ‘and famghé, stamp or seal; tho royal seal, and then # grant of land’ 
aon 


ner tho toy ual. “Tn tho alot tami i pronoted tagmd. 
8 Ghandraprabha N. 
Snrowa. 
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of the hill. This is said by the le to have been 
the chief seat of the Ghurwar(!) Ra} mats, who had 
held the country for 14 generations ‘then they were 
turned out by Rajah Bulwunt.(®) Some of them still 
remain in the country, but they are poor. Before 
them the country belonged to thé Suyir, and I suspect 
that Mangraur was a seat of theirs, not of the Ghur- 
wars as I was yesterday informed; because the style 
in which the fragments of carved stones that I saw 
is quite that of the Suyir, and because the ruins 
appear to be of great antiquity, having lost all 
symmetry. .A few images at or near Serwa are quite 
in a different style, and seem to be quite recent. 
In the hill above Serwa is a cave in which 
it is said that a Fakir lived. The rock adjacent is 
still covered with lime, but the Fakir has gone since 
the Hindus have obtained possession of the country. 
The cave seems to have had a door and windows. 
Rather more than 3} miles from Serwa I crossed a 
river called the Gurrey.() Tts channel is not so wide 
as even that of the Durgauti, but it contains more 
water, is filled from side to side and in some places is 
scarcely fordable; but this seems to be owing to dams, 
for the water is nearly stagnant. Some canals are 
«taken from it for watering the fields. Bahuli is a 
small town and Thanah situated between two branches 
of a rocky hill, near which as I have said is another 
towards the west. On its east side is a small lake or 
reservoir, which even now has 4 or 5 acres of water, 
and in the rainy season may have twice as much. On 
its side are the ruins of a small stone fort on which 
several houses have been built. By the side of the 
lake T observed some carved stones in the style of the 
Snyir. The fort is called Soktisgurh,(*) and also 
belonged to the Ghurwar Rajputs. On examinin, 
the east of the hill I found a small modern temple o! 
rough stone, but it contained an old image of 
Mahavira, and many carved stones [lie]. scattered 
round. The carvings are less injured here than I 
ia fa, tho Gaharwar of Bherving (I, 175-7). 
©) Garai N. 
( Saktesgarn. 
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have any where else observed in the works attributed, 
to the Suyir, The Hanuman entirely resembles that 
at Patana,(!) and the other carved stones are chiefly, 
the little four-sided equilateral obelisk and other 
smaller four-sided stones shaped much like bricks, but 
much larger. Several of the figures are indecent, 
which I have not observed in the works of the Cheros, 
the Linga excepted. ‘The people here know nothing of 
the Cheros, but say that the Suyir possessed the whole 
country as far at Jeast as Banaras and Chandalgur,(?) 
and long preceded Raja Banar from whom the former 
derives its name, After the Suyir, who were an 
impure tribe, came the Ghurwars, pure Rajputs. 
The 14th Rajah having had no children, applied to 
the Moslem saint at Chandalgur, from whom he 
obtained two sons, and was converted to the faith, but 
many branches of the tribe continue Hindus, snot 
whom is a Raja Vikramajit, still a considerable land- 
holder in the western part of this district of Mirzapur. 
‘The 26th Rajah was expelled by the father of Bul- 
wunt, the first Brahman’) Rajah of the Banaras 
family. The Moslem Guiwaret) had built .several 
mosques both here and at Serwa, and near both are 
numerous burial places of stones in the Moslem 
. fashion, that is terraces supported by a stone wall , 
neatly cut and sometimes surrounded by a wall. The 
graves are on the terrace, each covered by a stone or 
small tomb of bricks, from the shape of which you may 
judge of the sex of the corpse, and whore the person 
as not been a saint, of its size, that is the grave ston 
of a child is always small, and of an adult about the 
natural size.(5)_ ‘The ridge of the grave stone of a male 
is rounded, while that of a female is flat with a hollow 
in the middle. 
26th February.—I went to Chandalgur, vulgo 
Chunar, about 6° coses through a very rich and 
beautiful country. After passing the hill by a diff- 
cult ghat, which might have been entirely avoided by 
going along its bottom, I found a tolerable road. 


Taye, and Martin's BT, T, 467, and Plate DE 
"Eke derivation of Benare given hore is fncitl. 


7) Seo 
isa ky» Bho Drahmn, or Ban 
1S ke, converted Gaharwtirn : 

} Gf" the ™ Qanoonelalam" of Jafar Sharif (1852 of), pago 410. 
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NOTE.” 


The following pages (covering 18 pages of the 
manuscript) form a supplement to the Journal, 


‘They contain a record in tabular’ form of 
Buchanan’s marches from one halting place to another, 
showing the proportion of each type of country 
traversed, with intoresting observations on the crops, 
soils, methods of irrigation, cattle, eto. 


The figures in this statement represent the time 
taken (shown in number of minutes) in travelling over 
each type: of country specified. or a. full explan- 
ation ‘of the system followed by Buchanan, see Mr. 
V. H. Jackson’s Introduction’ to the Patna-Gaya 
Journal (J. B. 0, R 8. Vol. VIII, pp. 164-6) 
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Bajra, a species of millet, Pennisetum typhoideum. 
‘This is probably meant for Koisl, ‘Tho Koirls of Shohabad ora 
Taputed to bo very skilful enltivalors, Koisir is torm sometimes appliel 
Hn ls ditch to lend naar Aho Tage Wc wall manera and tntomaly 
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Gistricts, Whence Buchanan doubtless acquired it. Cf. the Sans. erikt 
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APPENDIX IL. 
Lusr op Stonzs PRoouney 1N SHABABAD. 
(Manuscript, Volume 8, Pages 196-6.) 
1. Stone of Jabra pahar, 6th December 1812. ; 


2. Stone from the quarry at the pass botween Sghasaram 
“ana Tilautha, 13th Decomaber 1812. si 


8. Stone from the detached hill towards Tilautha, 12th 
December 1819. 

4, Coleareous breccia from Kotula Devi, 14th December 
1612, : 


5, Bilicious hornstono of Totala Devi, Idem. 
6. Imperfect limestone of ‘Potala Devi, sane date. 
7. Limestone of Kotula Devi, samo day, 

8, Destroyed limestone of samo place and time 


9. Rotten stone from the quarry of Khari near Bal- 
manuya, 15th December 1813, 


10. Limestone from the same mine. 

11. Substance called Chanra from the same. 

12. Khari from the same. 

18, Stone from under the Khari from the same, 

14, Milstone, 15th Decomber 1812. 

15. Stone too hard for milstone, 15th December 1812. 


16. Thin hornstone flags or slate from the ascent to the 
quarry, same date. 


17. Pyrites of Amjhor, 17th December 1812. 
18. Reddish fragments of rock from do. do. 
19. Whitish do. do. do. 

20. Black do. do. do. 
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21, Contral ore of Kasis like gentle slate do, do. 

22. Ore of Kasis from the upper end of the mine do. ao. 
28. Oro of KKasis from the lower ond of the mine do, do. 
24, Flowers of Kasis from Amjhora, 17th Decamber 1812 


25. Rock from the summit of Murli, 18th December 1812, 
Caleareous. 


26. Breccia of Murli, same date, 

27, Limestone of Murli, same date. 

28. Stone from the north end of Murli at the bottom, same 
date. Lime. 

29. Stone from the east side of Murli at the bottom, same 
date, Lime. 

80. Stones of which Rotas is built, 28rd December 1812, 

81, Rock of Jadunathpur, 27th December. 


82. Yellow efflorescence from the ore of Kasis at the Kori- 
yari mine, 1st January, put into a bottle. 


‘88, Whitish efflorescence from do. same date, put into a 
bottle. * 


84, Ore of Kasia like gontle slate do. do. 
85, Pyritical ore of Kasis, do. do, 


86, Rock above the mine, hornstone passing into horn- 
blende, do. do. 


87. Pebbles from the Son at Jadunathpur, 28th December, 


88, Rock of Dhuya Khund altered and unaltered, 8th 
January 1818. 

89. Stone of Gupti Banaras, ‘Lime, 16th January. 

40, ‘Touchstone of Chrystal of do, do. 

41, Stalnctites of do. do. 

49, Spar from Buduya do. 

43, Limestone of Suraiya, 19th January. 

44, Reddish do, do. 
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45. Granular whitish atone above the limestone of Suraiya, 
19th January. 

46, Stone marl called Khari, same place and date. 

47, Stones mixed with the above marl, do. do, 

48, Limestone from Suraiya ghat, considered useful? 

49. Granular stone from the above, do, 

60. Breccia intermixed with the same, do. 

61. Potstone of Musayi, 19th January 1819. 

62. Milstone of do. do. 


58, Stone from the top of the hill above Osman Koti, 20th 
Tonuary 1813, 


54, Stone of Osman Koti for building, eto., do. 


65. Saline water os from tho wells of Sadullahpur, 11th 
Pobrunry 1818, 


66. Karail soil of Sadullahpur, do. 
51. Ujark do, do. do, 
68, Llki do. do. do, ; 


wee Asorhur limestone of the Karamnasa, 2st February 


60. Crystallized limestone of do. 
61. Stone of Pateswar Koti, 28rd February 1813. 
62. 4 stones of Pateswar hill, 23rd February 1819, 


63. Stone of the hill forming the boundary between Bihar 
and Banaras, 24th February 1813, 
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Tan Arran Hovsn, 


__ Since 1857 the name “ Arrah House " has been associated 
with the little bungalow in which the gallant defence of eight 
days was mado in that year.(!) ‘The name '‘Arrah House’ 
had previously been applied to a house near the “Judge Sahib 
ka ‘Talub” im the north contral part of the town, in mauza 
Murshidpur, which had been built towards the end of the 
eighteenth contury by William Augustus Brooke, the famous 
Revenue Chief of Patna (1781-7) and the first "Collector" of 
Shahabad, From records in the possession of Chaudhari 
Korimat Husain of Arrah, it appears that Brooke acquired an 
area of 49 bighas odd for building purposes in 1196, Fasli, 

.D. 1788), and constructed a residence, which, be called 
Arrah Houso, with several outhouses. ‘Tho property changed 
hands many times. It appears to have been occupied by John 
Lewis Chanvott, Judge and Magistrate of Shihibid, who died 
on the 18th August, 1794, and was buried on the éast of the 
tamlc. Tt seems Inter to have been in the possession of William 
Cowell, who was judge of Shihibid for 12 years (May, 1802, to 
April, 1814). Cowell sold it to a Mr. John Poul Marcus of 
Calcutta in 1815, Marcus sold the property in 1845 in two 
Jots, the major port, with the house, being purchased by 
Chaudhari Bashirat ‘Alt, ‘The house continued to be let to 
officials, however, for many yours ; and it is bolioved for 
reasons to have been the house that was ocoupied by William 
Tayler while distriot judge of Shibabid for come five years, 
bofore he became Commissioner of Patna (1855), and after him 
by Arthur Littledale, who was judge in 1867-8, and was one of 
tho defenders of Boyle's bungalow. Subsequently, the judge 
having moved to the more open area in the vicinity of the 
maidan and collectorate buildings, the old residence was demo- 
lished by the proprietors, its place to be taken by shops, golae 
amd a market; but some of the original outhouses are still 
standing. Chaudhari Kerimat Husain informs me that from 
some Persian documents in his possession it appears that 
Brooke's house stood upon # portion of the site of the old Qila', 
or fort, that had been constructed under the Mubammadan 
rulers. 














(0) Shababad Gazetteer, 1924, pago 353. 
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‘The emperor Bibur in his memoirs relates that, among 
other animals, wild elephants and wild buffaloes used to roam 
over the Mirzapor hills in his time, Captain DeGloss refers 
(1766) more than once to rhinoceros. Peter Mundy (1632), 
when near Sisarim, met two wild buffaloes that were being 
driven up country a8 a present for the emperor, Shih Jahan. 
Buchanan in his Report tells us that in the woods of Jagdiépur 
and Pumrion there were some wild cattle “ of the common 
breod; they resemble entirely in form and in variety of colours 
those bred about the villages of this district, but are more active 
and very shy”, ‘They were carefully preserved from injury by 
the Raja of Dampion ‘and his kinsman of Jagdispur ; but many 
of their neighbours alleged that these '" sacred herds "” were 
committing wide devastation and causing lands to be deserted. 
He adds: ‘' Tho origin of theso herds is well known. When 
the Ujayani Rajputs incurred the displeasure of Kasem Aly, 
and for some years were compelled to abandon their habit. 
ations, some cattle were left in the woods without keepers, and 
on their owners’ return had acquired the wild habits, which 
their offspring retains, Several calves have been caught; but 
it has been found impossible to rear thom, their shyness and 
regret for the loss of liberty has always proved fatal.” When 
I was acting as Collector of Shihabid in 1894, Nawab Saiyid 
Imdid Imam mentioned to mo that during a shooting excur- 
sion in the north of the Bhojpur pargana he had seen wild 
cattle. In reply to a reference recently made to this gentle- 
man, ho writes“ They have now totally disappeared from 
the Jagdispur side on account of the clearance of the jangal 
after tho mutiny, But I remember to have come across them 
three times while camping in the Dumraon diara Iands, ‘The 
first herd I saw must have numbered over forty. ‘They looked 
superior in size and genoral condition to the ordinary domestic 
cattle. ‘The bulls were much bigger and healthier looking than 
the breeding bulls that aro imported into India for improving 
the Indian breeds."” I believe that some of these “wild cattle" 
are stilt to be found in the northern didrds. When I was Sub- 
divisional Officer of Buxar in 1892-4 they were said to bo 
found in the vicinity of Mahuar and Nainijor. Mr. W. John- 
ston, who has recently held charge of the district, tells me that 
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lio had heard of thie existonce of thiese wild cattle, but Kad nob 
seen them himself, Qisim ' Ali ravaged the possessions of the 
Ujains in 1762, It ix quite possible that Buchanan's '* well- 
known ” explanation may be founded on fact; but, if 80, it is 
curious that even young calves could never be tamed again. 
On tho other hand, knowing of tho vast area of forost and 
jangal that, once oxisted in this district (seo Introduction, 
pp. xv—xviil), we might bo led perhaps to speculate whether 
the origin of these wild cattle did not go further back than 
Qisim Ali's time, wore it not that we find no evidence of 
indigenous wild cattle in India, and that we have examples 
in other parts of the country ‘of domestic aitle becoming 
wild, for instance, in Gorakhpur, Gonda (2), Bharalpar (), 
te, 


(}) Mr, F. J. R, Field, a retired offcar of the Opium Depariment, who 
{s intimately acquainted with animal life ia India, tells me that ho had 
Known cases, in the Gonda district in which young calves caplared from 
those wild herds had boon’ tamod. 

(2) Bor an interesting account. of the devastation wronght by herds 
‘pt Uheap animals, vee O'Dwyer, Indig'ap J knew 1t, 1925, pages 003. 
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APPENDIX C. 
Rormmasanit. 


Tn the Harivariga purina it is slated that Robila, the son 
of Harifeandra, had Rohitapura constructed with a view to the 
consumunation of his dominion (1). ‘The very name carries na 
back, according to the dynastic lisls of the Poriyas, sixty 
genetations beforo the great Mahabharata battle. According 
to the oldest tradition Rohita was worshipped for long centuries 
at Robtiisan, the ‘sent of Robita”, where still stand the 
chaurast sirhi, or stairs of “ eighty-four steps,” that led up 
to the old temple of Rohita, long since destroyed, which 
crowned the highest point of the hill, overlooking the broad 
Son valley far below—a traly magnificent sitnation for a 
temple to the deified scion of the great “ solar yace ”. 











‘The earliest inscriptions hitherto dixcovered in the vicinity 
of Rohtisgarh (excluding of conrse the Asoka inscription in the 
cave on the Chandan Tir hill near Siswii 





isaviim) preserve to us the 
name ofan important loa! chief, Pratipndlitvnls Deva, Tt is 
possible that there was more than one chief with the title 
Protipadhavala, The Mahiniyaka — Pratipadhivala Dova 
appears to havo been a semi-independent ruler under the szer- 
ainty of the then Gohadadavala (vernac, Gaharwat) king of 
Kananj. According to an inscription on the Tarichandi hill 
near Sisarim be was called Japiliya, i.c., of Japila (the 
modorn Japli pargana). ‘The carliest inscription of this raler 
is one at the ‘Tutrahi waterfall, mentioned by Buchanan, 
which has been assigned to the year 1158 a.....A slightly 
damaged and undated inscription) at Phulwariya on the 
Rohitis platean tells us that Pratipadhivala’s family were 
Khayaravilavamsa, which means of Kharwir race, a very 
significant piece of information. Tn a paper@) read before 
the Royal Asiatic Society in 1824 Buchanan mentions that he 
found, among other names, thai of Pratipadhivala Deva 
engraved on a rock at Bandu ghiit, which is sitmated to the 
south of Rohtisgarh, and also thai the family which “yet 
possesses the principality of Bilonja”, ropresonted by Raji 
Bhiipandtha in his time claimed descent from Pratipadhivala, 


6) crater 
(®) See Bp. Ind., IV, 311. s = 
(8) Transactions, R.ALS,, Vol. T, Part 1, 204 
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chief of Japila. It appears then that Pratipadhivala was lord 
of Rohtis and the country around, including ut least parganas 
Toplé and Belaunja on the other side of the Son, in fact was 
probably chief of most of the territory which long afterwards 
‘was ordinarily assigned in fief to the governors of Rohtisgarh, 
from which to maintain their troops and the dignity of their 
high office—the nuclous of Surkix Rohtis of Podar Mal's rent. 
roll and of the early British administration. 





‘The sandstone that capx the Kaimur plateau is prone, 
front its texturo, to decay ; this may partly account for the fact 
that no earlier inscription has yet been found at Rohtisgayh, 
T once noticed some fine pieces of stone carving near the foot 
of the hill, to the sonth-enst of Rohtisan, It is possible that 
some of ' the oldest sculptures may have fallen over 
the cliff, or even bean hurled down by iconoclastic hands, 
and that search and excavation along the edges of the slope 
inay yet reveal some valuable material for the history of this 
anoient stronghold. From the year 1638, when Sher Khin 
snatched it from its Hindt raja, we find frequent mention of 
the fortress by the Muhammadan historians, a mere summary 
of which would exceed the scope of these notes, 
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Sim Sman's Resrornoe. 





An a good dent of misconception(2) ix tiuble to iarine fr 
the lax uso of expressions liko “ Sher Shii's ancostral 1 
it ia as woll to noto that Sher Shih’s “ ancestral home " 
nob ab Sisavim. ‘The ancestral home of the family lay ain 
the ridges of the Takht-i-Sulaimin mountaing in Afghiniatin 
Min Ibrahim Sur, ax Ni‘amat-ullah calls him, tho grandfathor 
of Sher Shah, wandered into the Panjab in search of ser 
late in life with his son Hasan, He was omployodl at. Bajaur, 
and then at Hisir Firiza, whore Farid, afterwards known as 
Sher Khin, wus bon. Later he settled at Narnol, and died 
there. Hasan lived at Narnol for a considerable tine, until 
his patron Jamil Khin, who had been appointed Governor of 
Jaunpur by Sikandar Lodi, assigned him tho pargann of 
Sisarim as a fief, from which he was to furnish 600 horse 
‘Wo do not. know exactly when Hasan took up his residenco al 
Sasarim, but it is unlikely that he had been there moro thin 
twenty years before he died. 

There still stands in the south-cast central part of tho 
town of Sisnrfim the remains of what must once havo been an 
imposing building. ‘There is a very lofty archway or gateway, 
with remains on cither side, from the structneo of which tb 
appears that the facade was.originally 4 or 5 stories high. 

tuchanan gives a rough sketch of this facade as it existed in 
his time. ‘The topmost portion has since fallon down, ant 
some of the smaller arches have had to be filled in ‘with 
masonry, as they were in a dangerous condition. On cal 
flank of the main gateway there had apparently been a row of 
rooms, possibly intended for gatekeepers or outdoor servants, 
fronted with pillared arches. When I last visited tho site 
some ten years ago these compartments were used as qolis for 
the storage and sale of grain, According to one tradition siill! 
current among old residenis this ruin is what ix loft of 
residence, or ' palace "* of Sher Khin. By local Findus it ia 
often called the naurattan (i.c, nava-ratna), and by Mulam- 
madona the ila’ (fort) or haveli Safdar Jang. “Wo know 
that a fort once existed at Sisariim, Even in Buchanan's 
time considerable traces of the ramparts seom to have 
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“existed ; but these hayo since been obliterated, and hidden by 
buildings, ete. Buchanan gives anothor sketch in the margi 
of his jowmal (Ms, p. 115) of the elevation of a building which 
‘no longer survives, but which may have formed part of the 
Qila’ bnildings in the same vicinity. 

‘Thomas Twining wriles() of alighting at ‘ the pavilion 
of ono of the ancient palaces, situated a, little to the weat,”’ but 
it is nob known where this pavilion stood. He adds ‘' The 
palace, part of which I now occupied, og well as most of the 
old imperial buildings af Sasseram, was in the handy of the 
Khan" (ueaning the  Sajjé in), This was between 
1802 wnd 1803, 

In Doconbor, 1629, Victor Jacquemont, the leaned 
Pronch traveller, passed’ throngh Sisurim, and wrote in his 
journal: ‘* The big gateway still standing in the south of the 
town, where it dominates like a tower all.the surrounding 
houses, was no doubt that of the prince's residence ; but there 
are no romains of walls to be seen. Some families of poor 
woivers nestle, with birds, in the ruins of the palace ; 
had been ornamented with arabesque decoration covered with 
frexeo painting which the rain has not washed out. On some 
terracor formed of the debris of the higher paris of the edifice 
‘v layor of foil has collected, the possession of which is disputed 
by @ multitude of wild plants (2).'" Somo residents of the 
dlintri such as Khan Bahadur Saiyid Aulid [aidar Khin 
of Kofith, aro of opinion that this ruin is the last surviving 
roninant of the residential buildings occupied by Sher Khan, 
which may have been erected in the timo of his father Hasan 
Khin Sur. 

‘The style of architecture, so far as can be judged from 
the remnant still standing, ‘renders it, in my opinion, 
extremely improbuble that this building dates from any such 
early period, ‘To another name constantly applied locally to 
this ruin, viz. Safdar Jang ki haveli (or Safdar Jang kd qila’), 
sufficient importance has not hitherto been attached, probably 
because the peopl have no recollection of any great man of 
this name having lived there(). Moreover, what appears to 
be the older tradition, as Buchanan records it (p. 84 of 
Journal), associates the residence of Sher Khan with a mound 
to the north of the town, by the side of the Arrah-Sasaram 
road, near Kuriich. 
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Snen Smau’s Mavsonnum. 





‘The earliest drawing Ux we have of Sher Shah's 
anausoleun at Sisarim ix the sketch made in 16)2 by Deter 
Mundy, « reproduction of which will be found in Volume 11, 

6 180, of the Haklayt Society's edition of his travels, ‘This 
Rrering is of extreme interest, It shows the stone-built bridge 
or causeway leading from the northern bank of the tank to the 
tomb as standing entire (ten arches shown). From this draw- 
ing it also appears that {hero were kiosks on cach side of the 
steps leading down to the water, besides a kiowk wt each 
corner of the tank; that a battlementod wall ran right round 
the tank at the top of the steps; and that on the level between 
this wall and the spoil banks at least « single (possibly double) 
row of ornamental trees, shown by Mundy as about the height 
of the kiosks, hud been planted int q continuous line round the 
tank, ‘The sketch shows only tho eastern endl of the southern 
spoil bank, but this ir sown as covored with trees or shrubs, 
Wo seo, thorefore, that originally the surroundings had boon 
carefully Inid out with trees and shrubs, and the “shady 
walks” which Buchanan so missed, nd been provided. 


Mundy's short description of the tank and tomb is perhaps 
worth quoting :— 








Hero in 0 voty faio ‘Tancko, with w goodly Sopnichor in the midst 
cof it, with a. bridge to goo to. i, all) of hewon stone, Te” is withoat 
ation the formalist and largest Copula in all Tndia, or that T evar saw 
wero, although the Mosquos, ate ‘Constantionople. "hava those that ‘ara 
Yorle spacious. This within, the Arch contayneth —abovo 32. of in 
gelomele stops, and (an End, hy all dat 4 take 3 yard lt oat 


$ ia and maketh 72 footo} soo much ia ft from side to side, a 
‘wonderfull broadth. 














“Moreover, if a man doth hollow slowde, the sound will remaine 
nooro half a minuto, or whila a ‘Tomperaie man’s pulse may heat 3) 


stooaka with «© quaverig, sbakelnge or trembling, like vito the’ wind of 
somo Bal 








Buchanan does not specifically give the diameter of the 
inner hall, though it can be calculated from the plan and the 
measurements recorded. Mumdy’s general accuracy of obser- 
vation is well known, Here his figures are corroborated by Sir 
A, Cunningham's measurements, viz., 71 feot 5-7 inches. 


‘The next account we have is that of Tavernier, who visited 
Sasardm in December, 1665. He confounds Sher Shih with 
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his don, Telia Shih, and describes the tomb asa“ mosque", 
but he adds: "* Mhoro is a fiue stone bridge to cross into the 
» island.” 


For at loast 120 years aftor Shor Slift’s burial, therefore, 
tho cuuveway was intact. Lb iy most likely that it was delibor- 
ately broken or blown up: but whon this happened no record 
hidiorlo pablished discloses. William Hodges, na., who 
tuavelled in India between 1780 and 1783, drew a very fino 
view of Sher Shah's tomb. ‘Pho artists’ Thomas and (hiss 
nophew) William Daniell visited Sisurim in 1780 or 1790. 
Both of them drew views of Sher Shih's tomb. ‘Thomas ex- 
hibited o painting of the" Mauxolonn of Sher Shai "at the 
Royal Academy in 1810; and in the firvt volume of Caunter’s 
Onlental annual, publi’ in 164, there ia an engraving by 
Hayoll of the * Mausoloum of the Iumperor shore Shah drawn, 
by Wu, Duniell . Before Hodyes and the Daniells drew 

eir pictures the causeway had been broken down; only 
some ruins of intermediate piors wore left: but the topmost 
capola on the summit of the dome was olill standing, 
Commander’ Robert Uilliot, who must hove visited Sisarim, 
between 1823 and 1824, also drew a beautiful sketch of this 
tomb, an engraving of which was published in Volume 1 of 
his Views in India,go. By Uhut timo the crowning cupola had 
fallen, and only the plinth thoroof was loft, and one tottering 
pillar. Both Mundy's skotch aud the Daniolls’ views show 
that it bud been a cupola of design shuilar to Ubose on the lower 
stages, which still rewain as originally built, and not a pinnacle 
as consivucted when the restoration of the monument was 
carried out by the then Bengal Government in 1982, In re- 
ference to this chango the late Dr. ‘', Bloch wrote: ‘ Why. 
this was done I am not able t» understand, It can hardly be 
called a cestoration, and such an oxample should never bo 
followed in carrying’ out work of this kind ""(). When the 
Danielle drew their pictures the tomb seems to have been 
practically intact; fig trees had done little injury. Within 
quarter of a century later this destructive ree appears from 
Buchanan's account, however, o,have wrought much damage ; 
and Elliott's view shows that ton yeurs after Buchavan's time 
fig trees had taken root all round the structure, : 


























(1) 4.8.2, Ben, Cir, 19012, page 21, 
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* APPENDIX F, 
Sunnoann, 


Buchanan's account of Shergorh ond its romaine is tho 
most complete that las been publishod. In tho A.8.1., Bongat 
Circle, Report for 1901-2, the lute Dr, Bloch gave a brief des- 
cription of the remains on the top of the little plateau. Ho 
refors to the absence of any complete and accurate account of 
the existing buildings, and adds: ‘ My notes, which I took 
on the spot, will enabie no to add considerably to the meagro 
account in the List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal."” Pos 
sibly these notes are yet extant, ; 

At the beginning of 1838 Lieutenants Waugh(}) ond 
Renny of the Trigonometrical Survey paid a visit o Shergarh. 
In the course of a note recorded by them they refer to a temple 
Gedicated to Siva, as stending on the right hand side of the 
entrance to the fort, at the top of the steps, and forming a part 
of the fortification. ‘They remarked that ‘the doorway of the 
temple was of Hindi style, and the flat roof was supported by 
similar pillare, ‘They also formed the opinjon thai, althou, 
the fortress was supposed to have been built by Sher Khan, 
the style of the buildings would infer an older and » Hindi 
origin, ‘They noticed some traces of gay painting on the walla 
of the palace, and on the hills about eight miles south of the 
fort they sow ruined wall, neatly built of sandstone ond 
mortar, which was said to have enclosed a large tract of 
country. As no other visitor seems to have suggested that an 
old Hindi temple formed part of the fortifications near the 
main gate, the point called for some inquiry. ‘The present 
Bubdivsional Ofteer of Bhabhus (8. C. Chakravartt) foforma 
me that after careful examination he has been unable to trace 
any such temple to Siva, but to the south-east of the palace 
buildings there is an upright stone worshipped by the local 
folk aa a Siva linga, and in a niche" in the middle of the main 
et of subterranean rooms" there are amall paintings ino 
state of fair preservation, in the form of small squares, of 
precisely the samo character as the marke made by Hindis 
where the household god is kept, and on which the homa 
orifice, etc., is performed. ‘These may be some of the pain- « 
ings seen by Lieutenants Waugh and Renny. ‘The Subdivi- 
sional Officer adds that a local tradition is still current that a 


@) Afterwards Surveyor-General of Indin (Bir ‘Andrew Scott Waugh), 
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‘Hindi rij used to resido in these buildings and the palace was 
originally constructed by him, and that Sher only 
repaired and strengthened it.’ He also states that he has 
been assured by gentlemon of the neighbourhood thal 
Yomaing of stonc-built walls atill exist on the hills to 
tho south, being all that is left of a rampart that is supposed to 
have extended from Shergayh to Rohtisger) in the old days. (2) 
‘Phe Subdivisional Officer further quotes an interesting legend 
related to him by a Kharwar family of Karamehat, of a Hinda 
rija who ruled over this part of the country and had 700 rants. 
Some ruins below Shergarh, to the north, which seemed to 
him to be of older date than’the buildings on the hills, were 
Aescribed ay the gausdla whore the rijé kept a great number 
of cattle, ‘There is also a local tradition that the Cheros had 
a stronghold here, ot tho site still known as Rajengih (but 
there is no village there now), 


Tt is possible that a fortress oxistod at Shergarh long before 
Sher Khin’s time, as in the caso of Rohtasgeph, Indeed it 
may havo beon one of the strongholds of the now legendary 
chiefs Bagha Mal and Deva Mal, who are supposed to have 
been finally defend by RAji Lam Sih, the reputed goat 
geandfather of Raji Silivahana of Bhagavinpnr. Local 
tradition makes Salivihana to have been reigning ab Chainpur 
in the time of Sher Khin. According to the account given b; 
the Into Mr. W. Crooke in his Folk’ Lore of Northern India 
(Volume 1, page 191), however, he must have lived a century 
earlier, ‘The tower-like peak opposite Shergarh, on the other 
fido of the Durghveti, is ail called " Taja Deo’ (= Dova) 1k 
Pind."” ‘There are many legends associated with these hille 
‘and khohs that call for further study. 














5) Of alo the sforence made by Bashnoan_ tow wall of hewn stone 
ov wets Guy ant Bisa ug wupe, pge 108). 
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APPENDIX Gi. 


Butaunga. 





Teis nol clear what Buchanan intended by tho words ‘* no 
name being known”. He himself refers to the ‘pr 

of Bilonja " in ihe paper read before Uhe Royal Asiat 
Society in December, J824(1), ‘Tho naw is an old one, though 
it does not appear as a soparate mahal in ‘fodar Mal’s rent- 
roll, being therein included in a nighAl hitherto transliterated 
as ‘Jidar ” or “ Haidar " @), Tn the Persian inscription 
of 1638 4.p. over the gale of the lomb at the foot of 
Rohtisgayh, Bolanuja ix mentioned as one of the parganes in 
jagir to Ukhtig Kuan, the then goveruor of the fortress, Iu 
Muhammad Rigd Khan's ront-roll of 1765-6 it was shown 
a8 one of the seven pargunas included in Sarkiv Robtas, 
Jn the Supplement to Graut's analysis it is described thus : 


* One porgunnal Palounch, to Rajul Mournjesing Kholarwar, a 
Tagoce to Hledayst All Khan, Nene 


Under the date 2ist December 1766, Captain Ts. 1, 
DeGtloss, of the Bengal Ingineers, who was deputed by Clive 
to make a smvey in South Bihar, wriles in his journal : '* at 
8 rat, came fo Hughly Villige belonging to the Rajah Bis- 
naising who had deserted the hills relating he was chief of tho 
two Perganahs Chupellah and Belongeah [i.e. Japli and 
Beloanjel but i poseossions [sie.] was takch fom” him by 
Rajah Chamell [ie. Shah Mal] ale 

In Rennell’s large scale ‘* Map of the South-west Part of 
Bahar "published in 1772, pxgana " Jopolla ” ie anand as 
Jying within Sarice Robi, bat Bela is uot shown. | In- 
stead, a pargana ‘* Manjeong"’ is shown to the south of the 
Son and west of the Koel, where Beliunja lies.. On plate IX 
(published in 1779) of his Bengal Atlas " Bittounja ” (evid- 
ently meant for " Billounja") is shown as the name of a 
pargana to the south-west of the area marked " Manjeong "* on 
the 1778 sheet, but beyond the limits of both the Rolitis and 
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1, Part T, pogo 904 
ation’ hosiamo is given as Tidat, 
18,” Beamer rect my 
Of tho, mistaken in nnacs ovens in the erga tesla, ut fies 
fsonped his notice From want of fal knowiedge Qiayr and’ Watdor are 
Eat weong "the timo "slont Qe alts full ap Koj abort reed 
Knlambar Readers noqusined with the'notinds of emytts feeling with 
Patan manostepe wil realy understaid iow ‘ite: mistakes were 
made’ n'a quetion of dots cofabined with malformation of letters. 
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* Palimau Sarkivs. Belaunja was included in Sarkir Rohtis 
under th Mughal administration ; and it was evidently in that 
warkar in 1765 and 1766. Later it becaine merged with Palaman 
in the hugo district of Rimgarh, in which it lay in Buchanan’ 
time. When tho unwioldy Ritngarh district was divided up 
alter tho Kol rebellion of 1831-2, it was included with Japla 
in the old Bihir district, and it'formed part of Bihar when 
Captain Shorwill carried out the revenue survey of that district 
in 1841—4, When the soparate district of Gayé was created in 
1865, Belaunja with Japli were retnined in it; but in 1871 they 
were transforred to the then distriet of Lohardagi. Some 21 
yoars later, when Lohardagi was split up inlo two districts 
(Ranchi and Palin), Japla and Belaunjé became pert of 

‘alaimau, 
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APPENDIX H. 
Guprasvan. 


An account of the legendary history of the worship aKso- 
ciated with the Guptesvar cavos will be found in an article on 
the Primitive Races of Shahabad in the Caleutta Review of 
1879 (Volume LXIX, page 348 f.). It is suggested therein 
that the story would seem to point to Siva as representing 
** some deity of the aborigines whom the Aryan found it to 
his advantage to identify with the Rudra of the Hindu 
pantheon". ‘The Brahman," the writer continues, ‘* has 
not yet succeeded, ay elsewhere, in wresting the shrine from 
tho hand of the aborigines: the priest is a Kharwar.” Of 
Rim Saran Kharwat, a descendant of the old chiot Siva 
Singh(@), he writes: ‘Rar Saran still owns the shrine. 
Although swayed by the influence of conquest, ho affixes 
Sinha to his name and puts on the sacred thread...........-he 
still howover calls himself a Kharwar Rajput.’ 


I am informed that a Kharwar still officiates as pijari. 




















‘hig may be “Rajah Siva Singha, an ld an, ehit of the Korean 
Khaicwars"" “lo came to Buchanan's camp at Domufhint on the 14th 
‘January 1813 (Journal, p. 114), 


Limestone Cavern named “Gupta” 
Pergunnah Sasserem 


(Hand-sketoh oopy of inset on W. 8, Shorwills, 
Geological Map of the Southern Portion of 
Shahabad, 1846] _ 
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APPENDIX J. 
Gananwans; Knanwars ano Crmnos. 


‘Tho Gaharwirs aro one of the most interesting of the old 
races of north central India. In old inscriptions the name is 
spall Gahadavila, which the late Dr. Hocrnle connected with 
the Sanskrit root gah, to be dense or thick, ag meaning 
“ dwollers in caves or deep jungle "', I would prefer to associ- 
ale the name if possible with the vernacular word garh, mean- 
ing @ fortress or castle. ‘The title Garhoala would then mean 
the people of the fortresses. ‘The earliest glimpses that we get 
of this race or tribe indicates that they occupied the hill 
country of the northern Vindhyas and ‘the western Kaimur 
runge, pre-ominently the country of garhs or hill fortresses. 
All the celebrated hill fortresses of this arca are known in the 
Hindi vernaculars as garh. “Many readers will call to mind the 
numerous references in the ancient Sanskrit texts to the castles 
or fortificd cities of the enemies against whom the “* Aryan ”” 
invaders had to contend, the allusion in many cases probably 
heinyg to the hill fortresses of the indigenous peoples. Vincent, 
Smith (2) tells us that traditions in that old site Mohoba and 
ity neighbourhood unanimously declare that  Gaharwir dom- 
inion precoded at some undefined date the farnous Chandel 
dynasty. In fact the sway of the Gaharwars in those parts of 

jundelkhand, the ancient Jejakabhukti, preceded the rule of 
tho Parihars, who in their turn were overthrown by the Chan- 
dels in the first half of the ninth century 4.D. Smith also tells 
us that some of the most charming artificial Inkee in that 
country aro still attributed to the Gaharwirs. ‘The Bundelas, 
who have given their name to the tract, are held to be derived 
from the Gaharware, who appear, if not then at all events 
Inter on, to have occupied a large area to the east and north- 
eaat along the Kaimur and its outlying spurs, in fact most of 
the ancient Kartiga deda. It was a Gabarwir chief ; by name 
Candradeva, who about 1090 a.0. conquered Kanavj and 
founded the famons Gabadavila dynasty thereof, which, as 
wo havo seen elsowhere,(2) exercised suzerainty over the ina 
aravila Mahiniyaka Pratipadhivala who ruled in South Shih- 
‘ibid in the latter part of the succeeding century. Indeed we 
know that Candraveda’s grandson, Govindacandra, overran 
tho whole of South Bihar as far as Monghyr, as the Maner 

fi) J. A. 8, B., 1081, Pare 3, pago Th, 
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(1124 A.v.) and Monghyr (1146 4.0.) grants disclose, It waa 
possibly the effect of this, or of a previous, invasion that, com- 
pelled Pratépadhivala to submit to the overlordship of the 
‘Kanauj kings. But the connexion between the Khayaravila 
chiefs of Rohtésgayh and the Gabadavala kings of Kanauj may 
have been even’ closor than this. Condradeva’s son was 
named Madauapila, Hitherlo the Madanapala whose _in- 
scription has been found at Baidyanith near the Karmaniéé in 
the north of the Bhabhua subdivision has been regarded as the 
Pala king of Bengal of that name; but I have failed to find 
any reliable evidence that this Pala king held sway over 
western Shilhabad, and it may yet be found that the Madana- 
pila of the Baidyanith inscription was no other than the 
Gahadavala king, the father of Govindacandra. Govinda- 
¢andra’s grandson was the still more celebrated Jayaccandra, 
better known as Raji Jaichand of Kanauj, whose daughter was 
abducted by the famous Chauhin Prithi Raja (Rai Pithora) of 
Delhi. Now one of the godlings of the Kharwars is Raja Lak- 
han, who is stated by the late Mr. W. Crooke to have becn the 
son of Tayaceandra of Kanauj(), and who for some reason or 
other has become deified by the tribe. ‘Though such deifica~ 
tion of former great chiefs of the clan is by no means confined 
to the Kharwats, it may be noted here that the practice is 
‘oxemplified by the deification of Robita, the Siryavamst ep- 
onymous founder of Rohtasgarh, to whose race, if not family, 
chiefs who assert descent from the Khaynravilavarpst Pratip- 
adhavala claim also to belong. At least such appears to have 
been the claim in Buchanan's day. Tt would be interesting to 
know whether any persons who still profess to be descended 
from the same family as Pratipadhavala maintain the tradition 
that they come of Robita’s race. 


‘The Kharwirs of Chutia Nagpur, according to Risley (T. 
&C. of Bengal) claim Rohtasgayh as their original seat. ‘This 
Probably means that before moving eastwards into Chutis 

lagpur they occupied the Robtas plateau, ax the general tradi- 
tion among the Kaimur Kharwirs appears to be that they 
came from still further west. 


‘We do not know the stock to which the rija dispossessed 
by Sher Khin belonged, but he was probably what the Muhain- 
madans of that period called a Cheroh '” : and there is reson 
to think that the Kharwirs were included under this name. 
‘W. Crooke tells us(4) that the son of the king of Rohtisgarh was 


* () Note on Goeth Atiaper, by Grooke and Dangle, pegs 34-6 o 
seems, howevst, relly to havo been the son of Ratibhy, ‘at 30, nephew 
pong ie pars frit pia ion 
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granted by Sher Shih the paryana of Kerd Mangraur now in 
the Mirzapur district, and he heoamo a Mubammaden, ‘The 
youngor son Mod o Kantit in tho sung district, and with the 
aid of @ Brahman of Phaival nour Bijaypar,  overeae the 
Bhur Raja of Uiwl pice, und founded the fumily of die Gahar- 
wor rajan of Kautit and Bijaypur. ATL the Gaharwars trace 
their linouge to Bonares or Bijaypnr.”” Shoring writes(®) that 
tho Gaharwars who sottlod in Kuntit were under the leader- 
ship of Gadan Deo," whom game lieve snppored to he Manik 
Ghand, brother of Jai Chand, the Rathor kang (i.e, Jayncean- 
ru, Uo Gaharwir ruler of Kanu). ‘He adds that the rajt of 
Manda, who was related to the Gaharwie yh of Vijayopar "ia 
sid (o be desconded in n direct line from Jui Chand", All the 
Gulurwirs in the Benaren Division seem to have clained 
descent from the same fanily of siryavamét Gaharwirs which 
settled ot Kantit and Bijayapur, and which according to 
Crooke's story quoted above, was fonnded by a son of the chief 
of Rohtiagarh. Tt is porbaps ako a significant. fact that, 
nccording fo Tod, who calls them "' Gherwal" Rajpata, the 
Gabirwirg are seureoly Known in Rajputana, and are not per- 
mitted to intermarry with any of the elany there. 


‘Tho connexion with the Singrauli family referred to by 
Buchanan is also of much interost. This old family was once 
of great vonsequenco in the hilly regions to the south of tho 
Son and woat of Paliman, a terra incognita to ux up to the ond 
of tho 18th centmy. ‘Phe well-known Ajit Singh who riled 
from 1190 to 1234, Masti, or from abont 1782 to 1826 a.p. 
married a Gaharwir girl, ae did also his son Udwant Singh ; 
yet Crooke,(6) who had first-hand non laag’ of the locality, 
says the family is ‘ undoubtedly of ‘Kharwar descent". 
Crooke also adds that the rij in his time claimed to be a 
Bonbans (i.e. Venavamét) Kshatriya. (Cf. Buchanan's re- 
ference to the Benbans.) 


It must also be remembered that there is considerable 
evidence of connexion between the Gaharwars and the Bhars, 
whom Buchanan, like many subsoqnent writers, trented ns 
distinct. Mr. R. V. Russell, in his Tribes and Gastes of the 
Central Provinces, after reviewing tho available evidence, 
comes to the conclusion that the Gaharwirs " were probably 
derived from the Bhars ", 





























(0 Priten ond Caster, T, 11. 

(6) Note on the Country South of the River Son, in the Mursapue 
Dintit, 1804, popes 25 and $8." Another Ast Singh amt hav, bees of 
earlier ‘date,’ as I find his ‘tame over a wide extent of country” on 
W, Whitcharch's map engraved in 1776; and he was known to Renpell 
hhetore 178. 
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; ' 
‘Tho Kharwird aro ono of tho fow tribes in South Bihar 
‘among whom we find n survival up to the present day of tribal 
ination ond of tho effoctive oxerciso of powor by tribal 
cbiofs, In Buchanan's time the organization soems to have 
rotained moro of its old vigour, Ho frequantly reforn to tho 
“"Rajahs " and the “* Chaudharis,"" and to. tho ' ‘Taluks "* 
inlo which the Kharwivr villages wero divided, ‘Tho ' Rajah ' 
of Sanraki was attended by one of his Chiudbarie when he 
camo to meot Buchanan." Rajah" oral Mal lind juriattios 
tion over the Tilothu hills, wo are told, with seven Chaudhariq 
and" Rajah” Siva Singh over the Sfisarim hills with ong 
Chaudhari ; while in another area thore were four indepondent 
Chaudharis. The Kharwirs in these hil still recognize 
the prostige and authority of the descendants of their old r4jt 
and acknowledge tlieir prerogatives by various formalitics, 
Though now bereft of _his territorial sway, the Kharwir chief 
still retains tho respectful title of ** Raj ‘The Chaudhari ix 
local headman whose office is also hereditary. For the deci. 
sion of internal disputes the Kharwirs still havo a regular 
gradation of courts, the final appoal lying to the ‘' Raja" 
from the Chaudharis. (7) 

















In south Shihabid I have often hourd the Kharwars and 
Cheros linked together by the rural Hindi inhabitants. Tor 
instance, in reply to questions as to very old remaina of which 
no historical record survived, I have f boen met by the 
answer—' Kharwdr-Chorian ke ba," i.e. "it is of the Khar- 
wire and Cheros."” Not so actoss the Son to the cast, in the 
south of ancient Magadha, where the reply in similar circum- 
stances was almost invariably that it dated from the time of tho 
 Kolrajid”, i.e. from the time of the dominion of the Kola, 
This is noted as a further indication of tho racial and linguistic 
difference between the people on either side of the Son. Tho 
name Kharwar is hardly evor heard on the lips of the rural folk 
in the Gay’ district. Of the Cheros there are traditions in 
many places, but it always struck me that they were mostly 
confined to the area in the west and north-wost of the district 
and the west of the Patni district, which tracts, it may bo 
noted, lay on the left bank of the Son in olden timos, when that 
river after passing Birun and Dilri, followed an ‘even moro 
easterly course than has usually beon supposod(t), 


Cc. EA, W. 0. 














‘For an account of their organization, soo O'Malley's Ropoy! ‘tho: 
(Qondad SE Bengal, Bikas and Grist 10, Page Ze pege 460, ee 


{*) S0e in this connexion Note (6) on pogo 4 of Journal 
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